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- Right Honourable | 


THE 


TIE. 


— DAM ORE. 


MI Lald, 


HE Author I take the 
Liberty to put under; 
your Protection, was ſo 
great a Man, that I have Reaſon 
to hope your Lordſhip: (who is 
ſo good a Judge in Things of 
this Nature) will not take it Ill, 
chat I do him the Honour to 
_—_ _ Name 0 nn [ 


a truc, he is objected a- 
ing by ſome, for placing the 


A 2 Sove- 


MEE 


— — — — 


The DEDICAT ION. 


he patr 
and all kind of Exceſs. But he 


dal. by interpret what he 


Soveraign Good of Life 1n Plea- 
ſure, which being maliciouſly 


interpreted; aftor$8d ah Oppor- 


tunity to his Enemies to Calum- 


niate him, and ourof Envy and 


Pique ſuggeſt to the W orld thay 


izd' Volaptuddfhels 


Vindicates himſelf ſufficiently 
from that Imputation andSgan- 


means by Pleaſure; and givq; us 
plainly to underſtand that byhe 
Word Pleaſure, he means no- 
thing elſe than the Satisfaction 
that ariſcs from a peaceable and 
quiet Conſcience, that has no 
Remorſe nor Uneaſineſi from ill 
Actions; td which happy State, 
if Health of Body wa joy d, 
he hought nothing was want- 
mg to a Conſummate Felicity: 
And to convince the World of 
* * 3 . 3 £2” 4 the 


— — — — 


Ae Dea 


the Excellence of his:Niodions. 


he reduc'd em into Practice, 
and liv'd after fo exemplary a 


manner, that there was not the 
leaſt room left to Cenſure him 
on that Score; ſome of the 
worſt of his Enemies, having 
thought it neceſſary for their 
own Honours fake, to do him 
Juſtice: in their Writings. 


1 3 annex d to Epicurus, 
Iſocrates his Advice to Demoni- 
eus, which I have faithfully 
tranſlated from the Greek. T 
added it here on two Accounts; 
Firſt, Becauſe the Subject of both 
Authors is Moral, = ſo have a 
Reciprocal Analogy. one to the 
other; Secondly, Becauſe I had 
2-mind to give my Country a 
Taſte of that Famous Man' $ 
W orks. 


My 
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Flaving given you an Ac-' 
count of the Book I preſent you 


wich, Cuſtom requires I ſhould 


ſay ſomething with Reference to 
your ſelf; But J ſhall not Imi- 

tate the Practice of moſt Au- 
thors, who Right or Wrong, 
ſwell their Dedicatory Epiſtles 
with ſtrain d Encomiums of 
their Patron, even to a fulſome 
Hlattery; and though I need not 
be afraid of incurring the ſame 
Fault when I write to your 
Lirdſhip, whoſe many Excellent 
Qualities afford ſo large a Field 


to an Orator to expatiate himſelf 
in, that I might ſooner hope to 


Tire you with your Juſt Praiſes, 
than fear ſaying any Thing you 
do not more than Merit; Yet 9 

the 


The DEDICATION. 
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3 — 


the exacteſt Beauties require the 
moſt skilful Artiſts to repreſent 
em right, I ſhall rather chuſe to 
own my Inability, to acquit my 
ſelf duly of ſo great a Task, than 
by my Temerity and Unskil- 


fulneſs disfigure your Perfecti- 
ons, and Rely upon my two 


Pluloſophers to convince your 


Lordſhip of the Veneration and 
Reſpect with which I am, 


Mx LoRp, 
Your Loraſhip's Moſt Obedient, 
And Moſt Humble Servant, 


JohN Dies. 
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FT is not in the Nature of Slander and 
Calumny to reſpe® any Body; nay, 
it is ſo outragio us ſometimes as to caſt 
its Venom even on the very Throne; 
It inſiznates it ſelf amongſt the moſt Vir- 
inous Societies, and frequently attacks and 
oppreſſes the moſt Innocent; The Deity it 
elf has not been free from its Aſperſtons 5 
and as moſt commonly its ſucceſs depends 
pr certain Circumſtances, and the ſubtil 
Method it uſes to faſten it ſelf on its Ob- 
ied, that of the Stoicks againſt Epicurus 
was of this Character. | 
The affected Exteriour of theſe Philo- 
ſophers, their pretended Zeal for Virtue, 
the faſtuous auſterity of their Precepts, and 
the magnificent Expreſſions with which 
they cloak d their Iupoſturet, procur d em 
at firſt ſome ſucceſs. It is, ſays Demoſt- 
henes, the peculiar Property of Calum- 
ny, to ſcatter its Poiſon for ſome time, 
but ac laſt Truth Triumphs over its Ar- 
tifices, and ſhe is deſtroy'd by her own 
Weaknels. | 

[a] The 
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The ſcandalous Falſhoed of that, with | 
which our Philoſopher was attack'd, was 
at length diſcover d, and this great Man 
was belov d by all the learned of his Time 5 N. 
his Country honor d him with Statues, his 
Opinion gain'd ground by his Writings, | 
inſomuch that Pliny reports, it was thought | 
an honour to have bis PiGure in the Halls; 
nay, he was ſo far admir'd, that Perſons  ; 
of Diſtindtion would have it about em, 
and on the twentieth of the Moon they ce- 
lebrated a Feſtival in honour of his Ima- "Ji 


4. b 
He lay'd open to the Eyes of the World, \& 
the Beauty of his Interiour, by the Rules | 


ge 


he preſcrib'd for 4 Good Life ; He deſpird . 


the malicious Ficłions of the invidious, 
not thinking em worth confuting. Could | 
there be occaſion for any other Apology, 


than a Life without Reproach, and a 


Virtue without the leaſt Affectation. 


He has found amongſt his profeſtid Ene- 
mies, ſome Witneſſes of the Integrity of his 


Morals. Seneca has writ honourably of 


him, and if the Authority of that famous 
Stoick, be of any weight, the moſt conſi- 
derable Men of that Sed, did not believe, 
what the vulgar imagin'd to his Diſadvan- 
tage. His Words are remarkable: I mult 
own ( without having the leaſt Com- 


plaiſance 
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th plaiſance for the Common People) that 
8 Epicurus taught nothing but what was 
an Sconformable to Equity and Reaſon : 


e 3 3 ay, I dare aſſert that if his Precepts 
his rc duely examin d, there will be no- 
4 hing found therein, but what is of the 
gt 


Waſt Auſterity: He diſplays all bis Elo- 
; uence to evince that this 22 Greek 
not ſo remote, (as is imagin d) from 
Ve Opinion of the Stoicks, and that they 
"Save but one and the ſame Scope and End ʒ 
Biffering only in Method. 

Cicero, notwithſtanding his ObjeTions 
n Philoſopher, ſhews always a great 
ules Eſteem for bim; and St. Auſtin, whoſe 
Piety and Virtue cannot be ſuſpected; is 
Wot hurried away with that furious Leal 
Pat poſſeſſes the Minds of ſome Perſons, 
bo make no ſcruple to condemn Epicurus, 
it bout giving themſelves the trouble to 
xamine his Morals. 


Ene- Ibis learned Dofor afier a ſerious Re- 
f bis BeGion on all the Philoſophers, declares 
of I the Immortal Honor of Epicurus : That 


> ſhould prefer him to all thoſe that 
ntiquity can boaſt of, if he had be- 
ev'd, that in the other World, there 
ere Rewards and Puniſnhments. 


ance | [ a 2] | This 
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PREFACE _ | 


This Philoſopher had no Knowledge J | 
the true Religion; Paganiſm that was | 


profeſs d throughout his Country, and al-| 
| moſt all over the known World. ſeerrs to 


apologize in ſome Meaſure for this Igno- 
rance; But it cannot be imputed as 4 
Crime to me, if I venture to maintain, that! 


he led a moral Life : *Twould be abuſing 


the Publick Faith, inſulting Antiquity, 


injuring the Living, aud lying to Poſteri. 
ty; to repreſent a Man as a Voluptuou 
Profligate H reteh, whoſe Life was with. 


ont the le:ſt Blem;ſh, who ſhewd as tb 


Chirms and Beauties of Virtue, and thi 
effcctnal Means to ſhun Vice; who, in fine 
1nſtruticd us how to make Reaſon Triump 
over the irregularity of our Paſſions, ant 
requir d they ſhould be ſuppreſt by 4 ſerio 
Reflection on their Diſmal and Melan 
cholly Conſequences. 
I muſt confeſs he gives a falſe Idea « 
the Deity, and whatever Colour he mi 
put on what he has ſaid, it muſt be allo 
ed to be injurious ; but Cicero obſervt 
ver) well, that his Error proceeded fro 
the fear he had of incurring the Diſple: 
ſure of the Athenians. He aſſerted ſom 
thing Eternal beſides the Deity, and cot 
Sequently his Opinion therein muſt be ve 
erronecus, ſince it is the Property of « 


"y 
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Immortal Being, to admit no Sharer in 
that Prerogative ; aud the Moment he aſ- 
ſigns to the Atome, the Attribute of Eter- 
= nity, ke makes a partition of what is in- 
ſeparably Gods, who neither admits of Ad- 
= dition or Diminution. | 
The. Pagan Philoſophers newer had a 
right Knowledge of this Auguſt and in- 
comprehenſible Being. | 
| Ariſtotle gives a very noble Idea of him, 
when he repreſents him, as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to Nature for its Conduct and 
Support, as the Pilot is to the Ship, 
the Maſter of Muſick to the Choir, the 
General to his Army, and as the Law 
is to the State ; ard yet he injures him at 
ame time, ſince he will have the World to 
be Eternal. Is not that properly allowing 
two Divinities, and by conſequence de- 
ſtroying em. 
Does not Plato pretend that the Sun, 
the Moon, and Planets are Gods; and 
as Great a looſe as the Stoicks give to 
their lofty Expreſſions concerning the Au- 
thor of this vaſt Immenſity, yet they make 
him ſubject to Deſtiny : how Ridiculous 
is it, to imagine the adorable Omnipotent, 
to be ſul ject to the Decrees of Fate; and 
prove that there is a God only to have the 


La 3] In- 
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Inſolent Temerity to prefer to him the Chi- 
merical Mork of their Sage. 4 

It is no wonder Epicurus who was 2 
Pagan ſhould be without Light, being ſur- 
rounded on all ſides with palpable Darkneſs. © 


That there is a God, is an inconteſtible © 
Truth. But who can pretend to know that j 
Truth perfectly beſides the Chriſtian 2 "Tis © 
he alone that is convinc'd of whatever thoſe © 


Philoſophers doubted or were ignorant of: 


Faith is his Maſter, ſhe lights bim in the 7 


Dark, and makes him underſtand how me- © 
ritorious it is to ſubmit Reaſon to her; ſhe © 
forces him to deliver himſelf up intirely to 
her Condud, and gives him that Serenity © 


of Mind, which Philoſophy gives, at beſt, | : 


but faint Hopes of; ſhe may be ſaid to be 


a Spiritual Looking-Glaſs that repreſents m 


myſterious Objets, according as they are | 
conſidered ; If we bring the neceſſary Hu- 
mility all is immediately laid oper to as. 
There is no Perplexity or Difficulty ; we 
immediately partake of the Felicity of the 
Angels; but if we are inconſiderate enough 
to go beyond what ſhe repreſents is us, we 
are ſuddenly daꝝlid, our Pride blinds ws, 
and all our Knowledge only ſerves to de- 
ceive us, — | 


Po or 


— — > 
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Foor diſtreſſed Reaſon ! Ganſt thou be 


7 0 weak 4s to think the Deity the V. or 4 of a 


Syllogiſme £ Canſt thou ever hope 10 fat hom 


what is, and ever will be Incomprehenfible 2 
To deſire to be convinc'd by any human 
Means of the Grandeur of his Infinite Ma- 

© jeſty, were to reſemble that deceiv'd, tho 


's 3 Great Mathematician, who requir d no 


* more than to be remov'd any where out of | 


our Globe, to fix it in any other Situation. 


It is, ſays St. —— Nazianzen, flat- 
tering our ſelves wit 

ver attain to; like the unhappy Tanta- 
lu of the Poets, who tho' near the 
Water could not quench his Thirſt, 
parch'd up at the ſame time with a con- 


what we can ne- 


tinual Drought : Twere carrying the 


myſterious Science of Numbers, even 
beyond the impracticable Calculation of 


the Grains of Sand in the Seas; twere, 


in fine, undertaking on the Wings of 


the Wind, to diſpute with the Eagle the 


| ſwiftneſs of _ Nature that would 


not yet exiſt, had it not been for the 


2 Goodneſs and Omnipotence of him, 
who neither had Beginning, nor can 
have no End; declares in our Hearts 

the Exiſtence of this adorable Be- 


ng. 
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ritual, and ſo by conſequence ſubje@ to 4 


It is alſo oljected that Epicurus believd p 
the Mortality of the Soul, to which we b 
may anſwer, that not having (as welt 
have) Faith for bis Guide, he held that N 
Opinio, as being a Conſequence of hi. 
Syſtem 3 And as he had eſtabliſh d Bod) N 
and Vacuity for Principles, and the Ef, n 
ficient Cauſes of Nature, he was neceſſita- 
ted to maintain that the Soul was not Spi- 


Diſſolution. Tertullian himſelf believ d 
it Corporeal: but the Reaſon St. Auſtin? \z/ 
gives for it is, that he would have it ſo fil, 
thought, that its Exiſtence might not be 
doubted of; but it matters not what our di 
Philoſopher may have ſaid on this Subject; fel 
Faith tells us what we ought to believe; 
and Anſelmus jays, It is a malignent Te. 
merity to dare to oppoſe what ſhe 
Teaches, becauſe tis above our Com. te 
prehenſion: It is altogether abſurd to R 
determine the impoſſibility of a Thing. f co 
becauſe its Exiſtence is not ſenſible: Ii 
is much better, ſays be, to own with A 
Humility the, Imperfection of our E 
Knowledge, and that there are many #/ 
Things beyond our Penetration. Tie / 
Soul, moſt certain, is not a Collection of a: 
ſubtil Bodies, its Eſſeuce is admirable andi m1 
immortal; Bu in Seneca Opinion, Man of 
| partakes 


PREFACE. 
ervd partakes too much of the Mortal, to 
we be able to attain to the Knowledge of 
we things that are not conformable to his 
that Nature. | 
bi. He did not believe neither that the 
Bod) World was made of nothing; and that 
Ef muſt be conjeſt to be the general Opinion of 
noſt natural Philoſophers. But what 


— 


bim, that he ought to deſpiſe the Tra- 
t our dition of Men, and the Principles they 
yjed ;Feſtabliſh, when they Interfere with the 
lieve; Commands of the Son of God. 

t Te. Epicurus maintain d, likewiſe, that 


t ſhe 
Com- 
rd to 
hing, 
e: In 


with! 


F our? 
many 


T he: 


70 Of 


the Oniverſe was not govern'd by any In- 
telleFual Being, and that what paſs'd for 
Regular Motions, as the Seaſons, the 
courſe of the Stars, and many other Things, 
were only a Conſequence of the firſt Frame : 
Now this muſt be confeſt to be ſo groſs an 
Error, that Reaſon does not think it worth 
the Confutings It is impolſible Chance 


8 ſhould be ſo conſtantly happy in its Effects, 
41 to produce ſo many Wonders, and we 
le and 


Man 
rtakesF + 


need but caſt our Eye upon the vaſt Extent 
of Things, and we ſhall diſcover by un- 


deniable 


n... 5 
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deniable Proofs, That nothing moves but © 
the Concurrence of him, who ſtood in 
need of nothing but his own Will to pro- 
duce all Nature. Can there be any thing 
ſo Ridiculous, ſays St. Auſtin, as to 
take from Providence the Guidance of Pl 
the Uniyerſe, ſince we plainly ſee, ſhe be 
diſcovers herſelf in the ſmalleſt things. ru 
Epicurus's Errors in Phyſical Matter, W 
are no Obſtacle to the Integrity of his - bo 
rals ; he has preſcribd Rules > wy the Fe- tu 
licity of Life, that are full of Severity and wi 
Wiſdom be ſets Prudence at the head of ge 
all the Virtues, and prefers it even to Phi- it 
loſophy it /elf. we 
In fine, Ss. Jerome has reſtor d the Re- ha 
putation of our Philoſopher ; Is it nota ph 
thing worthy our Admiration, ſays this r 
Father of the Church, that Epicurus who Ge 
is lookt upon as the Patron of Volup- 4 
ruouſneſs, inculcates nothing elſe in his in 
Writings than, that to live agreeably, er. 
we ſtand in need, but of Herbs, Fruits, 
and ſimple Nouriſhment 2 And that the w/ 
being too nice in our Food, creates % 
more Pain than Pleaſure 2 That Bread ni: 
and Water are ſufficient for the Body, lic 
and that high Feeding is not neceſſary 0 
for its Preſervation 2 Tis through a vi- en 
cious Inclination that we abandon our ve 
9985 ſelves i 
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* ſelves to exceſs ; Eating and Drinking 
are intended to allay Hunger and quench 
ZX Thirſt, and not to flatter our Intem 

france. They who indulge Feaſting 
have generally in view unwarrantable 


* Ef Pleaſures, whereas they who live So- 


berly do not find in themſelves that un- 
= ruly proneneſs to Vice; moreover, 
wWiſdom (which is gained only by La- 
bour) is not acquirable in that Volup- 
tuous kind of Life. Nature is content 
with little, a plain Diet appeaſes Hun- 
ger, and ordinary Cloathing protects 


it from the Rigour of the Weather; One 


would almoſt think that this Holy Doctor 
© had talen this Paſſage entirely from Por- 


phyrius, where he ſpeaks of abſtaining 


from Fleſh: He there relates Epicurus's 


Sentiments and Precepts concerning Fru- 
gality, and Sobriety, which he aſſures were 
in his Time ſtriòly obſerved by the Follow- 
ers of this famous Greek. 

Genuſtus Pletho, 4 great Platonick, 
who liv'd «bout Two Hundred Tears ſince, 


© ſays, that Epicurus look'd upon the Sere- 


nity of Mind, as what conſtituted the fe- 
licity of Life, and John Gerſon taking 
notice of the different Opinions of the anci= 
ent Philoſophers concerning this ſame So- 
veraign Good, ſays, that ſome have plac'd 
8 | zh, 
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it, either in Pleaſure or Tranquility of 

Mind as Epicurus did, whow Seneca 

mentions with ſo much reſpect in his Epi- 
tles; for as for the other Epicurus, Ari- 
ſtippus, Sardanapalus, and the Infamous Mi * 

Mahomet, who believ d that the Happi- ” 
neſs of Life, conſiſted in the Pleaſures of 

the Body, they are unworthy the Name of 

Philoſophers ; This famous Chancellor of | 

the Univerſity of Pat is, thought there had | 

been two Epicurus's, although there was | 

but one, but his Miſtake proceeded from 
this, that he could not imagin that he 

whom the Stoicks ſpoke of, and who had 

been ſo miſrepreſented by ſeveral others, 

could be the ſame that Seneca ſpeaks of 

with. ſo much eſteem. 321 


— EEE 


But a Modern Author has ſet Epicurus's 
 Do@rine in its true Light ; he has done 
Juſtice to bis Virtue by the fine Apologie be 
bas writ in his Juſtification ; but what J 
lool upon to be moſt to the Honour of this 
Great Man, is the Approbation of him, 
who bas nicely examin'd his Moral: This 
learned Succeſſour of Gerſon, who 'joyn'd 
Piety to Learning, Judgment to Penctra- 
tion, and Elegance of Expreſſaon to the 
. Solidity of the Subjects be handles, has in 
4 few. Words, made the Elogium of our 
Philoſopher 5 be does Juſtice to the Ver- 


tut 


PRE FA CE. 
tue of the Pagans, and at the ſame time 
ſhews the Excellency of that of Chriſtianity, 
and if he praiſes the one, it is to make 
that ſhine more Gloriouſiy which we learn 
in the School of Religion. 
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Written by Monſieur Du Roudel. 
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L Picurus was born at a little Town 
call'd Gargeitum, belonging to the 
Athenian Territory, in the Third Year 
of the Hundred and Ninth Olympiad ; he 
was carried in his Infancy to Samos by 
his Father and Mother, Neocles and Che- 
reſtrate ; Their Family which deſcended 
from Phileus, one of the Sons of the fa- 
mous Ajax, being of the Number of 
thoſe the Athenian Counſel caus'd to be 
Tranſported to Samos, in order to eſta- 
bliſh a Colony there, the better to Curb 
the Samians, who were at that time ſuſ- 
| | pected 
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pected to have Ill Deſigns againſt that 
| Republick. 


'Twas here Epicurus, (who conſtant. 


ly went with his Mother to the Temple 
of Juno ) learnt that [ze xpreſſib le Piet . 


by the Greeks, call d, 6o1ryrze any, 
and that profound Veneration for the 
Gods, which ſince made the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of his Virtue. 

This magnificent Temple, the De- 


cency and Pomp of the Ceremonies, the 
Melodious Hymns, and the vaſt Con- 
courſe of People; that reſorted thither 
from all Parts, together with the Dread 
that the awful Preſence of the Goddeſs) 
caus'd, made without doubt an Impreſ- 


ſion on the Heart of Epicurus, as yet 
Young and Tender, and inſpir' d him 
with that extraordinary Devotion, That 
made him and bis Mother repair to deſert- 
ed and enchanted Houſes, to drive out by 
their Prazers the Evil Spirits that haunted 


3 \ / 1 6 
em, o Th jỹ u Taciwmz auto 7h 


eur, KLIUL US LVRY VOTRE. 

He began at the Age of Fourteen to 
have an Inclination for Philoſophy; and 
as a Grammarian was expounding 4 
Verſe out of Heſtoaus, concerning the 
Origin of the Chaos, Epicyrus 2 

2 im 
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him, what the Chaos was? Whence it 
had its beginning, and what Hands 


coulddiſpoſe it into that Order, what it 
was in itſelf? nothing but Confuſion. The 
Grammarian anſwered him, that the 


hiloſophers muſt reſolve him, as to 


thoſe Points; Why then, ſays Epicurus, 


IIl repair to em, and they ſhall explain 


to me this Chaos, ſince they are skill'd in 


Natural Cauſes, which thou art Ignorant 


iy of, mee alri mi 7% Ow dNSav 


irc o. 


He firſt frequented Pamphilu the 


© Platonick, afterwards Nuuſipbanes the 
8 Pythagorean, and at laſt he applied him- 
ſelf to the Writings of Araxagoras, De- 


3 and Archilas, Socrates's Ma- 
er. 

He found in all of em ſomething that 
pleas d him; But not being ſatisfied 
with any of em particularly, he ima- 
gin d it was but making a Judicious 


Choice of their moſt reaſonable Senti- 


ments, to compoſe a perfect Syſtem. 
Accordingly he did ſo. The Work took 
him up Eighteen Years to finiſh, which 
done, he open'd a Scool at Mytilene, 

and afterwards at Lampſacum. 
Ar firſt, he profeſs d himſelf only 2 
Diſciple of Democritus; but his Curioſi- 
Lb! ty, 
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ty, or ſome Domeſtick Affair, cauſingþy t 
The Arch- him to go to Athens, during the Arch hoi 
on was the onſhip of Anaxicrates, he there conversꝰ Ato 
cb + with all the Philoſophers ; after which Mer 
Athens. he made himſelf the Head of a Party. ther 
That which mov'd him to do this“ 

was the perplexity he found Democritu 

in, who believing the Operations o. fü 
Nature to be neceſſary, was there hard 

put to it to ſave Free-will. For altho hor 
it be true, that Things act only accor. en 
ding to their Cauſes, and that theſe ty 
Cauſes are capable of being Cauſes, | 
only by Reaſon of others, that preced- u 
ed them; nevertheleſs tis certain, there chi 
are ſome, that act of themſelves, and pla 
are themſclves the Principles of their ver 
Motions. his 
For Example, Tis true, that thisWpir 
Years Fruits were produced by Trees, 
That theſe Trees were themſelves pro- 
duced by others, and ſo upward for 
Ages paſt, Tis true, theſe Trees ne- NW. 
ceſſarily produce their Fruits, all the Mas 
Conditions requiſite concurring; where- 
as, I that write the Life of Epicurus, w 
might chuſe whether I would write it or N ca 
nor, notwithſtanding I have a Pen, Ink N ę⸗ 
and Paper by me, and that I have read o 
the Ancients, and the Life of Epicurus, Ire 


by 


tl 
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uſing y the famous Ganſſendy. He therefore 
Arch! Shought it neceſſary to admit of certain 
ers Atoms, for the Cauſe of the Motion of 


yhic 2 eclination #yxAirzws, without which 
Y. there would be no Liberty left to Man, 
this ghat is to ſay, all his Actions would de- 


ritu pend on Neceſſity and inevitable Fata- 


S offlity ; from whence it would follow, 


that they could not reaſonably be blam'd 
Hor prais'd, and ſo could not be inno- 
cor. tently puniſh'd, either by the Authori- 
heſeſ ty of Juſtice, or Religion. 

uſes, He had another Reaſon to quit De- 
-p»ocritus's Opinion, which was becauſe 
this Philoſopher did not ſufficiently ex- 


eral Worlds, and that they who read 


pinion than that theſe Worlds appear'd 
and diſappear'd at the ſame time. 

As this Opinion made em uneaſy, 
with Reference to the Comets, which 
were by ſeveral of Democritus's Dilciples, 
as well as thoſe of Pythagoras and Or- 
pheus, took to be ſo many diſtinct Worlds, 
which they ſaw plainly diſappear, Epi- 
curus invented ſo many Whirls, owTes- 
ede as there were Worlds, in which each 
of em might ſuffer a Diſſolution, and 


reaſſume afreſh, being without any De- 
lb 2] triment 


792 lain the Beginning, and End of the ſe- 


his Works, could conceive no other O- 


i 
1 


\ 
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triment to the Univerſe in general. Th 

My Deſign is not to relate here all 
Epicurus's Notions 3; what I have alrea- 
dy ſaid, is only to ſhew the Neceſſity 
he was under, to leave Democritzs's Sen 
timents. Tis true, he forſakes him on 
other Scores not altogether ſo plauſible; 


but that was becauſe he was perſwaded, 
that we ought not to be too bold in ry 
mixing Mathematical Speculations witch 4 
Natural Philoſophy, and that we ought? 10 
rather to be determin'd by our Senſes D 
and Experience, than all the Reaſonings v 
of Men. i 
Twas what made him abandon this 8 
Great Naturaliſt, for as no body has 
ever been in thoſe Regions, as Lucian 
obſerves, he very reaſonably conceiv'd ; 
that it was eaſy to make a Miſtake con- 
cerning many things, without risking 
the Danger of being eſtecm'd either Ig- 


norant or Raſh. 

In truth, is it not a Pity, to behold the 
Aſtronomers even of our own learned 
and clear-ſighted Age, conteſting about 
the bigneſs of the Sun? Copernicus makes 

it. One hundred ſixty two times bigger 
than the Earth; Tzcho, One hundred 
and thirty nine. Lanſpergius, Four 
hundred and thirty four ; and Kepler, 
Three 
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eral. Three thouſand four hundred ſixty nine: 
e all and this as they all think without err- 
Irea. ing a little, and what is ſtill more plea- 
ſſity ſant, they all pretend to prove their 
Sen Opinion by Mathematical Demonſtra- 


n on! tion. A 

ble. Epicurus was then in the Right, to 
ded ſay, rStgera Te ee E Aura, 
in that polſibly theſe Things might be, no Bo- 
with dy knowing the Truth thereof, nor in- 


ww. 
- 


ugbt, deed any thing certain about em. But | 
nies be is ſtill more cunning than all theſe 2 1 


ings Philoſophers, for he expreſs d in two 
Words, all that they labourd to make 
this out with ſo much Oſtentation, and 
has Strife. According to him, the Sun was: 
in Very large, x29 aur in it ſelf, and 
ivd very little with reſpect to us, x22 79 f 
on. 2% iu, by reaſon of its remoteneſs. 
cing *T was after this manner that he left 
e. Democritus's Opinion concerning the 
8% Earth. This imagin'd it to be flat like 
che! 2 Baſon, and the other to be flat after 
ned the manner of a Quoit, but ſomewhat 
out inclining towards the South Pole, and 
kes very Mountainous towards that of the 
ger North. Twas beyond all doubt to re- 
red Cover all the Particles of Fire that reſul- 


ted and flew off at their fall into the 
Ypaniſh Seas, and which rebounding, 


rec Lb 3] reappear d 
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ſied with his own, e dra il may be 


Man; and only with relation to natural 
„ ug he would have us conſider # 
it f1 


reappear'd again at a great diſtance, be- 


| hind thoſe Mountains, towards the Eaſt, Wc 


according to the Report of all the Ma- 
riners of thoſe Times ; or rather it was 
to avoid all the Turnings and Shiftings 8 
of the Philoſophers, that he ſeem d to 
Back the Relation of thoſe Sailors; for 
as to himſelf, he was well enough ſatiſ- 


Jo. 1 
Be it as it will, he did not blindly 


follow the Dictates of any Body in $ 
Phyſical Matters: and looking upon all F 
the Queſtions of this Science, as trifling 
things, and the Work of the Mind of K 


- Pa 


mply, as a proper Occupation for 


us, and as a Means to free us, from 
the Hopes and Fears that torment us. 
Twas a Pleaſure to hear him, as he was i 
well vers d in the Opinions of the Phi: | 
loſophers, and had a Great and Noble | 
Mind, a fine turn, and happy Expreſſion, | 
and that all this was diſplay'd in one of | 
the delightfulleſt Gardens of the World, | 
amidſt a Thouſand Flowers that per- 
fum'd his Auditory, his Hearcrs were in 
a manner enchanted in ſo pleaſant a 
Place: and it was impoſlible to leave it 

without 


| 
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> be- Without being Epicuruss Friend, and 
Eaſt, elieving what he ſaid. 
Ma- However, twas without abuſing his 
t was Mind, that he triumph'd in theſe Aſc 
frings emblies. There never was any Man 
d to 81s dogmatical than he; "Twas always, 
; for ¶ ſeems to me; it may be ſo ; tis probable, 
ſatiſ. . era, fx. There was no 
yay be Naughty. imperious Air in this Man; he 
ever ſpoke any thing in a Magiſterial 
indly Way; and his Actions were always ac- 
y in Fompanied with Gentleneſs and Mode- 
ation. This extraordinary Behaviour 
; Fas very engaging ; all Athens rung of 
t, inſomuch that Crowds of People re- 


chan any other Philoſopher of his Time. 


for 
from This diſpleaſed thoſe Philoſophers, 
t us. put particularly the Stoicks ; and be- 


Fauſe Diotimus was the moſt proper 
„ Perſon for ſo bold an Undertaking, he 


oble vas pitch d upon to write againſt Epicu- 
ion, : A great many of his Satyrical Let- 
e of fers were ſcattered all over Greece; no- 


hing was to be heard in all the Porches 
of Athens but Infamous Reports con- 
ZTerning Epicurus, one while, that he 
gnad had to do with Leontium, or Theri- 
te; another Time he had paſs' d the 


(b 4] Night, 
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had nothing to do but to continue hig 


Night, either in Drinking or Gaming, 
or Roving up and down the Streets; u 
fine, this day they charged him with 
one Crime, the next with another. I 
all which Epicurus remained filent ; bY 
conſidered that our Reputation does now 
abſolutely depend on our ſelves, an 
therefore, if we injuriouſly ſuffer in iti 
through the Malice of others, it ought 
not to diſturb us; the Teſtimony of 
Good Conſcience is worth a Thouſandq 
Witneſſes; and he thought he was hap@ll 
py enough, that he had nothing to re 
proach himſelf with; and as Calumny@ 
ſooner or later wears oft; he judged he 


4 


/ 


Virtuous Practices, to undeceive th 
World: The fineſt Revenge in his Opi t 
nion, was to flight the Injuries, he was o 
loaded with through Envy, and leave 
it to Poſteriry (who would not be by 
aſs d by the Factions of his Time) to dof 
his Memory Juſtice, and diſcover thec 
Malignity of his Enemies. Fi 
As to Diotimus, he was fo far from 
being Angry with him, that he rather 
pity'd him, and left him to his Deſtiny, 
that had only given him Folly for his. 
Portion; he would frequently ſay, hat 
bis Writings were more diverting to on | 
+ Fat 


Xl 
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ming ban any of Ariſtophanes's Comedies, and 


S ; Mat he ſhould be unwilling to ceaſe being 
with e Subject of his Fooleries. 
Ti When the Stoicks perceived that no- 


t; thing was able to ſhake his Conſtancy, 


es nod that Spight could not diſturb him 
„ an his Duty, they bethought themſelves 
in itt crying down his Doctrine, as much 


ought lay in their Power. Immediately 
of M Picurus was repreſented an Impious 
uſandofligate Wretch, that deſerv'd to be 
s hap@lſt headlong from a Precipice, as one 
Who taught his Diſciples nothing but a 
Wiminal Voluptuouſneſs, and Idleneſs. 
This is ſaying much in a few Werds; 
making him paſs for Impious, was 
e thamiſing againſt him, the whole Prieſthood 
s OpiFthe World; and branding him with 
e was oluptuouſneſs, was alarming all the Fa- 
leaveſſers and Mothers of Greece and Italy, 
be by Nagainſt a General Corrupter of Vouth; 
to doſid the Malicious Interpretation they put 
er theſon his Precept of living privately and 
ir d, was no leſs than arming againſt 
All the Magiſtrates, as againſt a Man 


from 


rather ſo prejudiced Youth againſt the taking 
sſtiny, ¶ part of the Government upon em. 
or his Theſe cruel Accuſations being capa- 
„ ibat e of doing Epicurus a Great deal of 
0 = harm; he thought it adviſable ro 
o 


ſhew 


oo bd . 
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ſhew the Injuſtice of em, for which} 
purpoſe, he publiſh'd his Works; his 
Hegeſianax, or Treatiſe on Holyneſs andi 
Picty, and his Charidemus, or concern. 
ing the Nature of the Gods, werelt 
eſteemed by Cicero (who had perus' 
em) to be ſo perfect in their Kinds, 
that the Pontiffs Coruncanus and Scevola, 
could not have writ better; and without 
all doubt, it was a Mortification to him, 
that ſome of his Friends were not the 
Authors of theſe excellent Works. As 
there are only ſome Fragments left o 
theſe Books, among the Works of the 
Ancients, I ſhall take notice of what | 
have learnt from them concerning em. 
 *Tis moſt certain, that Epicurus pro- 
feſt the Belief of a Plurality of Gods; 
be was daily in the Temples ; he fre- pr 
uently offer'd Sacrifices, and was very 
nverſant with the Prieſts. In that 
quarter of the Town which he inhabit · Ire 
ed ( whieh was the Old Town) there 
was a Venus done by Alcauenus, which 
by I know not what Accident, was notſſan 
ſo much in Vogue as it deſervd; he by foi. 
his Devotion and Piety ſet it in eſteem 3g 
and in a little time made it as famous; | 
as the Venus Vrania of Phidias. roi 


a 
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hich I ſhall not take notice of his founding 
his Chappel at Samos, in the Temple of 


andi; nor of the particular Veneration, 
ern. ¶ paid to Apollo Epicurius; But ] muſt 
WereÞt omit (as an indiſputable Token of 
us d Piety) That being hated and envied 
nds 4thers, by the Generality of Philo- 
volaWhers ; he had not fail'd being baniſhe 
* from the Town, as Ariſtotle was; 
im, 


ſwallowing the bitter Potion like So- 
tes, if his Enemies could have had 
cient hold of him, on the Score of 
ft o ligion. 
{ thc Another invincible Proof of his Piety 
nat chat none of the Gentiles ever ador d 
em. e Gods with the ſame Purity and Sin- 
pro- rity he did. Moſt commonly their 
ods ayers were ſelfiſh; they either im- 
fre- rd the Bleſſing of ſome additional 
veryood, or the avoiding ſome impending 
thatEil ; Nay, ſome of em were ſo irre- 
abit-Wrent in their Petitions; that the more 
thereWodeſt and Religious were for having 
rhichſe Gods prayed to after a publick 
s notWanner, and with an audible Voice; to 
he by hoid the Infamy of thoſe who ſhould 
dem zig Impertinencies. But as for Epicu- 
mousFs he approach'd the Gods, neither 
rough Avariciouſueſs nor Fear; Twas 
ays with a Filial Duty, and out of 
an 
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Peace, & c. But moſt commonly it w. 


an awful reſpe& to their Power and M. 
jeſty; and with a regard to the Exce 
lency of their Nature. Deum Coleba 


(lays Seneca) nulla ſpe, nullo pretio in a 
ductus, ſed propter Majeſtatem ejus exinh 4 
am, ſupremamq; Naturam. Twas fe 
thank em for ſome particular DiſcoveW;,, 
ry that Day; for ſome new AttainmentyMW,. 


for being given to underſtand that 
Friends were in good Health, or on th 
Score of the Publick Welfare an 


to thank em that he had a Truſty an 
True Friend; that he was prepared fo 
Calamities and Croſtes wee ors 5 ui; 


He was a very aſſiduous frequente 
of the Temples, in ſo much that Dioch 
(who had a contrary Opinion of him 
perceiving him there, could not forbea 
breaking into this Exclamation, What 
Solemnity is lere? What a roble Spect ad 
do I behold? Epicurus in a Temple? 4 
my Suſpicions vaniſh, Piety reſumes il 
Place, and Jupiter never appears ſo gred 
as when Epicurus # on his Knees, a th 
ries & H Ve, &c. 1 

I muſt at the ſame time own, Tha 
he contributed a little to his Calumnies 
by his Notions concerning a th 

— , 1 
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e believed the Gods led a peaceable, 
uiet, undiſturb d Life (in their Intra- 
undane Spaces) in the full Fruition of 
profound Security, and every way en- 

oying a perfect Eaſe, had no other Em- 
loyment than the Contemplation of them- 


cove loves, and their bliſsful State, and thus 
dent rapt up in their own Happineſs, and fill'd 
it 2 pith their proper Excellency, they would 
Mn 


ot concern themſelves with the Govern · 
auen of the World, but left it entirely to 


IC WAY ihe its Chance. 
Ya But Epicurus thought thus only with 
ed reference to the Revolution of the Sea- 


ſons, Generations, and Corruptions, 
and other Phyſical Matters. He ima- 
Wegined the World was Vigorous and 
Witrong enough to ſupport and maintain 
it ſelf in the ſtate it was in. He believ'd 
chat every thing had its peculiar Functi- 
ons, and that after ſo perfect and eaſy 
a manner, that the Birds for Example, 
could fly up and down in the Air; and 
the Fiſh ſwim to and fro in the Water, 
© and each in their reſpective Element ſeek 
@ 70Y their. proper Food, Gc. without any 
BW neceſſity of a Divine Providence to 
Guide and Direct theſe Motions. Bur 
as for what related to the Morals, he 
thought the Gods made that their Care, 
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i as it appears by theſe Divine Word 
9 


| 2 and eaſily ; for if it was poſſible fo 


"Tis a very hard and difficult Thing fall 
him, who by his A@ions violates, an 
injures Human Society, to paſs his Day 


im to deceive the Gods, (which it i 
not even in thought) and although ht 
might impoſe upon Men, yet he muſt need. 
know that this cannot laſt always. A Sur. 
prize, a Dream, a fit of Sickneſs ſhall un. 
tye a Man's Tongue, and make him di 
cover the Sins he has ſo induſtriouſiy con. Al 
ceald. In fine, he that Tranſgreſſes and 
Commits a Crime, is never at quiet, but 
always reſtleſs and uneaſy, and in perpetus 
al Expectation of the Puniſhment he has 
de ſer od. 

Lucretius expreſſes this Thought very 
well, ſo does Petronius and Lucian. ap 
Every Body knows they were all three tec 
Epic ure ans : Lucretins has it thus, far 


Nec facile eſt placidam, & pacatam degere Vitam, I no 


Qui violat factis, Communia fædera Pacis; ral 


Et ſi fallit enim Divum Genus, humanumq, Cti 
Perpetuo tamen id fore Clam, diffidere debet; I th 
Quippe ubi ſe multi, per ſomnia ſepe Loquentes, ¶ an 

ut Morbo delirantes, procreare feruntur; th: 
Et Celata diu in Medium peccata dediſſe. 


Thus Engliſhed, by Mr. Creech; in 
Nor 
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or can thoſe Men expect to live at eaſe, 
Who violate the Common Bonds of Peace; 
ho? now they lie conceal'd, from Men and 


[God, 

hey ſtill muſt fear, *twill ſometimes come 

of bet [abroad ; 
t ince ſome Diſeasd,and ſome by Night betray, 
hb Arne Wicked Actions they have done by day, 
eedi Tho hid in Night; ſcarce Hel fo deep as they. 
Sur. . GEARS 
An. Fetronius. Male eſt extra legem viventibus; 


„Alcruere ſemper expectant. [quidquid-- 
diſ The N . paſs their Time, but ill, 
con. Always expecting, what will follow ſtill. 


, butLucian. Ou Aious q SroIg c Noor 
petu. vou can't deceive the Gods, contrive it 
e has Es [Cne'er ſo well. 


very How odd ſoever this Opinion may 
cian, appear, ir has, notwithſtanding, been 
hreel received by ſome of our Predeceſſors. A 

famous Author has pretended, that 

God's Providence concern'd it ſelf with 
7am, nothing but what related either to Mo- 
; rality or Divinity. As for the reſpe- 
> ative Members of the Univerſe, he 
t; [thinks they may be conſidered as a great 
ene and magnificent piece of Clockwork, 
that God had fram'd for many Ages, 
and which of it ſelf would laſt for the 
intended time, without being out of 


Nor order, 
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ſelf, to ſhew the difference betwixt hi 


order, by reaſon of the Skilfulneſs of 
the Workman, and the Goodneſs of th 
Work. 

As to his Opinion concerning Plex 
ſure, there is hardly ſuch an Inſtance of 
Injuſtice being done to any Man, hi 
Works have 1 falſified, corruptec 
and miſconſtrued ; and altho' from tim 
to time one or other has juſtified Epzcu 
rus, the Stoicks, who were always th 
moſt prevalent with the People, by 
their Hypocriſy, always found ſom 
means or other to fruſtrate thoſe Vindi 
cations. 

Epicurus his Notion in reference ti p 
Pleaſure was this, he believed that ti 
be happy, as far as our Mortal Conditi 
on, and the frailty of our Nature woult 
permit we ſhould enjoy à perfect Tran 
2 of Mind, and an Indolency as to th 

ody, puirre aXyeiv xare n, pie Ti, 
ee N Wy. For as we an 
conſtantly expos d to the Revolution 0 
the Seaſons, to the Intemperance of thi 
Air, to Buſineſs, and the Fatigues 0 
Life, G. tis a great Thing not to b. 
diſtemper d, without aſpiring to a pet 
fect Health; twas thus he expreſt him 


a 


lmaj > 


"3 5 


— 
js 


Opinion, and that of the Cyraneans. 


Thi 
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eſs of 


feb The Cyrenzans plac'd the Soveraign 


Epicurus e jovi in Reſt and Quiet; 
The Cyreneans in the Body; Epicurus 
chiefly in the Soul; the Cyreneans in the 


Plea 
ce of 


, hi Preſent, Paſt, and Future; the Cyrena- 
Pre ans eſteemed the Pains of the Body to be 


* Inſupportable; whereas Epicurus lookt 
'S thy 
e, by 
{om 
[indi 


pable of tormenting us at a Times, and 
in all Places, 

Now if we rightly conſider after what 
manner Epicurus liv'd, there is not the 
leaſt Ground to think him a Man of 
Pleaſure and Diverſion ; molt common- 
ly he liv d upon Bread and Water, and 
when he had a mind to indulge himſelf 
a little more than ordinary, he requir d 
no more than a little Cytharean Checſe, 
and a Quarter of a Pint of Wine. He 
had contracted ſuch an habitual Tem- 
perance, that leſs than a Penny a Day 
defray d his Expences: and although 
ſeveral of his Followers, imitated him 
very Zealouſly, yet none came up ſo 
near to his Sobriety as Metrodorus, who 
notwithſtanding, ſpent a Penny a Day. 
One of his Enemies ſpeaks thus of him; 
Tis with Pleaſure male mention of E- 
picurus, that they who reſort to his Hali- 

e tation, 


ice (0 
hat tt 
adit 
woul; 
Tran 
10 th 
Te 7M 
„e at 
ion o 
of thi 
les 0 
to be 
a pet 
t kin 
xt hi 


1. 
Thi 


| Good, or Pleaſure 2» wvic{ in Motion; 


upon thoſe of the Mind, alone to be ca- 


— 
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tation, as to a Paradiſe of Pleaſure, may 4 


ſelves there, all ſorts of Pleaſure, by reaſon 


— 


know, that in what part ſoever they come 
there, they muſt live and behave them ſelve: 
Soberly and Modeſily. If they repair to 
his delightful Garden, and propoſe to them-| 


of theſe Words that are Writ over the Gate: 
Paſſenger, tis here thon wilt find good Eu. 
tertainment ; Iis here that Pleaſure | 
eſteem d the SoveraignGood 5 The Maſter 
75 always ready to receive thee Courteonſiy; Nei 
but take notice of one Thing; thou mu 
exped only à piece of Cake, and thy fill of 
Water. Here Hunger is not provok'd, 
but ſatisfied; Thirſt is not excited, but p 
quenched; and that, with what coſts 
lictle or nothing. Is this all? Yes, and 
this is the Pleaſure that Eyicurut was 


charm'd with; but let us hear what he er 


tfays himſelf, 1245 79 n , FLoy, & c. Nor 
Thanks be to bleſſed Nature, for having ſo 
contrived it, that thoſe Things that are 
really neceſſary, are eaſily procurable, where-M' ? 
as thoſe that are not neceſſary, are hard vel 
to be found, wilt tboy ſupport Life 8 have 
Bread and Water. Milt thou fair nicely? 
Be Hungry; for twould be in vain to ran- Nan 
ſack the Market for Scarce and coſtly Diſh-* 
es, either of Fleſh or Fiſh, and whatſoever ui 
Luxury and a nice Palate might propoſe; N. 

i 
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hall be ſo far from ſatisfying, that it 
a rather provoke an Appetite ; whereas 
Wt the ſame time, a ſmall matter ſhall ſuf- 
ie, if 104 only regard your preſent want. 
ii not plain, that Nature has no other 
Drift than to appeaſe Hunger and Thirſt 2 
Jt does not require an Expenſive Food in 
ry Kind, but only what is ſufficient. As 
is for my ſelf, a ſlice of Cake, and a Dranght 
F Spring Water, makes me vie with Jupi- 
er himſelf, with his Nectar and Ambro- 
la, and not in the leaſt envy him. For 
fill of heſe Twenty Tears paſt, leſs than a Penny 
ok d. Day has kept me. Na, ſometimes, I 
but have even leſſened that, and don t allow my 
elf what I could diſpenſe with, in order 
o find out whether any thing be wanting 
o my Pleaſure. I have from thence ob- 
erved, that a ſmall matter was ſufficient 
Ver Nature, that would eaſily accuſtom it 
elf to it. In fine, If it be the CharaGer 
pf the Gods to ſtand in need of nothing ; 
ii the Character of a Wiſe Man to want 
very little, 
This made him ſay of Pithocles, who 
ad lately inherited large Poſſeſſions, 
and yet thirſted after others; , you 
[he (eve a Mind to make Pithocles Rich, you 
muſt not add to his Wealth, but confins 
nd leſſen bis Wiſhes, This made him 
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ſay again to thoſe who dreaded Povail 
ty; Hou will live according to Natun 
you need never fear being Poor; and 
you muſt live according to Opinion, yo 
never be Rich; for Nature requires but i. 
tle, whereas the greateſt Afluence is ni 
exongh for O, inion. 1 

Bur if Epicurus was Temperate, 5 
was not leſs Chaſt 3 CHryſippus as mud 
his Enemy as he was, yet bore him t 
Teſtimony ; Tis true, He ſaid, it wi 
through Iuſenſibility, & avaiomoick, al 
that certainly he was Impotent. 

{ can't tell whether what he ſaid wi 
from Inſpection, or whether the Sto 
which had tormented Fpicurns, al moi 
during the whole courſe of his Life, h c 
not afforded him leiſure to be Amorou 
But this is moſt certain, that never a 
Man had a meaner Opinion of Lo 
than he ; owwwoir, laid he, ave 
wie, d g ef wh Bane, Li 
ever benefitted any one, nay, tis much 
it did no harm. In his Opinion, it vi 
a fort of Fever, deſtructive to the Bod 
in fine, a ſhort Epilepſy. He lool 
upon it as a ſhortner of the Days of 
moſt vigorous; and judg'd that f 
Gout, the Weaknels of the Eyes, t 

. trembling of the Nerves, were all ca 
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d by the Commerce with Women; and 
Natur 


and r 5 rm 
„n, 30 Pain, ought to practice this Precept 
but l za eee IN 
'e ines 2n024n, @ War havin X25 HN 


* grog, to eat moderately, uſe much 


15 mud : IN 25 

him ti Now although he allow'd his F5/emaz 
. ir un do Marry upon certain Conſiderations, 
„it wi 


et he always was againſt the illegal 
1 ſe of Women. There was nothing he 
had more in Abomination, than thoſe 


ſaid u 

e Stom tommon Proſtitutes, who may be pro- 
almo 5 perly ſtyl'd, The Sinks of Luxury and 

ifo ( ſciviouſneſti, and who may be ſaid to 

moro be carricd away with the Torrent of 


their Paſſion. There are (notwithſtand- 


* ng the Depredation of Time) ſufficient 

N eſtimonials in his Writings of his A- 

, L erſion to ſuch Practices, and the Seve- 
7 


rity with whicn he forbid all his Follow- 


1, it W 
he Bod 
e look 
ys of i] 
that t 
es, f 
all ca 


Perſons of that Character; but above 
all, the living after the manner of the 
Cyniques. All which ſufficiently ſhews 
his Chaſtity and Modeſty. 


[£3] But 


What they who deſired to live in Health, 
r at leaſt be free from Infirmity and 


That he had frequently in his Mouth, 


Exerciſe, and to have nothing to do with 


ers, entertaining any Commerce with 


— 
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But what could be the Cauſe of any Hi. 


Bodys ſuſpecting Epicurus of Inconti. 1 af 
nency ? I ſuppoſe here it lies; Thea in 
had aſſiſted publickly at Pythagoras his pa 
Lectures at Samos, and Laſthenia of Mic 
Mantinea, and Axiothea of Phliaſa, had = 
heard Plato, from whence Themiſta who NI 
was a Woman of Senſe, and had a Mind 
to have more, thought ſhe might with- 3 
out Reflection go to Epicnras's Garden; 12 
No notice was taken of it at firſt; But as 
ſoon as Metrodorus, Epicurus's Diſciple, 
and familiar Friend, had taken the Beau- MV 
tiful Leontium for Concubine; Then Di- h. 
otizms Poſſidonius and Soſion, began to 4 
Inveigh againſt theſe Women, and load tl 
Epicurus with Calumnies, and blacken d 
his Reputation as much as lay in their WF” 
Power, giving a full looſe to their Inve- 8 
terate Malice againſt him. | 
But the Caſe is plain, Epicurus had M1 
ſuffered Metrodorus to take Leontium for | 
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a Concnbine becauſe his Conſtitution was 
ſuch, that he could not live without a 
Woman; both the Athenian Laws, and 
Civil Laws allowing that fort of Con- 
verſation with Women; and it ſeems 
very hard that theſe three zealous Sto- 

| icks ſhould wink at Ariſtotle's having 
„ Herpyllis, 


2 
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any Herpylli, and yet on ſuch ſmall grounds, 
onti- Maſh out ſo vehemently againſt Epicurus, 
beans 1 ince he was Guilty of no more, than 
s his parely tolerating in his Friend, what he 
2 of id not approve of in himſelf. 
had There were not wanting Perſons to 
Who , indicate Epicurus even in his Life- time, 
Hind ns Diocles, Hermacus, &c. Nay, ſome 
vith- of his Enemies were ſo juſt as to do it, 


den; and among the reſt Arceſilas; who be- 


ut a. ng ask d why ſeveral came over from 
iple, the other Philoſophers to Epicurus, 
eau · when at the ſame time none of Epicurys 
| Di- his Sect were obſerved to go over to 
n to Many other? he anſwer d, That it was for 
load bi Reaſon that it was an eaſy thing 10 
en'd nale an Eunuch of a Man, but it was 
heir ¶ impoſſible to make a Man of an Eunuch. 


we- St. Gregory Nazianzen ſays thus of him, 


had Ipſam Voluptatem Putavit præmium, 
for Epicurus extare omnibus Laboribus, 
vas ME Mortaliumq; huc tendere Bona omnia; 
t a Ac ne ob Voluptatem improbam 

nd Quis Crederet, Moderatus & Caſtus 


on- [fuir. 
ms Dum vixit, Ille, Dogma Moribus pro- 
to- bans. 
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ambitious and coverous of Glory and 


But let us conſider Epicuru/ 8 Precepli 
Adv: Creme, Live obſcurely. And ex 
amine whether it be ſo pernicious as he 
is repreſented. at 

Tis moſt certain, that this Maxim i 1 
none of Epicurus 5 but his Brothers N 
ocles, who took a particular Delight! 10 . 
2 Private obſcure way of living. "Tim 
true, Epicurus adviſes not to meddla 
with the Government of the Republickit 
unleſs mov'd thereto, by ſome preſſin i 
Canſe © But then we mult reflect he way 
forming his Miſeman, whoſe chief Em 
ployment was to be that of Contemplagll 
tion; for as to thoſe who are natural 


e 


Honour, tis none of their Buſineſs i 
live conceal d; on the contrary, he ad 
viſes em to betake themſelves to an 
active Life, by ſome Function or Ot 
fice in the Government, becauſe thejſ 
would Joſe their time in a Contemplai 
tive Life, O5 oa rav3ec, & c. fol 
which Reaſon &piarus would have cyveW 
ry Man examine himſelf, by ſtudying 
his Inclinations, and 1 5 follow thai 
courſe of Life that is moſt agreeable rg tog 
em. ana3:y ergo TW h3oviy. oY 
Good of every Perſon conſiſts in what 
he deligh ts in. | 


Do 


— — 
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recep Do not we find there have been Epicu- 
id ens both of the Sword and Gown? 
s as ive there not been of em in the Senate, 
ain the Army:? Not to mention Pet. 
xim ius, Torquatus and Trebatius, was there 
rs Nr a Pomponius Atticus, that wiſe and 
ight ii I tuous Roman, whom Cicero eſteem'd 
Ti vond all his other Friends, and who 
neddl$K&m'd to be ſent into the World, only 
ublick do it Good, and to teach it how to 
pre ſſin e. It is but reading his Life by Cor- 
he wa u, Nepos, to have a perfect Idea of 
ef Em honeſt and vertuous Man, and of the 
emplaWanner how the True followers of Epi- 
turall@-s led their Lives. Don't we find in 
ry ande ſame Rome, Thorius, Memmins, L. 
neſs tut, and ſeveral other Men of the 
he adh vord; and, in fine, that C. Caſſius, 
to alſo had infallibly defeated Auguſtus 
or Of it not been for that unlucky Stoick 
e theyW-tus, who would needs command the 
-emplaſWeght Wing, at the Philippic Action. 
:c, foi From all which it is plain that Epicu- 
ve eveſ@'s Doctrine contain d nothing Preju- 


udyingWial ro the Commonwealth; and tis 

w tha plain that he did not deſerve to be 

able roWnſured for the Precept of living pri- 
TheWccly. 

in What; 


However, 
Do 
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However, I ſhall ſay in the behalf 0 
Neocles, that when he firſt propos d it 
he had no other View than the Well 
fare of the Private People of Athen, 
and thoſe who like himſelf had a Min 
to lead a retired and quiet Life; for i 
ſhort, tis neither Inſcriptions, nor Sta 
tues, nor Triumphal Arches ; nay, no 
even the Triumphs themſelves that ar 
capable of making a Man Happy. Be 
ſides, How many are there who hay 
really deſerv d them, and yet have no 
had them: And, on the other (ide, hoy 
many have had thoſe diſtinguithine 
Marks of Honour, and yet have no 
deſeryd em? What Pains? Wha 
Tricks > What Meanneſſes have nc 
been uſed with theſe People ro obrain 
*em? The Man who has had Three 
hundred Statues erected to him, has 
been unhappy enough to ſee *em al 
thrown down before his Death. A 
ſmall matter puts you in the People 
Favour, and as ſmall a matter puts you 
out. If you are more Vertuous, and 
better qualified than the reſt of the 
Republick, you are preſently doom 
to Baniſhment. If you get clear of 
that, you're accuſed ſtrait of 46. 
OLIN! 
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f ofWcher Crime: It is therefore, ſays he, 

i uch better, #0 lead an Obſcure and Pri- 

ele Life, from whence as from a Place 

ben Safety we may behold the Dangers 

Tina ar others run, without being con- 

Yr Mern'd therein; which Miſchief they 

cur, by their Miſtake, in what Con- 
Wicutes Happyneſs, through their Chi- 

Perical Notions. 

But it is a Man's Buſineſs 4 _ to 
ſelf, and poſſeſs himſelf; ſince he is 
x 2 2 be — die for bim 

* 


Oni vive Tibi, nam Moriere Tibi. 


e noi But to return to Epicurus, he was not 
braifly a Man of Counſel, and Merit, but 
-hre{Wſo a Truſty Friend, and an excellent 

haWitizen, when Demetrins beſieged A- 
n ales, and moſt of the Town were ſtar- 
. Ad to that Degree, that a Father and 
oplesWon fought for a dead Rat; he was ſo 
s youountiful as to ſupport all his Family 
„ andhd Diſciples ; tis true, the Expence 
f theſhas not great, for he diſtributed to each 
om derſon ſo many Beans each Day, how- 
ar offer, this was more than he was obli- 
ſomeſed to do, and he thereby gave em to 
othe! under- 


_ 
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underſtand how moderately he woul 
have em live at all Times. 
This made him belov'd general} 
throughour all Greece, and particular 
by his Followers, who in Plinys Tin 
were wont to meet every twentieth da 
of the Month, in order to celebrate thi 
Commemoration of this Great Man, 
There was not one of them that ha 
not his Picture by him, or elſe engravi 
on {cme Piece or other, or in a Ring 
There were very few among 'em by 
had ſome of his Works by Heart ; Nay 
there was a fort of Emulation among 
them, who ſhould know moſt ; one 0 


em nam'd S:yroz could recite a grealiſf 7 
part of em, tho Eyicurus had writ vali fe 
ly. It is ſaid he writ Three hundred th 
Volumes, and what is very particula ch 
without quoting any Author. Howllf q. 
ever, it is not to be wonder'd at, thalf 6 
his Diſciples ſhould vie one with ano w 
ther in the learning of em by Hear o 
There could be nothing more Politeſ p. 
nothing more natural, nor more judici ha 
ous; in fine, they were of a Conſum ca 
mate Perfection in their reſpective in 
Kinds. One may form a Judgment ol hi 
em by the Three ſmall Epitomes tha ac 


ar 


* 
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are yet extant. Cicero ſays, they ſold 
mightily in his Time, and were held in 
great eſteem. | 

I took notice of his being a good Ci- 
tizen, which muſt be allowed by every 
one, ſince he would never abandon his 
Country, although by reaſon of the 
frequent Changes and Revolutions that 
happen'd in it, Athens ſuffered very 


> thi 
* 
t ha 


ray much, ſo that ſeveral Perſons of Diſtin- 
Ning tion and Merit removed themſclves to 
1 bull other Towns. He endard without 
Naſſſ Complaining the infatiable Avarice of 


ongl 
ne 0 
greg 
vali 


Demetrius Phalereue, and patiently bore 
with all Lachares's Cruelties, and King 
Demetrius his Pride. He conſtantly of- 
fered up his Pray ers for the Proſperity of 


ndreſſ the Republick, and the Reſtoration of 
culal the Ancient Government; yet he ac- 
Hoy quieſced in the preſent Times, and the 
„ cha Governours appointed it by Providence. 


h ano When theſe Magiſtrates were Vexati- 


ca ous and Cruel he arm'd himſelf with 
Polite Patience and Fortitude ; when their be- 
judic haviour was ſuch as it ought to be, it 
nſum caus'd in him both Gratitude and Love. 


ect In fine, he was reſolved to die where 
ent 08 his Forefathers had lived and. died, and 
es tha accordingly he did at the Age of Three- 

Ale ſcore 
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was Praiſe. worthy in the paſt, and no. 


* 
; * 
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Go, 
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ſcore and twelve Years of a Retention 
of Urine, having been furiouſly ra 
mented with the Stone. = 

It is impoſſible to die with great 
Conſtancy, or rather Joy. He had thi 
Satisfaction to have liv'd, and to finil 
his Courſe according to his Mind, lea 
ing his School in a flouriſhing Condit 
on, and being himſelf in the greatel 
Eſteem, both in Greece and Itah, ih 
both which Countries he had a greif 
many Statues erected to him, He had 
ſerved his Country and his Friends, and 
reflected with Pleaſure on the ſtate i 
Reſt he was going to, in which he was to 
be freed from thoſe conſtant Combats hi 
had had with Ignorance andSuperſtition# 
Then running over in his Mind wha 
had been moſt remarkable in his Life) 
and the Reflections Poſterity woul 
make thereon, he had the Satisfactiot 
on one fide, to find nothing but what 


thing but what would be glorious toll 
him for the future. He therefore cheat. 
fully embraced Death, as what would 
certainly ſuppreſs Envy and render hin 
Immortal. 


Epi. 


8. 


The Lies of EPICURUS. dj 


tention Epicurus was not miſtaken in his Ac- 
ly ral mpt, for his Doctrine was taught af- 
r his Death with more Zeal than du- 
Sreateſng his Life. 
ad thi it had Schools in moſt of the E- 
o finilſſhhinent Towns of the Rowan Empire, 
lead notwithſtanding, upon the Ruin 
onditi 'q the Empire, it underwent the 
reatelffne Fate that attended all the other 
aly, iſ iloſophies, v!z. ill Uſage, neverths- 
a greaffaſs, it has ever had Profeſſors, either 
Te had blick or Private; and ſince the Learn- 
s, an and Vertuous Gaſſendus has ex- 
tate off@Þunded it, it is now more in Eſteem 
was tcggan ever. 
bars he 
ſtirionM 
| whal 
is Life 
woule 
factior 
t what 
ad no. 
OUS to 
cheat. 
would} 
ler him 
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INTRODUCTION. 


E ſhalloften have occaſion to make 
mention of the Wiſe Man in this 
Treatiſe, and as the Term 1s va- 
ouſly accounted for by the Philoſophers, its 
equiſite we ſhould explain the Notion and 
dea they had of it. | 

The Wiſe Man then, is he who adheres . 
o Virtue, and does nothing but by the di- 
ection of Prudence, and conſequently never 
s any thing but what is — 
| B and 
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and fit to be admir'd ; *tis the moſt perfect 
Pattern of the Actions of our Life, but the WIPE 
Philoſophers have repreſcnted him in a diffe- 
rent manner, according to the particular e 
Genius of their reſpective Secs. 
1. Meta. Ariſtotle will have him to be a Man that i a 
has penetrated into every thing within the me 
Compaſs of our Knowledge, that has diſ- 
cover'd what was unknown to other Men, 
who is immoveably fixt, as to his Opinion, i 
from the certainty thereof; who knows beſt 
how to teach the Truth of his Speculations; 
and who, in fine, prefers the knowledge of 
himſelf, of regulating his Life and gover-| 
ning his Paſſions, to that which has only in 
view the Utility and Benefit of others. 

The Mind of the Wiſe Man (ſays Iſocrates) Fun 
ought to be in that ſerene, quiet, and calm State, 
that nothing ſhou'd be able to ruffle or diſturb; 
he muſt reconcile himſelf to the Times, be juſt nM 
his Actions, and honeſt in his Converſation ; ht 
muſt bear with the vexations Humors of thoſe he 
frequents, muſt ſubjugate his Paſſions, not be de- 
jected in Adverſity, nor be in the leaſt pufſt 1 

when Fortune ſmiles : He ought to poſſeſs al 
theſe Qualifications ſo perfectly as to reduce en 
into Practice; without which, he is unworthy the 

Title of Wiſe Man. N 
Lib. 4. This extraordinary Man (according to. 4; 
Suſe. Cicero) is he who knows how to keep his. © 
queſt. Mind in a juſt Moderation, and ſuch an un- I. On 
ſhakeable Firmneſs, as ſhall cauſe a profound 
Tranquility ; who never gives way to Me-. 
lancholy or Fear; who preſcribes Bounds toll. e. 
his Deſires, and who behglds all that hap 


Pens 


* 


* 
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— 
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pens to Mankind, whether vexatious or de- 
lightful, with ſo indifferent an Eye, as to be 
neither too much diſturb'd, or pleas'd there- 
at. What can be ſuppos'd to appear ex- 


with Comments and Reflections. 


| v2 


raordinary to him, who has ſo frequently 


meditated on the vaſt Immenſity of the Uni- 
- {Wverſe, and that of Eternity? Can he meet 


ith one thing in his Studies, or 1n the ſhort 
pace of Time he lives, that can ſurprize 


Wim, whoſe Mind is ſo continually apply'd, 


hat he foreſees, expects, and receives with- 


Put Aſtoniſhment, whatever befalls him? to 


hom nothing is ever new, and who paſſes 


Pver his Life without Fright or Diſquiet, in 
any place the fickle Wantonneſs of For- 
Tune ſhall appoint him? 


Horace (after having told us, That the Wiſe Lib. 3; 
an ought to be eaſy in Mind, even at the ap- Ode 3. 


roach of Death) repreſents him a Man unal- 
erable in his Reſolutions, determin'd never 


o follow the deprav'd Sentiments of the 
ulgar,and above being ſcar'd by the Threats 


df the Great; and ſo much Maſter of him- 


elf, that if the Univerſe was to undergo its 


aſt Diſſolution, he'd behold himſelf involy'd 


nits Ruins without Fear. 

« The truly Wiſe Man (ſays Petrarcha) ne- Dial, 2. 
ver boaſts of what he knows, becauſe *tis 
* diametrically oppoſite to Virtue, which he 


.&* ought ſtrictly to adhere to; for he muſt be 


Wiſe indeed, and not be ſatisfy'd with the 


Reputation and Character of being ſo, but 


*really be ſo: He muſt reflect on the vait 
textent of Nature, muſt examine himſelf 
ſtrictly, and behold with Grief the many 

B 2 we 
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DedConſ. 
lib. 1 o 6 3 . 


he is Subject to God alone. 


<« Rxcellencies are wanting to an abſolute | 
ce and conſummate Perfection in his Attain- 
ce ments, with reference to his Mind and} 
« Morals. 

. ©©Tis not enough (continues the ſaid Au- 
ce thor) to ſpeak with Applauſe on all the 


Sciences; *tis much more excellent to re- 
c collect ourſelves, and baniſh all Fear, to be 
more exact in our Conduct, and to endea-| 
ec your to attain an interiour Wiſdom, be- 
& cauſe that diſſipates at once the falſeOpini-} 
ec ons which had ſeiz'd our Mind, and diſ- 
c perſes that inſolent Temerity that prompts| 


& us on to the undertaking of things full of be 
& inevitable Danger, and makes us wiſh ne-. Ce 
« ver to he neceſſitated to give an Exper. 
< ment of our Wiſdom, leſt our Weakneſs H. 


< ſhou'd be diſcover'd, and our Vanity ap all 
ce pear ridiculous. | be: 

Lipſius defines the Wiſe Man thus, © He's ſtr 
n Man (ſays he) who runs a full Career in © 
« the fruitful Plains of Virtue, who gives} the 
c himſelf a full ſcope in Knowledge, who. - 
“informs himſelf of the true Spring from '8' 
& whence Fear proceeds, and fortifies him his 
< ſelf againſt all the aſſaults of the Paſſions. an 

“pid you ever hear (continues he) theſ In 
c haughty Motto of ſome Kings of this Age, e 
ce Without Fear or Hope? Nis the true Cha- 


racter of this mighty Man; and he who ever fle 
can eſtabliſh himſelf in this happy State, is . C 
bove all crown'd Heads; he's in a perfedſ '" 
Freedom, Fortune can have no hold of hin to 
his Conſtitution can never ſway his Reaſon: = 


The thi 


| 


he 
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The Stoicks (who are no leſs vain than 
the Phariſees among the Few-) have been ex- 
travagant in the Deſcription of their Wiſe 
Man ; the Qualifications they have beſtow'd 


upon him, have even drain'd their Imigina- 


tions; the State they place him in, was the 
Work of their Pride and Vanity, and his At- 


tributes are ſo manyWitneſſes of their Folly. 


This Man, who had his Exiſtence only in 


.& their Brains, is preſumptuous enough to di- 


ſpute Excellency, even with the Deity it 
ſelf. He would perſwade People, that in 
the vileſt Slavery, He is the Ouly Man that 


5 bears the Scepter, that He alone rules the 


Commonwealth; that He 1s the Only O- 
i. rator, Poet, Good Citizen, and true Friend; 
He dares to maintain, that notwithſtanding 


all the Deformities of Body, He's the only 


beautiful Perſon ; that in the greateſt di- 
ſtreſs, He's the only Rich Man ; and tho” ex- 
tracted from the Dreggs of the People, He's 
the only Noble born. 

He knew all that the reſt of Mankind was 
ignorant of ; was incapable of Lying, fixt in 


im- 01S Opinion, out of the inſult of the Paſſions, 


and without the leaſt dread of Torments ; 
in ſhort, always of an even Temper, and 

ever infallible. 
Nevertheleſs, as theſe Philoſophers re- 
flected, that the natural Diſpoſition of Man, 
caus'd in him ſuch Motions, that if very 
violent and ſtrong, were ſtil'd Paſſions,hard 
to overcome ; and that theſe Sallies, pro- 
ceeding from Temper and Conſtitution, 
were inſeparable from Life; they bethought 
themſelves, by certain fallacious Reaſonings, 
B 3 to 
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De Tr. 


Ep. 24 


to aſſign to tbeir Wiſe Man (tho a — 
of all the ſigns of Human Frailty) ſuch a ha- 40 
bit of Virtue, as ſhould diſtinguiſh him from 
all the reſt of Mankind. 
They were ſo bold as to maintain, that! 
notwithſtanding, whoever was addicted to 
the Pleaſures of Love, to Luxury, Debau- 
chery and Anger, were guilty: Yet the 
Wiſe Stoick (altho' paſſionately Amorous, in 
the higheſt-Tranſports of Anger, and amidſt 
the greateſt Merriments and Feaſting) was 
ſtill innocent, without being-fubje& to the 
Tyranny of the Paſſions. Can there be any 
thing more ridiculotis than this way of Rea. 
ſouing ? ? Was there ever a Sect, where good 
Senſe preſided leſs ? It has notwithſtanding, 
afforded Great Men; but if it gain'd a Repu- 
tation among the Greeks and Romans by itg 
formalExteriour.*twas becauſe thoſe Nation a 
were pleas'd well enough with the ſuperſ:- 
cial part, provided it kept the People atten- 
tive to the outward Appearance of a falſe 
Virtue; and at the ſame time left to ſuc- ſer 
ceeding Ages the Admiration of a Mirack th 
that had never been. be) 
Seneca, Who is always boaſting of the Ex- Iba 


vid. C. 7. cellency of his Wiſe Man, does not ſcruplet 


to own, that all the Labour that way haste 
been miſpent; and that *tis without any V: 
Proſpect of Succeſs, that we ſeek after this 2 
Extraordinary Man; he deſerving only to 1 
be eſteem'd ſo, who i IS leaſt Vicious. ſe 
For, to come to the point; Cato, whom 
he ſeems to look upon as a perfect Pattern int 
that kind, 1 ſhort of this wonderful Cha- 
EMT 3751 racter: D 


* | 
—— 
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Jacter: For Truth, that diſcovers in us the 
Weakneſs of our Compoſition, triumphs 
here, in ſpight of all his haughty Expreſ- 

ſions. Since the Afairs of Human Kind, ſays 
d to this Maſterpiece of Wiſdom, are totally de- 
-ban Pair d of, let's ſecure Cato. This Great Man, 

the Fontinues Seneca, ſtabb d himſelf mortally, and 
in Chirurgeons having dreſs'd his Wounds, he 
Wound his ftrength decay by the great loſs of 
Wood, yet remain d ſtill ſo incensd againſt 
WCzſar, that (as if enrag'd againſt himſelf”) he 
e amd violent hands upon his Wounds, and fore d 
Rea i Soul to take its flight, in Contempt of all his 


good F wer. : 
ding . Would not any-body imagin, when Seneca 
Lol [peaks after this manner, that all was loſt 
y ite the Death of Caro, and that he was to 
tion have no leſs a Tomb, than the Ruins of the 
perf.Univerſe? 


tten Let us examin this Elogium; this Roman 
falſel certainly was not ſuch as the Stoichs repre- 

uc: ſent their Wiſe Man. What fignity'd it to 
iraclellthe reſt of Mankind, whether Ceſar or Pom- 
ey remain'd Maſter of the World? The ſe- 

e Ex- parate Intereſt of ſome particular Perſons 
rupleſ were only concern'd in thoſe great Commo- 
y has tions; and if Cato's Party had conquer'd, his 
any Vanity might have led him to believe, that 
r this all Nations were going to enjoy a profound 
ly to Tranquillity ; and that Soul that hurry'd it 
| ſelf out of this World, to ſhun Subjection, 
hom! would in all likelihood have been reconcil'd 
rn in! to Life, if it might have Ruled : If he faced 
Cha- Death without Fear, *twas becauſe the 
ger: | Dread he had of being a Spectator of Ceſar's 
B 4 Tri- 
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Triumph ſeem'd to him to have ſomething} 
in it more terrible than Death it ſelf; and} 
that the Hatred and Envy he bore to this il-| 
luſtrious Conqueror, preſented to the Mind} 
of this haughty Stoick, ſomething fright fu 
even in Cæſar's known and experienc'd Cle. 
mency. PEE 
Can there be any thing more extravagant 
than Sereca's ſaying, that Cato having ſup 
ported and upheld the Univerſe, for a long 
time, he could not ſurvive its Ruin? When 
at the ſame time America, vaſtly more large 
than the Roman Empire, did not ſo muchay 
know the Romans by Name; and China dreidi 
ed nothing from the Attempt of their Arms 
But Man (ſays Petrarcha) is apt to rate hin. a 
ſelf above his Condition; and as all his Wiſdonl 
is hut Folly before God, tis no ſtrange thing i 
ſhould be arcompanied with Vanity. | 
Pride, which had its birth even in Heaven 
it ſelf, had ſo poſſeſt this Great Man's Mind, 
that he ſeems to be elated without any Cau- 
tion; and his End bears a proportion to hi; 
Temerity : For the true Wiſe Man ought 
be endu'd with Humility, and not preſuniMVir 
too much on his own Knowledge; alwaysMb!, 
ſubmitting it to Reaſon, and ever preſerving v 
for the Great Being of all Beings, that Reli 
gious Fear and Veneration, that is the be- Cr 
ginning of true Wiſdom. 
But as we have run over the ſeveral Opi Ser 
nions of Philoſophers, concerning the Wiſe inv 
Man, let us peruſe what Epicurus, and his ab! 
Followers, have left us on that Head, to 


MAx. 


— 
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M a x. J. 


HE Wiſe Man may be injur'd ſome- 

times thro' Hatred, Envy, or Con- 
l tempt, without diſturbing the 
alm and Tranquillity of his Mind; becauſe 


zan 

ſup n all thoſe Tryals he's ſupported by the 
long trength of Reaſon. | 
hen | 

arge REFLECTION. 

130 Tze higheſt Degree of Wiſdom is to poſſeſs an 


Hundiſturb'd and peaceable Mind, which is certainly 
Fhe Effect of Reflection on our ſelves, and a ſufficient 
Fnovwledge in Nature; the one eradicates our 
Faſſions, and the other having diſſipated the Fears 
har Diſquier us, perfects and conſummates our 
Happineſs. When we are once thus prepar'd, what 
an in the leaſt Moleſt or be Uneaſy to us? For the 
rue Wiſe Man beholds, as it were from a Fortreſs, 
all the Spight and Malice of Man, and looks upon 
it as the Effect of their Temper and Conſtitution, 
or I!-narure, and is pleas'd ro find himſelf above 
their Power by the Force of. his Reaſon, and rhe 
Virtuous Habit he has contracted. He 2j Invulnera- 
ble, ſays Seneca; not that he is ſecure from outragious 
rving 2 e. but by reaſon they can't alter by Mind. 

x hus we find Thraſeus, (whoſe Virtue was his 
ge be- Grime) not in the leaſt alarm'd ar Nero's Anger. 
Phocion was drawn in a Cart through the high Street 
Ov. of Athens to the Amphitheatre, chere to receive 
- Ig Sentence of Death, without the leaſt ſhock to his 

e inward Tranquilliry : And Themiſtocles not bein 
d- his able to 3 Euribiades, the Athenian Generaf 
to give Battle to Xerxes the King of Perſia ; and that 
General (being proyok'd by his reiterated Intreaties, 
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not to let ſlip ſo favourable an Opportunity of con- 
quering ;) having lifred his Cane at him, this famous 
Grecian ſerenely bid him ſtrike; ſo he did, but to com- | 
ply with his Requeſt: Man's Patience, ſays Solomon, Ag 
# a Teſtsmonial of hu Wiſdom ; tu glorious to be o.. - 
a to ill Uſage, as not to be the leaſt mov i he B 
Fheredt, | 


* * 
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3 II. 


T* Acquiſition of Wiſdom is ſo ſolid 
2 a Good in it ſelf, that it can never be 
Ol. 


REFLECTION, 


Tis a Maxim the Stoicks have carry'd ſo far, tha ing 
their Pride, or rather their Folly, could nor ſtrain i Amn 
higher, Seneca choſe rather ro maintain, that ther pf 5 
were certain honourable Vices,than to acknowledge 
that Cato, who was his Idol, had degenerated from 
the Character of a Wiſe Man, when he became e d. 
; hard Drinker, 
Epi 50. It had been more for his purpoſe to have aſſerted]. 
the infallibility of his Wiſe Man with the Reaſons 
he uſes in one of his Epiſtles, *T#, ſays this Philoſo-WErrc 
pher, an inward Sentiment that works ſo powerfully im 
us, as to make us naturally adhere to Virtue, and y ca 
from Vice; and we ought to apply our ſelves with the “ th 
utmoſt diligence and labour, to root out thoſe evil In. M 
clinations which are in us, by reaſon that the Acquiſition H 
of good ones, is a laſting and permanent Good, Fit Waffo: 
that Virtue that Wiſdom inſpires, can never be faul · ¶ moſ 
ty. I eaſy, continues he, to ſupport this Truth, ¶ him 
by the Refleion we may make, That the Paſſins that 
: | Tyr an- 
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Dranni ze moſt over us, are not born with us; and ſo 
eing introduc d as Strangers, they may be baniſht, to 
ake room for more excellent Habits, which Reaſon 
xes in us, as in their Center, 
As long as Alexander follow'd the Preceprs of 
triſtotle, all that he did was worthy Admirarion ; 
he Beauty of his Sentiments, is diſcoverable in the 
erter he writes ro Darius: Tis needleſs for you 
(ſays he) to make Acknowledgments to me, for I 
did nor uſe Sizigambis, and the other Princeſſes, af- 
ter the Generous manner as I did, to gain Thanks 
or Praiſe; and much leſs through any Doubts 
or Suſpicion I had of the Events of War, or our 
any Deſire I had to make a Peace; My Mode- 
ration was the Effect of true Honour, and a Spe- 
hel cimen of the greatneſs of my Soul, which is the 
r be chief Spring in all my Actions. But the Minute 
ie ſtifles theſe Commendable Inclinations, and 


o be that Conqueror, who had been admir'd by 
is Enemy; for his Magnanimity and Pride ha- 
ing overcome his Moderation, he compels the 
\mmonian Oracle to acknowledge him for the Son 


chere pf Jupiter. And, as Epicurus very well obſerves, 
ledge The vain Opinions of the Mind are fo dangerous, 
from that ir was neceſſary this Great Monarch ſhould 
ume ie deſperately Wounded, to oblige him to own he 


was not the Son of a God. 

Was not Parmenio's Anſwer worthy Obſervation, 
and ought it not to have made him ſenſible of his 
rror? © I Congratulate you Prince, (ſays he) that 
ully ng your Birch has been own'd by the Oracle, bur I 
nd can't help pitying thoſe who are to live under 


har he is deaf to the Counſels of Wiſdom, he ceaſes 


th the“ the Subjection of a King who is more than 


vil In. Man, 

uſiein His Vanity was offended at this Liberty, and 
Fo Wafforded him ſome Satisfaction in the Death of the 
moſt faithful of his Friends; his Debauchery made 
him forget that he ow'd his Life ro CHhtis, and made 
s tha tnat ne OW S UC | bim 
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him kill him unworthily for telling him the Truth. 
it carry'd him ſo far, that he wreak d his Reveng 
on Darius Palace, and caus'd thoſe Illuſtrious Mo 
numents of the Perſian Kings to be burnt, after h 
had given Teſtimonials that he had Clemenc 
enough to have pardon'd his Enemy. To be ſho 
after he had refign'd himſelf up to the Violence 
his Conſtitution and Temper, he became ſo i 
moderate in Mirth, and fo dejected in Grief, th 
he would have courted Death, ro be rid of h 
Pain; tho? he had ſo often inſulted it in the Fiel 
and had recourſe ro Aſtrologers, to make him ea 
in his Mind, in reference to his End. 
This was an Effect of Humane Weakneſs, Di 
Kruſtintermix'd it ſelf whenever he would come 
a Reſolution. All Ages have afforded us Exanj 
ples of this Truth: And, after the fall of the Gre: 
and Wiſe Solomon, who is that preſumpruons Moy 
tal, that dare Flatter himſelf ſo far, as to think hell 
endow'd with that Conſtancy of Mind, that n 
Accident whatever can work upon, when all Me 
muſt allow it to be a Supernatural Gift ? 
Nevertheleſs this Maxim of Epicurw is admi 
ble; Can any thing create in us a Stronger Den 
to poſſeſs a Good, than the Thought that tis 
perpetual duration? And if it ſhould a th 
after having atrain'd to this high Pitch of Perfect 
on, of which this famous Grecian ſpeaks, and thi 
through Frailty one ſhould fall from the exact p 
ctice thereof, the very Fall it ſelf would have thi 
Advantage with it, by a due Repentance, as ! 
make us more ſenſible of our weakneſs, and ęxci 
us to ſomething ſtill more perfect. 
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MAX. III. 


HE Wiſe Man profanes the Excellency 
of his Profeſſion, when he abandons 


ſo in ruth, and entertains any thing that borders 
ef, thWpon the Fable; for as Philoſophy is nothing 
| - ſe than a due Enquiry after Truth, Fiction 
e T1Ccig 


im en LE. Obſtacle to the Succeſs we ought 
im eaſſo be bleſt with, from the knowledge of it. 
>1s, D 
Come tn 

Exan 


REFLECTION. 
Epicurus here gives a Noble Idea of his Senti- 


e GreWents : He requires, that his Wiſe Man ſhould be 
us Moſntirely devoted to Truth, and that, with all the 
ink he eaſon imaginable ; ſince ſhe may properly be ſaid 
that np be the moſt agreeable Nouriſhment of the Mind, 


all Mind, according to Plato, the moſt eſſential Delight 
ereof, and which he ever ought to have in view. 
Tis by her means that we reduce our Specula- 
ons into Practice, and that we learn to live undi- 
urbedly in the greateſt Confuſion of the World: 


fine, tis ſhe that (by the knowledge ſhe gives us of 


admi 
r Del 
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eerfediWhings) baniſhes our Paſſions, and all our Fears. 
and thiWince Knowledge is then fo uſeful, is not Epicurus 
act prWightily in the right, when he requires, that Fiction 
ave hould no ways intermingle with it, by reaſon it ob- 


e, as ¶ tructs and hinders the true diſcovery thereof, A 
d xc ye, however ingenious it may be ſuppos'd,oughr 

| ever to come out of the Mouth of a Philoſpher, 
ho in Plato's Opinion can never approve of ſuch 
himerical Notions. 


M a x. 
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EeicurRuss Morals, 


on the ſecond, 


M a x. IV. 


HE Wiſe Man is not to he form'd ou 

of all Diſpoſitions and Conſtitutions MK; 

nay, every Nation do's not afford this ex 
traordinary Man. W... 


REELECTION 1, 


"Tis moſt certain, that many Things are requis 
ſite ro the forming a Wiſe Man: He muſt hau 
receiv'd from Nature the neceſſary Diſpoſitions fat 
this State, which ſeems to raiſe him ſomewhar 2 
bove his Condition; and theſe Diſpoſitions are i 
different, that they are rarely found in the ſam 
Perſon. 

His Moderation, his Docility, and his Vivacir 
ought to have thewn rhemſelves from his Infancy 
he ought naturally to have a clear Conception. 
it probable, that the Knowledge of any thing ca 
charm us very much, if rhe diſcovery of ir be it 
very intricate and laborious ? 

Theſe Qualifications would yet be uſeleſs, if hf 
were not modeſt and eaſy in his Converſarion, it 
he were nor ſteady in his Sentiments, and were nd! 
endow'd with a happy Memory; without this abi 
ſolurely-neceſſary Faculty, how great ſoe'er his In 
clination might be for Learning, he would till re4 
main Ignorant, Tis an excellent Temper mul} 
give the finiſhing Stroke ro theſe different Things: 
A moroſe and vexatious one foments evil Inclins/ 
tions: And can any thing keep us at a greater di 
ſtance from Truth (which is the chief aim of the 
Philoſopher) than the Irregularity of his Mind and 
Morals? Theſe Reaſonings (which we have ta 
ken from Plato) ſufficiently demonſtrate the fir 
Parr of this Maxim; let us make ſome Reflectiot 


RE 
- 
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with Comments and Reflections. | 
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REFLECTION 2. 
Notwithſtanding the Greeks were in full poſſeſ- 


uon of all the Sciences, which might ſerve for ſome 
xcuſe to their exceſſive Vanity, yet I can hardly 
Pink it reaſonable to eonfine the Miſe Man to 
Neece alone; as if no other Country could afford 
precious a Product. 
Fuſtin was not ſo prepoſſeſt in their Favour. TA 
eogecher ſurpri xing (lays he) ro obſerve how bounti- 
Nature has been to the Scythians; for what thy 
ation could not find in the Precepts of her Philoſo- 
ers, nor in the many Wiſe Men it had yielded, has 
en ſupply d by Nature only; inſomuch, that how 
lite ſoc'er, and Learned the Greeks were, they ſeem 
be outdone (in their Morals) by theſe Barbarians : 
i true it u, That the Ignorance of Vice was more be- 
feial to the one, than the Knowledge of Virtue was 
ofitable to the other. | | 
However, Thales having thank'd Forrune that 
& was born among Reaſonable Beings, and was a 
an, thinks himſelf oblig'd ro thank her alſo, 
at he was a Native of Greece. 
Seneca makes Epicurws diſtinguiſh three ſorts of 
iſe Men: Thoſe of the firſt Rank were ſuch as 
r Philoſopher ; whoſe excellent Diſpoſition and 
atural Qualifications, have (without any help) 
0d the Steps of Miſdom. The ſecond not being 
D richly endow'd by Nature, were able to do no- 
Wing of themſelves; they have (like Metrodorus) 
18Food in need of a Guide; bur then they have 
F-actly follow'd the Rule preſcrib'd 'em. The 
dt, ſuch as Hermacus, were of another kind ; they 
t only ſtood in need of one to help and aſſiſt em, 
zto watch and obſerve all their Motions, and 


_ ta metimes to uſe Violence to their Mind and Tem- 
the iter, . 


eflectio 
RE Seneca 


ae 


Py wml r * 1 


Morals, 


EeICuRus's 


—— — 
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Seneca giving his Opinion of theſe two laſt Kinds 
of Niſe Men, agrees with 3 that Mer rod 
rus was by much the more Fortunate, not to find in 
himſelf any Obſtacle to his Deſign; but that Herma. 
cus had moſt reaſon to be fatisfy'd with his Endea- 


vours, ſince not having receiv'd from Nature tho N pi 
Parts which are requiſite for this Study, he hal tt 
made a ſhift to overcome his evil Diſpoſitions, and th 


forc'd *'em to give way to other excellent Qual. 
ties ; by whoſe means he, in a manner, compel 
Hiſdom to rank him among her Followers, | 

"Tis moſt certain, that any Country may pro 
duce Men in whom ſhall be found all Plato's e 
quiſits: and to ſpeak in the Style of our Philoſo 


pher, the Atom's may in their Motions, Concourſe} 


and Agitations, take at laſt ſuch Situations as form! | Cl 
the Principles of the Sages of ancient Greece, ani a « 
all the other great Perſonages, who without an ou 
manner of aſſiſtance, have attain'd ro Wiſdom. I thz 
There is not that Nation or People, howevel pre 
harbarous and unpoliſht, but has afforded ſom not 
Great Men, of whom they ſtill preſerve and ſneu he 
ſome Monuments. And altho' the famous Confuſu the 
never perhaps ſo much as heard of the Gree/s, and no 
ſo conſequently could nor have the help of their 
Learning, yet he is nevertheleſs the Socrates of Chi 
na, Where his Memory is in ſuch eſteem, that ther 


are Temples built in his Honour, which the Tar 
tars (who have uſurp'd that vaſt Empire) have pte. 
{erv'd to this Day. And Epicurus,who was of th: 
firſt Rank, would have attain'd the ſame Perfect. 
on he arriv'd to, by means of his natural Diſpoſ- 
tion, in what Country or Climate ſoever he had 
been born. 


Rte ext 


— 


with Comments and Reflections. 


REFLECTION 23. 


If I might be permitted (without being thought 

re ſumptuous) to add ſomething to the Maxim of 
this Illuſtrious Greek, I ſhould think, that beſides 
the Temper of Body and Climare, the Knowledge 
of the Age he lives in, might juſtly be eſteem'd 
requiſit towards the formation of a Wiſe Man. 

The Sages of rhe Philoſophers have perform'd 

XZ ſuch Actions hererofore, as have been the Admira- 
tion of Mankind, and which in our Days would be 
cenſur'd, as Acts of Temeriry, if not meer Follies. 
= Suppoſe the Stoic's Wiſe Man ſhould now (being 
Cloath'd only with Raggs and Tatters, and almoſt 
Ja skelleton with Hunger and Famine) declare in 
our publick places, that he alone abounds in Wealth, 
that he is the only Beautiful Perſon, and that ris his 
proper Right to Command and Govern, would he 
not be a Laughing- ſtock to the whole World ?. 
he would be ſo far from being lookt upon as one o 
the Ancients Wiſe Men, that he would be reckon'd 
no better than an errant Fool. 


M A 2 2 


* Wiſe Man takes care to preſerve 
the inexplicable Bleſſing of an undi- 
ſturb'd and quiet Mind, even amidſt the 
Groans and Complaints that exceſs of Pain 
RE ertorts from him. | 
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Eeicuru®s Morals, 


ſurpriz'd; and if Exceſs of Torment and Pain exronf 
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and Pains, but he endures em without weaknels; 


— — 


ſ 


REFLECTION. 


- Wiſdom. is nothing elſe bur the Knowledge of 
Things, and this Knowledg is the Effect of Specula- 


tion and Reflection: Bur our Penetration would ſtill of 
be uſeleſs, if we had not found out the Art of redu . ¶ be 
cing our Meditations into Practice; inſomuch thai tat 
the Wiſe Man having diſcover'd the Secrets of Na. ¶ bu 
ture, and having ftrain'd his Mind ſo far as to py hi. 
into the minuteſt and moſt abſtruſe things, he 4 . 
laſt found out the Cauſe of all the Misfortunes o the 
Mankind, ſought for a Remedy thereunto, andWrh: 


concluded it conſiſted in the ſteadineſs of his Mind 
So that his Reſolution being unſhakeable, by the ha 
help of his Reaſon, he makes Indolency the Sum o, 
all the Pleaſures of Life, ſlighting his Vexations 
and keeping always entire that Tranquillity ot 
Mind which conſtitutes his Happineſs. f 

By theſe Means he is ever arm'd againſt the moſt 
Cruel Accidents that can befall him, ſo as never to be 


any outward Expreſſions from him, his Mind bein 
always prepar'd, is inſenſible to the Attack. Thi 
made Ana xarchus, when the Executioners were 
pounding him in a Mortar, bid 'em take Courage, 
or they were demolifhing the Priſon of his Soul. 

Epicurus's Wiſe Man is not inſenſible ro Torture 


*Tis then an unjuſt Charge from Cicero, Seneci, 
and ſeveral others, in their Writings, that our Philo- ma 
ſopher, ſhould boaſt, that being ſhut into Phalari i del 
Bull, he would cry our in the utmoſt Hear of theſſ put 
Fire, Ir do's not affect me, I feel nothing bur plea i wo 
ſure. Bur as they were famous Stoichs, and hail affc 
an inward Eſteem for Epicurys, which they did not 
dare to diſcover, they labour'd all they could t 
W 
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ſame End, tho' they argu'd differently as to the 
Compaſling thereof. 

What likelihood is there that Epicurus, who main- 
tain'd, that the Senſes could not be deceiv'd, ſhould 


ge of inſinuare, that one of his own ihould repreſent that 
cula-| to him as Pleaſurable, which in reality was full 
d ſtil of Pain and Torture? Nay, would it not have 
redu · ¶ been ridiculous,in the midſt of Groans and Lamen- 
thai tations, ro affect ro uphold, that he felt nothing 
Na · ¶ but Pleaſure ; and ſo give the Lye to what he had 
o pry himſelf eſtabliſſ'd as abſolutely infallible ? 

he a He always taught, that Pain was Pain, and chat 
nes oi the Wiſe Man could nor oppoſe its Effects, and 
, and that it was enough if he underwent with Patience 
Mind. Ithoſe Torments, which without this Effort would 
y che have diſturb'd the Tranquilliry of his Mind. 

um oy When he ſaid of Phalarn's Bull, It do's not affect 


nor concern me; twas as much as to ſay, That he 
had found out a Way, by the Strength of his Rea- 
ſon, to overcome what cauſes Deſpair in the greateſt 
part of Mankind, and that, that Indifferency was 
ehe peculiar Prerogative of the Wiſe Man. 
This is ſufficient ro ſhew, that he could never be 
puilty of ſaying he found Pleaſure in the Raging 
Pains of Fire; for in the Epiſtle he writ a few hours 
before his Death, he ſincerely owns the Cruel Tor- 
ments he endur'd ; and yer at rhe ſame time de- 
clares that Day, in which his Diſtemper ſeem'd 
to {ſummons all its Strength, in order to his Diſſolu- 
tion, to be the happieſt, as well as laſt of his Life. : 
He finds a ſecret Satisfaction in the Reflection he wv 
makes on his many excellent Diſcoveries, and is 
delighted with the Memory of em; theſe Thoughts 
put him above the power of Pain, which he knew 
would ſoon have an End with his Life, and ſo 
afforded him a double Felicity. 
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knows how to preſerve it, even after theit 


M a x. VI. 


* Wiſe Man alone is qualify'd for 2 
perfect Friendſhip ; for the preſence off 
his Friends does not augment it, and thei 
abſence does not in the leaſt impair it; he 


Death. 


REFLECTION, 


There is nothing more generally us'd, than the 
Terms of Friend, and Friendſhip. We have won! 
derful Examples tranſmitted to us from former Age 
of the Prodigious Effects thereof, but 'tis a long 
time ſince theſe excellent Rarities are vaniſh'd; and 
one may ſay at preſent, that Friendſhip is a mee 
Viſion, an imaginary Notion, that is deſtroy'd bi 
the firſt diſtaſt; 'tis for that Reaſon that our Philo- 
ſopher maintains, That none bur the Wiſe Man cat 
duly acquit himſelf of the Duties of Friendſhip, by 
reaſon thar the ſame things thar compoſe the Philo- 
{opher, form the perfect Friend. 

Friends ought to have an equal Moderation and 
Docility, 'ris the main ſupport of the Commerce o 
the Mind, 'tis a Charming as well as Neceflarj} 
Means for a reciprocal Communication of their 
Thoughts, and 'tis what makes 'em receive with 
Pleaſure the Council they give each other. 


£# +Y© 2A $+*o< 


HS A vn O Ay 


A Friend ought to know how to diſtinguiſh rhoſe 
things which are really Valuable and Good, anc 
thoſe thar are not ; and be endow'd with the ne 
ceſſary Diſpoſitions that cayſe this Amicable " 

Path), 


6 ac en. foe: ano ar ras a ay 
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pathy, which is call'd Friendſhip. His Converſa- 
tion cughr to be eaſy, his Behaviour without Pride; 
he muſt not be fickle in his Sentiments, and his Me- 
mory ſhould be perfect, that no Obligations may 
flip our, which are the very Bond of Friendſhip, 
but above all, Sincerity muſt be the Baſis of all theſe 
for 2 Qualificarions. 

Ace off This allow'd, the Maxim of our Philoſopher has 
their nothing in it that's preſumpruous, for nothing bur 
the Sage can be capable of the True Sentiments of 
2 8 Friendſhip ; he's always exact in what he promiſes, 
their he does nor ſtand in need of the preſence of his 
Friend ro remind him of hisDury;Abſence can make 
no impreſſion upon him to forget it, he preſerves 
the Idea of it, even after Death, and his Friend 

that ceaſes to be, lives ſtill in his Memory. 
Our Times afford nothing but formal and exte- 


han th riour Friends, that govern their Friendſhip accor- 
e won. Aing to rheir Intereſt or Convenience: As they diſ- 
or Age ſemble when they promiſe, ſo they make no diffi- 
21 — culty to falſifie their Word. 


What a fatal Corruption is this! I don't require 
at the ſame time that any Body ſhould imitate Cato, 
whole Love was ſo exceſſive or Hortenſius, that per- 


d; and 
a mee! 


. 1 ceiving him to be in love with his Wife, he gave 
1 '| her to him in Marriage, to ſatisfie his Paſſion. 
| ſhip * Neither do we propoſe for Imitation, the Ex- 


e Philo amples of Philades and Oreſtes, that woud dye for 
is out of ſeaſon, but I would have us at the ſame 
time that we can't put in practice theſe things that 
ſeem impoſſible, not to neglect our Duty in thoſe 
that have nothing in em Extraordinary, and ar leaſt 
come up to the Council of Demetrius Phalereus. 
We ought (ſays this Philoſopher) to viſit our Friends 


tion and 
merce 0 
leceſlarſ} 
of their 
Ive Will 


x Loſe in Proſperity when they deſire it; but when Fortune 
6% = frowns upon 'em, and that they are in Adverſity, we 
, 


ought to run to their Aſſiſtance, without being call d. 


C2 Marx. 


h rhe ne 
ble Sym 
path, 


one another; this heroick Abdication of our ſelves 
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M a x. VII. 


REFLECTION. 


As rhe Law is the Soul of the Stare, and that? 
Prudence is the Guide of all the Thoughts and 
Actions of the Wiſe, Epicurus requires that his 
Conduct ſhould make it appear, that he has tha 
due Reſpect for the Laws that Pradence dictates 
and as he has before given us the Character of 2 
2 Friend, here he pretends to ſhew, that the 

aws of a State ought always to have for final End 
the Happineſs of the People, and that this Happi 
neſs entirely depends on their living in Unity and 
Friendihip. —_ 

Can any thing diſturb it more than Adultry? ti b 
ſeeking a Good not belonging to us?; tis offering L 
Violence to Civil Society, 'ris affronting Honoui, b 
in whoſe defence Men often ſacrifice their Lives; 
nothing can come near this Crime, 'tis of ſo cruel C 
a Nature, as to make us take Pleaſure in the Mis 
fortune of our Neighbour ; but our Religion, whoſe a 
aim is to make us perfect, not only prohibits Adul· 
rery, but forbids alſo the having ro do wich any * 
Woman, except in Marriage; out of that holy State, t. 
all Commerce with 'em is Criminal; nay, the very r 
Deſire of it is offenſive to GOD, and makes u 
r TI. 


M A Xx. 
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MA x. VIII. 


THE Wiſe Man ought to chaſtiſe and pu- 
© niſh his Servants, butwith this Conſide- 
ation nevertheleſs, as to have a Regard to 
Whoſe, who by their Care, Diligence, and 
good Nature, deſerve to be diſtinguiſh'd from 
the reſt. 


nd that 


ng fa - 


Con- 


ts and REFLECTION. 

lar his 

as tha Epicurus allows his Sage the Liberty of puniſhing 
ictates his Domeſticks, becauſe he chaſtiſes em without 
er of Anger, and without diſturbing in the leaſt, the State 
hat the of his Tranquility; he looks upon it as a thing not 
al End only uſeful, but likewiſe juſt and neceſſary. 
Happi Theſe Domeſticks were Slaves: Reaſon as well 
ity andi as Policy requir'd they ſhould be puniſh'd, by which 


means nor only further Exceſſes were prevented, 


yo tu bur good Habits alſo contracted, and too great a 
offering Licence curb'd, which by Impuniry might have 
Ionout WF been detrimental to the Publick. 

Lives; Bur 'ris eaſy ro obſerve a diſtinguiſhing Mark of 


o crueli Good Nature in our Philoſopher ; for he expreſſes 
1e Mis a Compaſſion for that Slave he will have puniſh'd; 
„whoſe and contidering him a Man as well as himſelf, not- 
s Adul - withſtanding his Unhappineſs, which he aſcrib'd to 
ieh an ; the Unaccountableneſs of Fortune, he orders a Mi- 
y Stare, tigation of che Miſeries of his unhappy State, by a 
he very reaſonable Indulgence ; and that ſome Regard 
akes uM had to him on the ſcore of his Morals and Mind. 
hs Tis plain, his Preceprs were not meer Ideas, but 
likewiſe Practice, fince by his Will he freed Mas, 
only becauſe he had apply d himſelf ro Philoſophy. - 


1 24 To 


Eericuruss Morals, 


To ſpeak the Truth, can any thing be imagin'd 
more Inhumane than a Maſter, whoſe Fury and 
Caprice render him the Tyrant of thoſe that ſerve 
him ? Seneca inveighs againſt the haughty Niceries 
of thoſe of his Age, who diſdain'd to ear, or ralk 
with rheir Slaves; which he counſell'd the Wiſe 
and ſenſible part of Mankind to do, becauſe (ſays Miſs hi 
this Philoſopher) theſe Wretches took ſo much Plea- Mm t 
ſure and Satisfaction in theſe Tokens of Bounty and Myſtac 
good Nature, as to recompenſe the Liberty they rive: 
had to ſpeak, with the Courage they ſhew'd in hol- Idle, 
ding their Tongues in the midſt of Torments, and ld Pa 
chuſing rather to dye, than to reveal any thing to {Winac 
the Prejudice of their Maſters. Hoy 

It was good Uſage that F Catenius Philo- Ndeav 
tinus with ſo Generous and Noble a Love for his Or 
Maſter, as to make him prefer Death to all the 
Riches he had left him by his Teſtament. Moſt 
Men run Riſques to gain Wealth, yet Cateniu 
deſpis d it fo far, as to prefer to it the Memory he 
left to Poſterity of the Love he had for his Maſter. 

This Noble Diſpoſition was ſo powerfully ſtrong 
in him, that he flung himſelf into the flaming Pile, 
that was conſuming the Corps of his Maſter, wha 
had giv'n him his Liberty. 


M AX. IX. 


THE Wiſe Man muſt never yield to the 
Charms of Love; it never came from 


Heaven, its Pleaivres have nothing Valuable 
in 'em, and if one is Unfortunate enough to 
be overcome by it, he ought to count it 3 
Happineſs, if he comes off without — 


with Comments and Reflections. 


REFLECTION. 


WI Epicuru having plac d the Felicity of Life in the 
iſe alm, Peaceable, and Quiet Stare of the Mind, for- 
ys ds his Wiſe Man to admit of the leaſt Impreſſion 
ea -m this Paſſion ; for in reality tis a wonderful 
nd yſtacle to the Labour and Pains he muſt take to 
ey ive at chis bleſſed Tranquillity, Love delighting 
ol. Idlegeſs, from whence it had its Birth, Labour 
nd 


d Pains being diametrically oppoſite to its Effe- 


do ginacy. 

How unreaſonable were thoſe Philoſophers, that 
il. Ndeavour'd to perſwade the World, that Love had 
his Origin from Heaven, ſince it proceeds from 
rhe ching elſe than the Sympathetick Diſpoſitions of 
[oft Memper and Conſtitution, awaken'd and ſtir'd up 


the preſence of the reſpective Objects. 


he Reflect on rhe Pleaſure it affords, and rhe Unea- 
er. Neſs it cauſes, and you'll find it ro be a meer Pro- 
ong , that is always changing his Form. 
ile, If it flatters and pleaſes you, alas! tis but for a 
vha tranſitory Moments, and that the better to 


abliſh its Uſurpation. It has hardly ſeduc'd you 
its firſt Allurements, when on the ſudden ir 
anges the Satisfaction you receiv'd into the moſt 
el Torments, and Plagues you with its moſt rac- 
ng and rigid Pains. For theſe Reaſons our Phi- 
ſopher aſſerts, that this Pafſion is in no wiſe bene- 
al, but on the contrary very pernicious, ſince 
knows no Moderation, To be Exceſſive, is its 
haracter, becauſe it expects to find ſome Relief; 
tas Lucretius well obſerves, tis all in vajn, by 
"OM Maſon "ris inſatiable. 2 
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precious than Gold; and in my Opinion it mig 


Counſels very often have no effect in Love. I 


Tis reported, that Selemnus had ſo ſtrong a pi 
fion for the Nymph Argyra, that he dy'd thereej 
and that Venus out of Pity chang'd him into 
Fountain that had this Quality, vi. to waſh oi 
of the Hearts of them that barh'd therein, rhe m 
minute remains of Paſſion, that was uneaſy to e 
If this be true, (ſays Pauſanias) this Water was ma 


deſervedly be prefer'd to Philoſophy it ſelf, whe 


poilible that rhe Stoicks,afrer having maintain'd 
their Patron Seneca, thar the Wiſdom of Cato 
receiv'd no Blemith from the exceſs of Wine, a 
aſſur d us that their Sage might love, without 
rogating from the Severity of his Profeflion, co 
any wiſe prejudice Epicurus with Poſterity ? 8 
theſe falſe Profeſſors of Virtue perſwade, tha 
Man can be Wiſe amidſt the Tranſports of I 
which is the deſtructive Rock of Quiet, Reſolu 
on and Happineſs ? 
Where is Wiſdom, when a Man is overcat 
with the diſmal Vapours of Jealouſie, by the Tr 
you of a ſlighted Love, and by the gnawing! 
ections on Infideliry 2 Where is, in fine, Wild! 
when a Man employs his greateſt Cunning a 
Art, only ro augment his Torment; when he 
crifices his Reaſon and good Senſe ro the Capr 
of a looſe extravagant Woman, for which proce 
ing ar the ſame rime, as he imagines himſelf ro 
a Wile Stoich, the reſt of the World concludes hl 
to be the greateſt of Fools? 


M4 


with Comments and Reflections. 
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„. 


HE Wiſe Man ought not be too ſolici- 
tous for his Burial. 


REFLECTION. 


he Superfluous Care that is taken during a 
ins Life, for his Funeral, proceeds only from rhe 
de of Self-love; it looks as if he propos'd to live 


= 8 er Death, when he expreſſes ſo much Concern 
15 hal ut the place that ſhall be the Repoſitory of his 
of Io Carcaſe : He flatters himſelf with Thoughts 


Immortality, by theſe exteriour Marks; and 
ead of making it his Buſineſs to get a good Re- 
ation, he entertains his Imagnarion with the 


zenificence of the Titles that are ro compoſe 


Reſoli 


OVercdl 


| ary oy Epitaph. 

x Wia bis is a fooliſh Preſumption, that the Sage 
ht not ro be tainted with; when Death has once 
ray ae a Diſſolution of the Parts that compoſe us, 
h * re is ſo little Room requir'd to contain em, that 
= = even ridiculous to be ſolicitous about it. 


he Earth, from whence we came, is always 
dy to receive us, and tho? the Matter that con- 
s our {mall Remains be never fo precious, yer 
drruption takes Care to reſtore us to our Com- 
dn Mother; and Time, which preys even upon 
ature it ſelf, will at length conſume our Tomb, 


v it were of Adamant or Bras, 


mſelf ro 
cludes . 


M4 


This 
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This made Socrates, being ask'd before he dit 
how he would be buried,anſwer'd, Conformably 
the Sentiments of Epicurus. This great Philoſophy 
having fill'd all Greece with his Wiſdom, and why 
Memory was never likely to be forgot, content 
himſelf with that Immortality, and left jr ro 
Choice of his Friends, to bury him as they ſha 
find moſt eaſy and commodious to them. 

Diogenes order'd, that his Body ſhould not 
put in the Ground; and when his Friends thereyj 
on ask'd him, if he would be a Prey to the Fo 
and Wild Beaſts, he anſwer'd ſmiling, No; theſ 
fore pur a Stick near me, that I may drive ' 
away. 

The Parthians were us'd to expoſe their De 
till the Birds and Beaſts had left nothing bur th 
Bones, which they then committed to the Gra 
Ariſtides was ſo undiſturb'd ar his Death, that 
did not leave wherewithal ro Bury him: Andy 
deed twas more to his Honour, to have that 
ry diſcharg'd at the Publick Expence. His Vala 
his Juſtice, and Wiſdom, (which made Plato f 
he was the only Man thar deſery'd ro be admit 
were an Everlaſting Monument to him. The 
mory of Artemiſia's Husband was more celebrat 
by the Love thar Princeſs bore him, than byt 
Magnificent Mauſoleum ſhe erected to it. 

There have been nevertheleſs ſome People tl 
— more Concern for their Sepulture, than 
Life itſelf. The Spartans, the Eve of the Day 
Barrel, were us d to faſten to their Right Arm c 
rain Marks, on which were engrave'd their 0 
Name, and that of their Fathers; to the end, th 
if they had the ill Fate to be all ſlain, and th 
their Bodies ſhould be ſo disfigur d, as not to bed 
ſtinguiſhable, they might notwithſtanding, by mea 
of that Inſcription, be reſtor d to the Tombs! 
their Anceſtors, It is recorded among the otit 
Cruelties that Philip of Macedon practis d towal 
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with Comments and Reflections. 
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> Thebans, after the Victory he obrain'd againſt 
eece, that he took a Price of the Parents, for rhe 


iviledge of burying their Relations. 


Max. XI. 


HE Wiſe Man ſhall not ſtudy Elo- 
quence in the Expoſition of his Dif- 
veries. | 


REFLECTION. 


Philoſophy is an Enquiry after Truth ; all irs 
eculations tend to this happy Diſcovery, and 
2 Mind muſt be continually in Action ro attain 
ir. The great Secret is, how to husband Time, 
hoſe Irrevocable Courſe ſufficiently ſhews how 
ecious irs Moments are: May it nor then properly 
ſaid to be loſt, what is miſpent in the Inventi- 
of Expreſſions, that at beſt only flatter rhe 
ar, and do not farisfie the Mind. 
'Tis unworthy the Wiſe Man, to be over-fludi- 


Dai s in the knowledge of Words, and to affect ro 
rm nice in the turn of his Periods, when he. is 
ef "Weaching the Truth; tis making it almoſt doubr- 


|, and even profaning its Simplicity; tis making 
Criminal Medley of Things Real, and thoſe 
"Wat have their Exiſtence, but in the Imagination. 
Y "We Philoſopher therefore muſt not imitate the 
2mbs | ays of the Orator, whoſe Profeflion, according ro 
de Gero, is ro perſwade whatever he pleaſes, by the 
9 leans of his Expreſſions, that have no Solidity in 


'em, 


a 
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thence, that he was - 


em, and to charm (as one may ſay) his Audit er 
in favour of the Fable; tis an Arr that Glories 
deceiving, and that has not for Aim the Matter, bf 
the Manner, and Form of the Diſcourſe. 

On the contrary, the Wiſe Man advances u 
thing but what is conformable to his Speculatio 
he has no other View, than to Inſtruct; and 
ſubmits his Words to the Strength of his Thong 
Epicurus will have it, that the Figures of Rbetalf 
are altogether Uſeleſs in the Explication of i 
Precepts of Wiſdom, which he requires ſhould 
taught without Affectation; and that tis bettet 


lengthen ones Diſcourſe, than to make uſe of 
poſtrophe's, Antitheſes, and the other Adreſs 4 
rki 


Art of Speaking reaches ; for the Difſcou 
can never be too long, when it is concerning! 
Nature of Things, which it explains in prop 
intelligible, and narutal Terms. 


Max Ml. 


TEE Wiſe Man ſhall not Marry, Mace 

Trouble himſelf with the Thoughts 
Receiving, as it were a freſh Being, in! 
Children ; not bnt that there are Accidet 
in Life, that may oblige him to this Engaę 
ment, and make him wiſh for Poſterity. {ere 


REFLECTION. 


Plato, in his Republick, ordains all Wot 
ſhould be in common. One would think fri 
judic'd as to the Conſtail 
x, as well as the Diffcu 


and Fidelity of the 
* * 


_ 


with Comments and Reflections, 
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ere is to ſtem the Torrent of their Paſſions; in- 
much, that judging this to be above the Power of 
Single Man, he thought of effecting it by Plu- 
lities. | 

He play'd here the Politician, 'was ftriking ar 
e Root of many Evils, and raking away the rac- 


udite 5 
Oriesi 
cer, d 


ces I 


3 ag Torments that Honour cauſes, when it is 

onghl jur'd by their Misbehaviour. 

Rbetoll Epicurus, without entring on the Detail of theſe 
of Wagues, which have ſomething very formidable 

ouls i em, will, if poffible, have his Wiſe Man abſo- 

„ettet rely avoid the Danger, by ſhunning the Engage- 

e of 


nt. 

To ſpeak the Truth, a Wife, Children, and the 
rking Cares of theſe things, diſturb our Tran- 
tillity, and only carry us into a Sea of Trouble. 
or but that Matrimony is in it ſelf a good thing, 
y, excellent; fince it is ordain'd both by Religi- 
and the Laws, and procures the duration of ci- 
Society; but the Conſequences thereof alter 
ry much the ſweetneſs of its Condition. This 
ade one of the Ancients ſay, That the two happieſt 
ays of that State, were the firſt, and that of our 
ath, that freed us from it. 

Our Philoſopher, that governs himſelf by Pru- 
nce, is not ſo rigid, bur that he admits of ſome 
xceptions to this ſeyere Law. He allows there- 


reſs 
iſco 
ning! 


propt 


ght re of Marriage, where Neceſſity or Utility 
» em to make it adviſable ; which Indulgence is 
cidelMrhoriz'd by Juſtice : For tho” this State carries 
Zngaeh ich it ſomething very frighrful and forbidding, 


ere are _ ſc that really oblige us to 
mbrace it: And although we are ſenſible we act 
gainſt the Counſels of a rigid and ſtrict Wiſdom, 
t we, in a manner, free our ſelves from Cen- 
re, when the uneaſieneſs that uſually accompa- 
Ws this indiſſoluble Bond is ſweeren'd with a 
Wentiful Fortune. But on the other fide, a Mar- 
e Coptrgcteg without theſe weighty Conſidera- 


di 
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tions, runs a great riſque of being unhappy a 
vexatious. | 

Hiſtory (that furniſhes us with many Examy| 
of its fatal Conſequences) affords us ſome | 


ſtances, and thoſe illuſtrious ones roo, in its favoul [ 
Caritho had ſo tender and paſſionate a Love k ſ 
her Husband Fovinian the Emperor, that the t 
holding bis Triumph, prov'd the innocent Ca » 


of her Death; this Princeſs being overjo 
that her Husband was return'd Victorious oj 
his Enemies. | 
The Hiftory of Germany makes mention of 
Town where there was as many Heroines as V 
men. .H/ernsberg having been befieg'd and tak 
by Conradus III. all was to be facrific'd 
the Fury of the Conquerors, rhe Women only: 
cepted, who were permitted ro go off; and! 
ving obtain'd Leave ro carry what they woult 
long with em, Love, that is otherwiſe effemim 
and weak, furniſh'd 'em with ſo much Streny 
that they took their Husbands upon their Sho 
ders, and their Children in their Hands ; whi 
unexpected ſight ſo diſarm'd the Emperors Ang 
that the Men were no longer look'd upon as (! 
minals by him, becauſe their Wives had prov 
Virtuous. 


M a x. XIII. 


TH E Wiſe Man ought never to dril 
to Exceſs; neither muſt he ſpend 
Nights in Reveling and Feaſting. 


— 8 


with Comments and Reflections. 
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REFLECTION. 

The Stoichs, notwithſtanding they were in them- 
ſelves convinc'd, that the Weakneſs of Man was 
ſuch as render'd it impoſſible for him to attain to 
that ſublime pitch of Perfection, to which they 
affected to raiſe their Wiſe Man, have nevertheleſs 
us d their utmoſt Efforts to ſupport this Idol of 
their Vanity. 

They have endeavour'd by falſe Arguments to 
prove, that he was infallible, rho* addicted to all 


* the Failings the Weakneſs of Mankind could ſub- 
FP ject him to; they have given us ro underſtand, that 
you his Maſterpiece of their Pride might be involv'd 


n the Pleaſures of Love and Wine, without the leaſt 
blemiſh ro his Wiſdom. 

Seneca reproves ⁊eno, for endeavouring to vin- 
licate his Sage from the imputation of Drunken- 
els, becauſe he was intruſted with the greateſt 
decrets; and that ſuch a Man, altho' ſurpriz d by 
he fumes of Wine, could never be cenſur'd as a 
Drunkard. Tis in vain (ſays this Philoſopher) that 
ou ftrive to prove that the Wiſe Man, in the midſt 
F the Tranfporrs of Wine, can {till preſerve an 
quality of Mind; you might as well pretend, that 
aving taken Poiſon, he ſhould not be liable to 
Death, and that in the profoundeſt Sleep, yet he 
as ſtill awake. Can you diſallow (ſays he) when 
jou obſerve his tottering and ſtumbling Walk, 
is ſtammering and imperfect Speech, that he is 
vertaxen with Wine, nay, really Drunk ? 
Is it poſſible that the Impudence of the Szoichs 
ould remain ſo lotig undiſcoverd, and that they 
ould have any Succeſs in the Impoſtures and Lyes 


1 onlye 


to drifff®<y publith'd to the prejudice of Epicurw, whole 
end 0", ſhin'd as bright in his Actions as in his Wri- 
pe ngs ? Surely theſe falſe Profeſſors of Wiſdom, 


ade account that Poſterity would be very credu- 
| 1 r 242 lous, 


* b . ˙ — 
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Caution. 


for maintaining capriouſly, that Drunkenneſs made 


n, 


lous, when they deliver'd themſelves with fo little 


8 


8 


The ſame Seneca ſtiles Jeuo the Head of an 
intrepid holy Sect, and afrewards he reproves him 


_— 7 


no alteration in Wiſdom ; in that very different 
from Epicurus, who abſolutely forbids all Exceſs of 
Wine. He has only permitted thoſe Entertainment 
of which he ſpeaks in his Teſtament, where he rakes 
Notice that he us'd ro have em in Memory of his 
Father and Brothers, and ordains the ſame Practice 
in Favour of his own, by reaſon they were ſo 
contriv'd that the Mind was more nouriſh'd than} 
the Body. "Tis during theſe innocent agreeable 
Freedoms, that the Soul communicates it felf in: 
ſpecial manner; they are as it were the Bond d 
a Wiſe Converſation, wherein is diſcours'd with al 
the Mildneſs poſſible, concerning Nature, whoſe 
moſt abſtruſe Secrets are enquir'd into; our Behav- 
our and Manners are likewiſe conſider'd. Here, ac- 
cording to Horace, they diſcuſs d the Queſtion a 
the Soveraign Good of Life, whether Riches could 
lead a Man to that Felicity, and whether Virmwe 
did not conſtirure that happy State. 


nnr 


M a x. XIV. 


Hu ſhall not take upon him the Admini- 
, ſtration of the Commonwealth. 


„ „ a+ . . . re 


REFLECTION. 

He may be look d upon as exempt from all the 
Tymmany of the Paſſions, and ro have & am 
mark 


— _—— * 
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with Comments and Reflections. 
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little mark of a true Tranquility, that can behold Dig- 

nity and Honours, without deſiring em. 1 
a an The Ambirious ſeek after em, ro ſooth their 
s him 


Vanity and Pride; the Vindictive, to ſatisfie their 
Revenge; the Cholericł to exerciſe with impunity 
the Fierceneſs of their Temper; and they tliat are 
hurry'd away wich blind Love, that they may place 
upon che Throne the Object of their Paſſion. 
How charming it is to be ſo much Maſter of 


ferent | 
ceſs of 


ment 
e rakes 


| of his BY himſelf, as ro regard with an uneoncern'd Eye 
ractice Bl theſe triffling Honours ! how delightful muſt it 
vere ſo needs be, to be free from the Inquierudes and Un- 
d chan eaſineſs, that are inſeparable Companions of thoſe 
2 that labour to ſer themſelves above the reſt! how 
elf ma 


ond. df 
with all 
whoſe 


raviſhing to enjoy the inter̃iour Pleaſures of the 
Wiſe, and to be ro ones ſelf, ones own proper 
Felicity! | | 

This Generous Contempt of the, Hotiours that 


Behav accompany the Adminiſtration of Govertiments, is 
lere,a-Bonee more a certain Mark, that one has overcome 
tion d Humane Weakneſs. | 

es could 


How fulljof Prudence is this Maxim! and how 
dangerous a Rock does the governing a State prove 
to the Wiſe Man! for he has then a double Task, 
being taken up, not only with the ſtudy how to 
| preſerve the Calm of his own Mind, but alſo how 
to procure the quiet and eaſe of others; he ſhall 
put in Practice all that the moſt conſummate Pru- 
dence, and moſt refin d Policy can ſuggeſt; and yet 
if Fortune, who over- rules the Event of Things; 
ſhall oppoſe his glorious Undertakings, he ſhall be 
judg'd faulty, and as it were accountable for her 
\d mini injuſtice, 


Virwe 


ed untable Goddeſs, than his fellow Citizens (not 

being able to aſcribe ro his ill Conduct the ill 

Succeſs of rhe War) charg'd him with Impiety, as 

m all tie if they could arm againſt him both Religion and 
a certain the Gods i he Was forc d to fly, ro eſcape their Fury, 
2 but 


N Alcibiades was no ſooner forſaken by rhis unac- 
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bur his Adverſity ſerv'd only to make him more 


illuſtrious, for he perform'd ſo many fine Actions, 
that the Athenians were forc'd to recall him. They 
went out to meet him; having with em the ſame 


Gods, whoſe Thunder they would before have 


drawn down upon him, they forgot the Loſſes they 


3 


had ſuſtain'd in Sicih, as well as that of their Fleet; 
and having made him very Magnificent Preſents, 


they chang'd their Injuries into Publick Applauſe, 


„ 


and their Imprecations into Prayers for his Poſte- | 


rity. 


* 


As there was no Medium in the Happineſs of 
this Great Captain, ſo Fortune knew none in het 


Perſecutions, and if ſhe rais'd him one while to, 
the ph — pitch of Glory, *rwas in order to treat 


him afterwards with the greater Inhumanity, for 


he having afreſh incurr'd the Hatred of the Atbe- 


nians, and appearing ſo formidable even in his diſ 
grace, that they who purſu'd him (by order of thoſe 
who had uſurpt the Government) did not dare to 
attack him with open Force; they ſet Fire to the 
Houſe where he lay, and ſo burnt him in his Bed. 
The Wiſe Man therefore ought never to hazard 
his Tranquillity for the ſake of Honours, the Ele- 
vation to which may ruffle and diſcompoſe it, tis 
buying that ſplended outward Appearance at too 
dear a Rate; he ought much leſs to thirſt after 
being Prime Miniſter to any Prince, that Function 
being more dangerous than any other ; for he has 
not only the Prince, bur the People ;o cenſure his 
Actions, and it is very difficult ro keep up to at 
exact Medium between thoſe rwo Extreams. 

A Blind Obedience to the one, ſhall often make 
him incurr the Hatred of the other: If he endea- 
Yours to gain the Good-will of the People, Envy 
immediately repreſents him to the Prince as an Am- 
bitious Perſon, who conceals his evil Deſigns under 
the ſpecious cover of rhe Publick Good; Bur this 

AE . Maxig 
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with Comments and Reflections. I 


Maxim only oppoles the Ambition of the Subject, 


more 

tions, without obſtructing in the leaſt the Choice of the 
Fhey Soveraign. | 

ſame | 

have 

they p 
Fleet —ñ„é,é!¹vłk n — . 
ſents, | 

lauſe, 

Poſte- | 

M a x. XV. 

eſs of 

in het Fe 5 | 
ile old LIE ſhall not live after the manner of the 
) treat Cynicks. 
y, for 
Athe- 
us dil. REFLECTION. 
f rhoſe 
lare to Although, according to our Philoſopher, Nature 
to the is the true Guide we ought to follow in the purſuit 
is Bed. of Happineſs, he requires nevertheleſs that ſhe 
hazard ſhould go hand in hand with the Laws, and char 
ge Ele- Decency chat ought to be obſerv'd in Civil Socie- 
it, ds ty. This made him cenſure the Behaviour of the 


Cynicks, who made their Impudence the chief 
Characteriſtick to diſtinguiſh em from other Men, 
making the Happineſs of Life to conſiſt in the imi- 
tation of what was filthy, even in the Brutes. 

Tis very well known, that Crates and Diogenes 
have made Profeiſion of Beaſtly Impudence, even 
in publick Places, in which they have nor been 
aſhamed ro do thoſe Actions, that ought to have no 
o her witneſs than the Night and Darkneſs. To 
this Pitch did they carry this falſe Nation, That 
Nature ought to be the Guide and Rule of all their 
Actions. | | 
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Max. XVI. 


E ſhall not Beg for a Livelihood, but it 
Neceſſitous, he may teach Philoſophy, 


to ſabliſt by. | 


REFLECTION, 


Poverty, according to Horace, renders us ridi- 
culous ; and altho* Epicurus requires, that his Sage 
or Wiſe Man ſhould be above the Affronts of 
Men, yet he cautiouſly forbids him to give Oc- 
caſion for any Contempt of his Profeſſion, 
Wiſdom, rho? it onghr to be ſatisfied with its 
peculiar and proper Advantages, ſhould not be 
expos d to the Indignities of a Neceffitous Want 
His Prohibition is by ſo much the more reaſona- 
ble, that he always maintain'd, that Man ſtood in 
need bur of a ſmail matter for his Subſiſtence, 
and that therefore the Wiſe Man ought never to 
be reduc'd to that Extremity, which may reaſo- 
nably be counted the greateſt of Evils. 

In fine, if cruel Fortune ſhould deal ſo rigorouſly 
with him, as to make him want Neceſſaries, and 
by that means endeavour to diſturb the Tranqui- 
liry of his Mind, he muſt then ſummons the whole 
ſtrength of his Virtuous Habirs : And that he may 
triumph over his Unworthy Fate, he muſt have 
recourſe to the reaching Philoſophy, to ſupply his 
Wants, that he may receive from' her wherewith 
ro ſupporr Life, as well as ro compoſe and calm 
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MAx. XVII. 


F he ſhould, by an Accident or Misfor- 

tune, become Blind, that Affliction ought 

not to make Life tedious to him, or impair 
his Happineſs. 


REFLECTION. 


Epicurus, who pretends that his Wiſe Man ſhall 
never depart from the Precepts of Wiſdom ; chat 
his Reflections have plac'd him above all Misfor- 
tunes, inſomuch, that if the Univerſe were to 
ſwallow him in irs Ruins, he'd ſhare the Cala- 
miry without any diſturbance ro his Mind; will 
not have ir to be in the power of any thing to 
make him loſe the Severity of his Profeſſion: So 
that if he were depriv'd of his Sight, he oughr to 
bear it as a Natural Accident; and having loſt 
the benefit of the Eyes of his Body, apply himſelf 
e ſtudiouſſy to Speculation by rhe Eyes of his 

ind. N a 

He will have his Sage happy in all Circumſtan- 
ces, even in the very worſt; that his Mind be 
2 and undiſturb'd amidit the Horrours of 

hipwreck ; in fine, chat he be intrepid, and that 
the conſtant Reflection he ſhall make on himſelf, 
be the Source and Spring of his Indolency. 

Thus, we ſee, the Forrirude of Calliſtbenes was 


admir'd by all Men: When Alexander would 


cauſe himſelf to be ador'd, after the Perſian man- 
ner, this Philoſopher was the only Man dar'd ro 
oppoſe it, and remonſtrate P thar Prince, Thar 
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that Action, tho approv'd of and practis'd by 
thoſe he had overcome, was unworthy him and 
his victorious Army. Alexander was ſo tranſpor. 
red with Rage herear, that nothing bur the inex- 
preſſible Tortures of this Captain and Philoſopher if 
could appeaſe him; he therefore caus'd his Ears, 
Noſe, and Lips to be cut off, and having disfigur d 
all his Limbs, order'd him to be ſhur into a Cage 
with a Dog, and in that deplorable condition 
caus'd him to be carried up and down, as a me. 
lancholy Spectacle of his impotent Paſſion and 
Fury. k 

This wiſe Macedonian did not expreſs any more 
Uneaſineſs in this diſmal ſtate, than when in his 
33 Speculations, and greateſt Favour with 
is Prince ; he appear'd as magnanimous as when 
he fought for this ungrareful King; and, ro finiſh 
happily his unſporxed Life, he made a School of 
the Place of his Torment, and to the laſt Gaſp in 
a manner inſtructed Hſimachus in the Preceprs of 
Virtue and Wiſdom : He had no Thought of pur- 
ting an End to his Tortures; he pleas'd himſelf 
on the contrary with the Tryal of his Conſtancy, 
that would have continued longer the Subject of 
Admiration, had not his generous Diſciple (being 
aſtoniſh'd at his Heroic Steadineſs and Reſolution) 
put an End to his Pain, by Poiſon, which he 
gave him, as an Acknowledgment for his In- 
{tructions. f £ 

The Wiſe Man mvſt be immovable ro all the 
Accidents of Life, and be ſatisfied and contented 
in that State and Condition that provokes Deſpair 
in Vulgar Souls; and ſo far from freeing himſelf 
by Death, which would argue the Loſs of his 
Tranquility, and that he gave way ro Human 
Weakneſs, that he muſt preſerve his Life, enjoy 
that Felicity which he has acquir'd, and make uſe . 
of the Loſs of his Eyes, to give the greater Liberty 
en MAX 


with Comments and Reflections. 


MA x. XVIII. 


REFLECTION. 


HE Wiſe Man may be ſad on cer- 
tain Occaſions. 


his Maxim is an undeniable Proof of Epicu- 
Sincerity; he permits his Sage to- afford 
ething to Grief and Sadneſs. Seneca, tho a 
ck, blames that Hardheartedneſs that would 
e us inſenſible, and incapable of any tender 
ion : 'Ts nothing, ſays he, but the want of a 
al, that makes theſe haughty Indifferents ; ſhould 
une but make em ſenſible of her Strokes, by the 
of ſomething very dear and valuable to em, 

d force from 'em a Confeſſion of this Truth. 


he Wiſe Man, by this Sadneſs, ſhall no ways 


rve from his happy State, if he does but take 
obſerve an exact Medium in his Com- 


Max. 
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MA x. XIX. 


| T HE Wiſe Man may be accus'd, a 


brought to Judgment. oy 


REFLECTION. 


Ike Wiſeſt of Men is not ſhelrer'd from 

Juſtice and Envy; he may be Calumniared, } 
true, bur it ſhall not work him, becauſe 
knows his own Probity, and Virtue; and Mal 
whole Current he cannot ſtem, is not capable 
diſcompoſing his Tranquility; fo that tho he "© 
brought before a Judge, and that he be caſt by 
Intereſt and Contrivance of his Enemies, his . 
cence ſhall ſtill be a ſufficient Buckler and! 
tection to him, every way impenetrable ro his 
verſaries, and his Steadineſs of Mind ſhall ni 


him look with Contempt on all the Tricks Ce 
Artifices, that have been us'd to oppreſs him, . A 
Socrates, whoſe Wiſdom was approv'd and Tis 


lauded by the Oracle, was condemn'd, 'tis 1 
ur Time ſhew'd the Injuſtice of his Sentence; 
Judges were puniſh'd, and the Plague it ſelf ſee! 
to revenge his Quarrel; his Country erected 8 
rues to him afterwards, and ador'd his Memo 


The. Body, ſays Sophocles, may periſh, but Vit 


is above the Power of Death, for ſhe knows no 
Bounds than Immortality, 


M. 
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Max, XX. 


E may write Books that may immor- 
1 talize his Name, but he ſhall not 
ddle with Panegyricks. 


REFLECTION I. 


The Atrainments of the Wiſe would be of lit- 
Uſe, if they did nor tranſmir 'era ro Poſteriry, 


Mul och could not be a competent Judge of their 
pable rit, if they had nor taken care to convey to it 
0 he never · periſnable Fruits of cheir Labour. 

& ur Philoſopher (te whom, in the Opinion of 
his reti, we are more oblig'd, for the Remedies 
and has taught us againſt the accidental Misfor- 
o hies of our Life, than we are to Ceres and Bac- 


s, for teaching us the Arr of producing Wine 
| Corn, ) will have us hand 4 


r ickst | own to Poſterity 
PI N and Improvements. | 
iris by the Monuments of IIluſtrious Men, who 


e diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by the Strength of 
ir Mind, that the Learned have been excited 
follow their Example, and improve their firſt 
coveries. 
is therefore that Epicurus counſels his Sage 
meditate in his Cloſer, and there to run over 
W vaſt extent of Immenſity; and as the irrecove- 
Wie ſwiftneſs of Time ought to make every Mo- 
nt thereof precious to us, he confines him to 
e purſuit of Things that are ſolid, and forbids 
having any ching to do with thoſe Subjects 
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ErIcukus's Morals, 


where the Expreſſion ſeems to be more regat 
than the Subſtance. 

A Philoſopher ought not to ſeek to Eternize 
Memory by an artful and well-compos'd Speed 
he ſhould nor, according to Seneca, imploy m 
Time in the curious ſtudy of Words; his Buſin: 
is to reform our Manners ; he muſt write for 
information of the Mind, without amuſing him 
wich what may flatter the Ear. 


REFLECTION 2. 


9 


Tis certain that a Panegyrick is a Cutis 
Work, when it has no other aim, than to 
Juſtice ro Virtue and Truth; which tho! th 
are of ſuch a nature, as to receive no Adyanty 
from the Splendor and Brightneſs of Mord, a 
that they find their greateſt Praiſe in their reh 
ctive Actions, yet it cannot be deny'd, that fo; 
ply'd, it is a moſt excellent thing. Bur fort 
moſt part we praife, that we may be prais d « 
felves, or rewarded ;' we ſer out exreriour Yirrut 
under which ſhall lurk greater Vices, inſomut 
that many times the very Eſſence or Soul d 
& ſhall be nothing but Flartery and U 
truth. 5 

Waar Credit can we give to him that ſells! 
Beauty of his Expreſſions, and brightens and ( 
off, by a fine turn of Period, Actions in themſeli 
blame-worrhy, racking his Mind, only to ſhew t 
fervile Character thereof ? | | 

Eloquence is a dangerous thing; if it is find 
it creates Enemies; for, as it magnifies and all 
ments the Illuſtrious Subject, fo it ſwells and e 
larges the Vicious one. S | 

If the Roman Orator had been leſs eloquent 
myeighing againſt the Vices of Authony, he had u 
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all likelihood ſtirr'd up his Revenge fo far, as 
be no otherwiſe appeasd, than with his 
ead, | 

The Art of Speaking always carries things to 
xceſs: In the Emperor Tiber:us's time ſhe lent 
er fineſt Strokes, ro applaud all rhe Actions of 
at Prince, who at the ſame time laugh'd at his 
egyriſts. Under Nero it was made uſe of to 
ommend to rhe Gods the happy Time of Pop- 
; and afterwards, ro make the Apotheoſis of 
> Daughter ſhe had by that unworthy Empe- 


Hiſtory, in fine, relates, That Hegeſias the Phi- 
opher was ſo powerfully perſuaſive an Orator 
the Unhappineſs and Misfortunes of Lite, that 
oft of thoſe that heard him laid violent hands on 


2mſelves : Twas for that reaſon that Prolomy 
mmanded him never to ſpeak on that Head. 


* 8 At * 


MA x. XXI. 


HE Wiſe Man muſt have a due Care 

of his Family, and foreſee what may 

Wppen, without Avarice, or too eager a 
rſuit after Riches. | 


REFLECTION, 


rudence, in Epicurus's Opinion, has ſomething 
it ſuperiour ro Philoſophy ; tis this eminent 
us that guides and ſteers all the other Know- 

| | ledges 
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ledges of our Mind, for the greater Felicity of a 
Life: Wherefore he ordains, thar She ſhall en 
be the Rule, and as it were the Directrix of: 
the Thoughts and Actions of the Wiſe Man; 
does nor think ir ſufficient, that he ſhould have 
diſcharg d his Duty for the time 275 in referen 
to his Family, that nothing can roach d hi 
on that ſcore, unleſs he by a due Foreſight provid 
for the future: But he muſt not, in order to ef 
this, be avaricious, nor be too eagerly bent uy 
Riches. He requires, he ſhould know the Ri 
that Nature has preſcrib'd for the right uſe ther 
and that he ſhould cover 'em only ro avoid a pin 
ing Neceſſity. 

How different is this Vice of Avarice from 
others! The Luxurious Man ſpares nothing 
gratifie his Palare ; rhe Lover gradges no Expeit 
ro farisfie his Paſſion; but the wretched M 
does not ſo much as know how to make uſe | 
Wealth. . 

To be ſhorr, the Avaricious Man banitſhes 
juſt Proceeding, ro follow his own odious Ind 
nation, which is meerly to enrich himſelf : Wii 
Practice is diametrically oppoſite to the Didi 
of true Wiſdom. | ; 
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M a x. XXII. 


E ſhall be prepar'd againſt all the At- 
tacks of Fortune. 


REFLECTION. 


Fortune is the bittereſt Enemy the Miſe Man 
s; and as the major part of Mankind are her | 
ayes, and worſhip her in her Inconſtancy, ſhe 
ſdains theſe, and levels her Miſchiefs at more 
ble Objects. 

She knowing by Experience what ſtie can do, 
akes her temerarious enough to aſſault thoſe 
ids that are grown grey in Speculation, and 
never deſpairs ſinking, by the violence of her 
x _ even thoſe that teach us the Art of Tran- 
l [1 ny. g 

Tis therefore againſt Her that the VMiſe Man 
ghr to double his Caution. If ſhe ſmiles upon 
m, tis a Snare ſhe prepares him, that he may 
agin his own Merit draws thoſe Preſents from 
r, and that he may become blind with the Va- 

of Self-love, 
—— How dreadful is this falſe Deity! Her greateſt 
wours ought to be ſuſpected, fince they can 
ansform a reaſonable Wiſe Man, into a proud 
wghty Fool; and that rhe Fury of her Attacks 
y wreſt from the Sage himſelf, that precious 
Mk m and Quiet of Mind, in which confilt all the 
arms of his Life. 


He 
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dom had taught him againft Fortune; Pruden 
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He muſt therefore ſummons all the Strength ff bl 
his Reflections, to defend himſelf againſt this N 
fels'd Enemy of his Reſt ; he muſt receive D 
Preſents with Indifferency, and arm himſelf mi 1o 
more againſt het Careffes thari her Diſpleaſuſ ad 
She ought ro be more ſuſpected by him when . 
flatters, than frighrful in the time of her AR. 
If ſhe begins to rage, he muſt entouſter her M lat 
all the Reſolution poſſible; her moſt cruel E/ fre 
don't concern us; ſhe can rake nothing from 

WI 


but what depends on her; as for Wiſdom, as 
the Fruit of our Meditations, 'ris dur own proj" 
Good, and no ways ſubject to the Ficklenel 
her Empire. 3 
Focrates, who had ſubmitted to his Reaſon} 
natural Diſpoſition he had ro Intemperance ; 8 
was look'd upon as a perfect Model of a Vini 
Life; who had had the Teſtimony of the Om 
to witneſs his Wiſdom ; receives the Injuries 
Fortune with the fame Unconcernedneſs as he! 
ceiv'd the Encomiums were given him; Whet 
he is teaching the Rules of an exact Moral 
whether he is anſwering his corrupt Judges, wt 
ther he is receiving Sentence of Death, or ſu 
lowing the Poiſon, he is ſtill the ſame Socrat: 
chat is to ſay, calm, quiet, undiſtnrb'd, intrep 
in a word, wile to the laſt. 

Boetius, who had ſeen his Family in the hight 
degree of Honour, without being puff'd up wi 
his Proſperity, foreſaw its Ruin with Indifteren 
and ſufferd Death without any more than a « 
cent Concern. 

Ceſar beholds his Murderers with their Da 
ers in their Hands, and yet at that inſtant 
houghts of Death don't buſie his Mind, bur! 

Manner only, how Cæſar ought to die: He the 
fore ſummoneth ( in that juncture) all. that Vi 


informs him, he cannot fly from what was * 


E 


with Comments and Reflections. 


net: ble; Magnanimity makes him ſenſible, that Great 
his Men have at any time liv'd long enough when 


ve Death calls em; and Juſtice inſpires him with a 


If mu fort of Concern, for the Ingrarirude of him he had 
leaſu adopted for his Son. i U 
vhen . Nothing alarms the Wiſe Man: The ſight of 


Racks, (ſays Seneca) the loſs of his Eſtate, the deſo- 
lation of his Family and Life it ſelf, that is wreſted 
from him in the utter deſtruction of his Country, 
are not capable of impairing this Heroic Virrue 
which he owes to his Meditations. He enjoys, 


Ange 
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from 


n, a; 0 b / | 
n profile" the Opinion of this n an entire Liber- 
lenel; ty, and is inviolable; his onſtancy cannot be 


ſhaken, and he is well prepar'd againſt all extraor- 
dinary Emergencies, that they cannot in the leaſt 
alter the ſtate of his Mind. 
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Ma x. XXIII. 


T TE ſhall not ſeek the Friendſhip of the 
Peeviſh and Moroſe Man. 


ze high 
up vi 
iner + ä 13 
2 REFLECTION. 
_ Friendſhip, when contracted with all the neceſ- 
lary Circumſtances, is one of the greateſt Conſola- 
ons of Life; we muſt then ſaffer our ſelves to be 
hurry'd away by any ſuddain Inclination, but we 
muſt examine well the choice we are going to 
make, we muſt ſtudy the Humor and Manners of 
n with whom we intend to have this Commerce; 
bur 
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bur above all things, we muſt rake care that he be 
not of the number of thoſe melancholy Hypochon. | 
driacks, whom nothing can pleaſe z who ſeem u 
have Eyes only ro look aſcew, who ſpeak only u 
find fault, and who are, in fine, of ſo difficulr and 
moroſe a Temper, that no-body can do any thin 
to their Satisfaction. | 
If. we have not theſe Conſiderations, inſtead of 
a truſty Friend, we ſhall be ſure to find a cenſoriou 
Critic ; and inſtead of Conſolation in our Milf 
fortunes, we ſhall receive the ſevereſt Reprimand i Por 
Nothing, in Seneca's Opinion, can prove a great 
Comfort to the Mind, than a Friendſhip accomꝑ 
ny'd with Fidelity and Mildneſs : Is it not a mig 
ty Bleſſing, to meet with one whoſe happy Diſo yt 
ſicions and Qualifications render him worthy Mon 
being, as lit were, the Depoſitory of our greate 
Secrets; and who has ſo Ine and noble a Sou ot 
that we fear his Indiſcretion leſs than our own! 
The ſweerneſs of his Converſation ſhall allay din 
Grief ; his Advice ſhall ſerve us in the ConduiWonr 
of our Affairs, and the very Sight of him ttalook 
diſpell our Cares. "= 


M & x. XXIV. | 


FF he endeavours to get a good Reput: 
tion, it ſhall be chiefly in ordeg to ſcree! 
him from Contempt. 


ick 
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—— REFLECTION, 
only u 1 
alt and 
think 235/dom alone, is what conſtitutes a happy and 


Iuier Life, ſhe is the final End of our Enquiries, 
tead d e is the fruit of our Watchings; in ſhort, ſhe is a 
ſoriouſſ in Refuge againſt the Tyranny of our Paſ- 


r Mi ons and Fortune : After this glorious Acquiſition, 
mand xhing is capable of flattering the Sage. 

great Whatever Men generally behold with Envy, 
compare to him indifferent Objects; he pities thoſe 
D om Ambition, Pride, and Riches have allur'd 


y the deceitful Appearance of falſe Goods; he is 


rthy fioncenred with the Teſtimony of his Conſcience : 

greatiſſrhe having eftabliſh'd a good Reputation adds 

_ othing to the happineſs of his State, which, in 
OWN! 


Ep:curus's Notion, is ſuch as is neither capable of 


lay ouDiminution or Augmentation; and as Reputation 

ondudſſontains nothing that can ſatisfy the Wiſe Man, he 

n maßoks upon it as a thing meerly requiſite to ſhelrer 
im from Contempt. 

— 

Ma x. XXV. 

.eput! SIRE. 

ſcreen HE Wiſe Man ſhall reap more Benefit, 
and take more Satisfaction in the pub- 
> Shews, than other Men. 

Rs | 
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REFLECTION, 


Tis moſt certain, that the Satisfaction oft 
Wiſe Man chiefly proceeds from the Condition, pf 
State of his Mind: If he aſſiſts at the pablick Di 
verſions, do's he not there taſte all that a feria 
Reflection has moſt excellent in it? He there oF 

. ſerves the different Characters of the Spectaron ot 
he candiſcover by their Looks the effect of the IH. 
fion that moves em, and amidſt the Confuſinf{W$u1! 
that reigns in thoſe places (which is ſtill greater of 
the interiour of them that form rhoſe tumultuoſer) 
Afſemblies) he has the Pleaſure to find himſelf ii 
only Perſon undiſturb'd, and in a State of Tra 
quillity. | 
Io ſpeak the Truth, moſt of the Great Men th 
have delighted in theſe publick Spectacles, ha 
generallj propos'd ro themſelves other Pleaſurs 
If Pompey buiir a magnificent Amphithearre, tu: 
in order to embelliſh Rome, and flarter his Vai 
with the thought of leaving ro Poſterity that fun 
* og Monument of his Grandeur; and to b 

old, as it were at one View) all the Slaves of! 
Intereſt and Power. 


—— 


* MA x. XXVI. 


Tl 

| Prince 

VI. are unequal, and have their diſtihe ſe 
f Euiſhing Differences. y D 
ran 


RE 


with Comments and Reflections. 
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REFLECTION. 


This Maxim is directly oppoſite to the Paradox 
f che Stoics, who as they maintain'd, that all 
irtues were equal, ſo neither did they allow of 
of 8 in Crimes. 

W The Sentiment of our Philoſopher is infinirely 
Wore conformable ro good Senſe and Religion: 


he Pi low can any Man pretend to aſſert, that he that's 
nfuſuf uilty of Parricide, is nor more Criminal than he 
ater hat has committed a ſimple Theft; and as Horace 
ultuol dery well obſerves, rediculing the Scoics, Shall he 
ſelf u at has ſtole a Cabbage be counted equally guil- 


Tru with him that has rifl'd rhe Temples. 
(en thy 
s, ha 
eaſurt 
e, cut 
Van 
ar ſun 
| to b 
es Of 


Max. XXVII. 


Ealth, in the Opinion of ſome, is a pre- 


he indifferent. 


REFPTLECTION I. 


The firſt part of this Maxim is one of Epicurw's 

P rucipal Deciſions, who pronounc'd Health to be 
r diſtugbe ſecond Happineſs of Life. In reality, this hap- 
Diſpoſition of the Body, ſupported by the 
tanquility of Mind, which is the main and chief 


RE E 3 Fe- 


cious thing; others rank it among 
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Felicity of Man, affords him a perfect Enjoymen me 
of all his Faculties; he ſpeculates, he acts, ani the 
without interrupting the courſe of his Thoughts Hou, 
he reduces into Practice all that his ſublime GeniufMcaz 
can diſcover. | och 
Tis a difficult matter for the Mind ro apply i we 
ſelf to Meditation with the ſame vigour and ſuo the 
ceſs, if the Body be afflicted with any Diſtemper 
Tis enough if it can effect in us ſuch a ifa : 
asſhall enable us to bear with Patience the Evil wil 
lie under, and that it endeavours not to be infec 
by the diſorder of our Body. | 
Health, therefore, may juſtly be eſteem'd 4 1 N 
cious and valuable Thing. The greateſt part of thi 
reaſonable World have always look'r * it 
ſuch ; and ſeveral Eminent Men have beſtoy' 
Elogiums on it. St. Auſtin (as I have obſerv'd | 
my Preface to the Traduction of Lucretius) ſar 
That moſt of the Wiſe Men endeavour'd to poſlti 
themſelves of this ineſtimable Treaſure. 
The main Secret, to be ſucceſsful herein, is t 
ſhun all Exceſſes that can any wiſe alter the god 
habit of our Body, which may be ſaid ro coniit 
in the ſo regulating our Drinking, Eating, and or 
Exerciſe, that no evil Effect can ariſe therefro 
In fine, we muſt imitate our Philoſopher, wh no 
with only Bread and Water, thought himſelf w. 
happieſt of Men, me 


> 

» 

4 
% 


REFLECTION 2. 


The later part of this Maxim is advanc'd in op 
poſition to the Stoics, who, the better to ſuppon 
their diſguis'd Teners, imagin'd, that after havi 
aſſerted, that their Wiſe Man was of ſo extraord- 


nary a Character, that tho he were gorg'd wia ny 
Wine, he could not be drunk; nor in Love, tho bl 
| n — 


— 


with Comments and Reflections. 


— — 


1 


ymen meer Slave to that Paſſion ; they might ſo bewitch 

the Minds of Men, as to perſuade em, that Health 
dught to be eſteem'd an indifferent Thing; be- 
auſe Sickneſs, a good habit of Body, and all the 
other Qualities proper to it, as well as thoſe that 
ply i were not, neither conſtituted che Happineſs, nor 
d ſuo he Felicity of Man. | 


'S, And | 
ughtsM 
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M a x, XXVIII. 


Ature does not endow us with 3 con- 
ſummate Magnanimity, that is acqui- 
rable only by the ſtrength of Reaſon, 


confi REFLECTION, 

ind on 

refro Magnanimity, according to a Learned Greek, is 
r, WO nothing elſe than that Faculty of the Mind which 


ſelf thi 


we exerciſe with a grear deal of Vigour, and by 
means whereof we preſevere with Fervor in a cer- 
tain Habir that we have form'd in our ſelves, and 
which we take care to preſerve inviolable. 
Prudence, in the Opinion of Epicurvw, is, as it 
were, the Soul of Magnanimity; a Man may have 
Strength and Courage, and yer be only raſh and 
fool-hardy. Alexander having ſcaled the Wall of 
a Town, choſe rather to fling himſelf in rhe midft 


by reaſon of its ſucceſs has been cry'd up by ma- 
ny, would nevertheleſs have been univerſally 
blam d had Fortune forſook but a moment the 

OE. Darling 


— — — 


of his Enemies, than retire. This Action, which 
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Darling ſhe had taken ſo much Pleaſure to raiſe to | 
the higheſt pitch of Glory. This Exceſs of Va- 
lour would have been biame-worthy in the mean- 
eſt Captain; but it was altogether void of Prudence 
in chis Prince, by whoſe Death his Army would 
have been in danger of being cur off, and all hi 
Conqueſts loft at once. |, | 
What Leonidas King of Sparta did, was not leſs 
bold: This Prince, at the Head of Six Hundred 
Men, went and inſulted Five hundred Thouſand in 
their very Camp; but what he did was the effec i 
of Prudence as well as Bravery : The Oracle hal 
Counſel'd him ro ſacrifice himſelf for the Good i 
and Safety of his Country, which was rhrearen'dÞj 
with utter Ruin, without this Victim that the Gods 
requir' d. His Men back't his Underraking with 
ſo ſurprizing a Valour, that having ſcatterd 
Death whereever they came, he ar laſt periſh' 
with 'em, being over- power d by rhe number ot 
the Enemy, that (Nature being tired) they could 
no longer continue the Slaughter of. 

So that notwithſtanding, Nature may be faid 
ro have given us the firſt Principles of this Heroic 
Virtue, yet ſne would ſtill be unknown, had ve 
not been taught by Reaſon and Reflection, and il 
Prudence did not make it plain, that her moſt glo- 
rious Atchievements depend entirely on the exact: 
neſs of her Conduct. 


7 
4 
: 
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with Comments and Reflections. 
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Max. XXIX. 


Riend ſhip ought to be contracted for the 
Utility we expect therefrom; as we 
Itivate the Earth, that we may reap the 
ref of its Fertility. This noble Habit 
> oo; fomented and uph Id by the natural good 
eg fices of the Parties, and the Satisfaction 
God ey take in each other. 

wit 
rer'l 
riſh'd 
er of 
could 


REFLECTION, 
Some People have reproach'd Epicurus with the 
perfection of his Character of Friendſhip, ſince 
e ſail Nas fo ſelfiſh ; bur as ir was either Malice or Ig- 
leroit Wrance gave birth to theſe Reproaches, as well as 
d we Be Invectives of the Stoics, and ſo many others 
nd it No have loaded this Great Man and his Followers 
t glo- ch groundleſs Charges, it has always been with 
xact· le or no ſucceſs. 
The laſt part of this Maxim juſtifies our Philo- 
pher, and explains his Opinion: He will have 
iendſhip have in view the proper Satisfaction of 
Party, becauſe all thoſe who have been ſenſi- 
of this noble Tranſport, have by Experience 
nd, that it reflects on him that is rhe Object 
reof : Or, as an excellent Greek Author has it, 
ue Friends find in themſelves, by the Charms of their 
tual Union, all that can be bop d. for moſt delight- 


in Pleaſure. 


AL 


Ad- 
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Admit, nevertheleſs, that what Seneca puts in 
roms? Mouth were true, and that he ſought | 
Friend, that he might be aſſiſted by him upon o 
caſion; as in Sickneſs, Poverty, or the horrour of 
Priſon or Dungeon. In all likelihood this $t 
will not diſagree, that among the other Viru| 
that our Philoſopher cheriſh'd and practis'd, Pri 
dence would hold the firſt place, and fo by con 
quence he would be oblig'd ro the exerciſe of 
ſtice ; and being juſt, he would find a neceſſiij 
rendering his Friend the ſame good Offices, fn 
we fhall ſee in the ſequel of this Work that i 
will have us ready to undergo Death ir ſelf forꝗ 
Friend, if occaſion requires it. | 

Does he nor expreſs himſelf clearly in 1 
Maxim, when he ſays, That the true Bond of 
Union depends on the Pleaſure we taſte then 
and the manner we communicate the ſweet 
of our Diſpoſition ; and that we muſt love. 
Friend ſincerely if we expect a reciprocal Ten: 
nefs from him; as one of his Followers utters hu 
ſelf in Seneca, Will you have an innocent Philh 
{lays he) Love, and you ſhall be lowed, 


with Comments and Reflectiuns. 
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d, J Þ | Here are two ſorts of Felicities ; the 
8 cl one is every way compleat and per. 
ceſſi ct, and as ſuch belongs only to God, and 
s, fis always uniform, not being capable of 
that Wancreaſe or Diminution: The other is of an 


f foraf@feriour kind, ſuch as Man's, which ever 


* Krtakesof the more, or the leſs. 
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REFLECTION. 


Epicurus, whoſe Modeſty is conſtantly in oppo- 
bo to the Pride of the Scoics, is — fn 
ar wirh their Vanity ; he can by no means come 
ehend how the tranſitory and ungertain Happi- 
s of this Life can be reaſonably efteem'd of the 
ſt kind, fince that ſupreme Felicity, according to 
cero, implies in ir ſelf a plenitude of alt-forrs of 
leſſings, and is out of all poſſibility of being di- 
rb'd or interrupted. He can't be ſatisfy d with 
e Chimæra of their Ideas; and without blaſ- 
emouſty placing his Sage (as they do) above the 
eity, he freely acknowledges, that the Calm and 
ranquility of this Life, conſiſts in the being leſs 
'd and diſquieted than the reſt of Mankind. 
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MA x. XXXI. 


* Wife Man may admit of Statue 
being erected to him in publick plac 
but he ſhall not covet, nor be ambitious 
| thoſe Honours. 1 


| 


REFLECTION 


As Epicuris's Sage cannot be diſturb'd by d 
Malice, Hatred, or Envy of Man, ſo neither the 
he be touch'd with — ales or Pride from i Haar 
Advantages this Maxim mentions ; and if he 
bours to preſerve an unſully'd Reputation, dds alliid c: 
ly in order to avoid Contempt; ſo that wirha 
having the leaſt Inclination for thoſe Marks of Hier 
nour, ſuch as Statues, Oc. he ſhall acquieſce Mb ar 
the ſame time in the Will of them who are Wer 
ſpos'd to give him thoſe diſtinguiſhing Tokens! 

eneration and Efteem. Thus we ſee, that tl 
he gives leave in his laſt Will and Teſtament! 
celebrate his Birth-day, yet he is wholly neglige 
of that Pride and Vanity other Philoſophers hal 
been infected with, viz. Tombs and Monumen 
to procure em Reſpect from Poſterity. | 


Map: 
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with Comments and Reflections. 
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M & x. XXXII. 


ratify 7 One but the Wiſe Man can ſpeak 
laces IN with exactneſs concerning Muſick or 
dus Poetry. 7 


Rf ECTION 1. 


Plutarch ſays, That Epicurus advis'd thoſe Princes 
1 by i ho were lovers of Learning, nor to ſuffer any 


ther ther Diſcourſe in their Merriments and Feaſts, 
rom i han thoſe concerning War and Military Actions, 
f he Nad rather to tolerate an infipid Pleaſantry, than 
, "05 of canvaſe Queſtions relating ro Poetry and Mu- 
with. What Faith can be given to this Philoſo- 
s of Mer, who was a declar'd Enemy of Epicurus, or 


aieſce 1 
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er he is found to charge him falſly with placing 
je ſupreme or ſoveteign Good of Life in the 
aſtly Pleaſures of Brutes, although they very 
ell knew that he fixt his ſammum bonum in an 
diſturbed ſtate of Mind, and indolency of Bo- 


Y. 

'Tis perhaps on the Authority of this paſſage 
jar Gaſſendus pretends, That Epicurw's Wiſe 
an ought not to talk of Mufick and Poetry, bur 
an uncommon way, and not like the Vulgar 
which ſeems to be delighted with theſe Sciences) 
d that for this Reaſon, that the one corrupts the 
lanners, and the other is of no Utility. 


Mx 


There 


any of the other malicious Impugners of his Sect, 
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There is no doubt to be made, but Epicurw hi 
more honourable Thoughts of theſe fine Ach 
The firſt has ſomething in it worthy Admirariq 
bur *ris very hard, according to Caſſiodorus, to be 
perfect Maſter thereof. Tis but reading the Le 
ter this Learned Man writes to Boetius, in tl 
Name of King Theodoricus, ro be convinc'd of th 
neceſſity of Muſick : Tu ſhe (ſays he) that ca 
the harmony ef our Thoughts, the beauty of our Hi 
courſe,and the exadtneſi of our Motions ; when ber ie 
greeable Sounds reach the Ear, the Mouth open: if 
ſe f to ſing, ſhe moves the very Soul by the Cade 
of her Impulſes, and informs the Hearing; whii 
makes her prove a laborious Pleaſure by the conſt 


4 cation ſhe requires. 


hen ſhe is ſet out with her Charms, ſhe 5 
erciſes an abſolute Power over our Senſes; ſhe { 
preſſes all our Thoughts, xo cauſe in us a plea 
Artention; ſhe cheers up a dangerous Sadneſs, 
ſofrens the fierce Temper, changes Cruelty i 
Mildneſs ; ſhe ſtirs up Bravery in the Timon 
and awakens the languiſhing Indifferency ; 
baniihes our Commotions, brings to his Du 
him whom a Criminal Love had enſlay'd, 
roots out of the Mind that uneaſy - Diſpoſit 
chat ogpos'd its ſelf ro the acts of Reaſon ; the cafiſ®* 
cels Hatred, and by a happy method of Curi 
makes uſe of no other Remedy to extirpate 
Paſſions, than the ſoftneſs of the Pleaſure he i 
ſpires. | 
David, by the raviſhing Melody of his Hat 
drove away the Evil Spirit that poſſeſt Saul: A 
ſo far is ſhe from vitiating the Inclinations, 
Plato would have Children learn, by the means 
Muſick, the different Affections of the Soul, u 
they might diſtinguiſh what appear'd Good, in 
that which ſeem'd Evil; and that conform 

their Actions to the Sounds that pleas'd their Eq: 
they eſcap d ill Habits, which were repreſented! 


tac 


with Comments and Reflections. 


joſe which diſpleas dem; and thus, by this Sym- 
ony, they might be allur d to the Path of Vir- 


e. 

BS 'Tis therefore very reaſonable to think, that the 
iſe Man alone is able to ſpeak of Muſick, in a 
anner ſuitable to the excellency of the Art; all 
Ancient Philoſophers have ſpoke concerning 
St. Auſtin did not think it worthy his Pen to 
ite about it; and Epicurm himſelf (as Diogenes 
ereius reports) has left a Treatiſe of it. 


REFLECTION 2. 


he The Paſſage our of Plutarch, which we quoted 
" ſhe ul che precedent Reflection, made Calius Rodiginus 
p and ſince him Gaſſendus, That Epi curus and 


Followers had little or no Eſteem for Poetry, 
wſe it was ſo far from contributing any ways to 
> mending of our Manners, that in their Opini- 
it was prejudicial thereto. 
This proceeded from their not rightly under- 
ding our Philoſopher, and thoſe of his Sect 
o were of Plato's Sentiment; who tells us, 
at thy fine Art j either uſeful or pernicious, accord- 
to the Uſe # made of it. Twas the Advice of 
s Wiſe Man, to baniſh Poets our of a State, 
en they flatter the 8 of the Paſſions; 
en they promote Vice by their laſcivious and 
„ ud Writings, as Archilochus did, whoſe Poems 
„re ſtuff d with filthy Expreffions ; and at the 
* *, Wne time ſo Saryrical, that he was the cauſe of 
cambus ſtrangling himſelf : Bur when they give 
Wd the Honour that is due to him, as Orpheus 
| ; when they ſet down Rules for the well go- 
ping a State, and reforming our Manners, as 
ier has done; when they fer our Virtue with 
c 


Eexicurus's Morals, 
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of their Verſe, they inſpire a horror for Vice, li 
Virgil and Horace, and ſeveral others; that thif 
comfort us in our Misfortunes, after the Exam 
of Boetius; that they excite Valour, as Tyrteus,w 
procur'd the Lacedemonians a Victory by the | 
wer of his Heroic Mule ; or that they treat of 
ture, as Empedocles, Lucretius, and ſeveral ot 
Philoſophers have done, who have made uſe 
this fine Art inthe unfolding their profound K 
ledge : Then, to diſcourage em, would be de 
ving Mankind of the moſt powerful Mean 
gaining an univerſal Knowledge of Things, ; 
improving itſelf in the Practice of the moſt ex 
lent Virtues. „ 

In a word, Poetry is a noble Fury, that par 
of nothing that's mortal; ir raviſnes and cart a 
way the Soul ; "ris an abſtraction of the Mind in 
diſengages ir from Matter, to rake a glongh” ! 
flight; tis a generous Salley, that has its Rule 
Meaſures ; tis, in fine, a Harmony that der 
the Ear, ſtirs up the Imagination, and feed 
Mind; it perſuades with Pleaſure, teaches 
Succeſs, and imprints in our Memory, by oe 
greeable Accents, the Solidjry of Subjects. a 


with Comments and Reflections. 65 
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Max. XXXIIL 


LIE ſhall.not read Poetic Fictions, neither 
| ſhall he compoſe any. 
REFLECTION; 


Epicurus here is to be underſtood, of thoſs 
Vorks that are altogether the Effect of the Imagi- 
ation, and contain nothing in em that's ſolid. 
Jne may compare their Matter to Wind ſhut up 
n the Clouds, and their Exprefſions to the bright 
ſſemblage of the ſame Clouds; that ar beſt only 
ratify the Eye, or elſe diſcharge a diſagreeable 
oiſe when they break. | 

Our Philoſopher does not here mean thoſe 
'oems that explain the Secrets of Phyſick, or the 
tility of Morals ; he muſt then have blam'd all 
hoſe Illuſtrious Writers in ancient Times, Orpheus, 
uſeus, Heſiodus, Homer, Pythagoras, Empedocles, and 
any others, who had writ in Verſe not only Trea- 


ſes concerning Nature, but alſo Divinity: And | 
is not likely that Lucretius, who underſtood very | 
well Epicurus's Sentiments, ſhould have writ a | 
oem contrary to the Maxims of him whom he 1 
ook d upon to be ſomething more than Man. | 
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REFLECTION, 75 


This Opinion agrees not only with Plato's, A fu 
ſtatle's, and all the Philoſophers, but indeed wf 
chat of the whole World in general; and, as ict 
curus has aſſerted in one of his Maxims, That the hir 
is a diſparity in Crimes, fo here he gives to unde ren 
Fax chat there are different degrees of e Nun 

ion. 

The Stoice, who ſought to diftinguiſh themſelu 
by the oddneſs of their. Dozmata, and their mania 
of proving em, were of a contrary Opinion: IU 
ſealing a Flower, paſt among them for a Crime 
black as that of Sacrilege ; and the fmalleſt Vi 
rues, Oy were thought to partake d 
Tomething Heroic. Wherefore, Plutarch jects 
Stoic after this agreeable manner, Shall we extl4 
Man (ſays this Philoſopher) for haaing extended 
Finger ftoutly, for having withſtood the.Careſſes of ai 
old Woman, for having endur d Manfully the ſtin Moth 
ing of a Fly, in ſhort, for having heard with Patient, f 
that three are not four: Ts it not (ſays he) Redia het 
lous, to cry up theſe Trifles for worthy Actions. 


Be 


1 1 4 
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If we make a Parallel between him that ſuffers 

he ſtinging of a Fly, and the Hero; if we pur 
Þpon the Level, the preſerving Chaſtity in refe- 
Fence to an old Woman, and the maintaining that 
irrue, when attack d by the powerful Charms 
nd Allurements of a tempting Beauty, one wou'd 
ink *rwere indifferent, on what account we com- 
ended and prais'd the Wile: 

To ſpeak the Truth, ought we not to reprove 
the Stoics as Philemon did a certain Perſon, Thou 
Ways he) that liv'ſt among Men, doſt thou talk like 
Mane Is not the manner of Reaſoning of theſe 
Proud, tho' Ridiculous Philoſophers; altogether 
blurd ? is there any equallity to be found in the 
economy of Nature? The difference in Con- 
rutions and Tempers ſufficiently ſhews, that all 
hings, depending thereof, muſt be likewiſe dif- 
ent, Wi cannot be the ſame in all: To 
quire it, there muſt be Inclinarion, Judgmenr, 
| Memory, and all theſe being form d of Parts, 
ter or worſe diſpos'd ; is it not plain, that what 
ſults from there 10 different Conſtitutions, muſt 
ſo be different and unequal ? 


rime al} Epicurus has a due value for that ſublime Wiſ 
ft Vu em chat is arriv'd to irs utmoſt Perfection; but, 
ake he aſſerts, Thar Happineſs ought to be the final 
jeers nd of all the Actions of Man's Life; and, that 
erte ar Felicity abſolutely doth conſiſt in the Tran- 
nded li uiliry of his Mind, and a Healthful State of Body, 
2: fais not ſo material, whether one be Wiſer chan a- 


other, provided this laſt finds, in the Character 
{ his Mind, and in the 11 of his Body, 
here wirhal to render his Life happy. 
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M a x. XXXV. 


H E, Wiſe Man ſhall obey his Prin 
when there ſhall be occaſion. 


REFLECTION, 


A Pythagorean Philoſopher ſays, That the Prin 
is oblig'd ro three things. to Command well, dil 
bure Juſtice,and Worihip God: So that the S 
ject is oblig'd ro obey bis Commands, ſubmit toi 
Decrees, and imitate his Piery ; he is the Repreſ 
tative nt theglmighty, the Soul and Living 
of his Dominions ; he puniſhes the Guilty, rew 
the Virtuous ; he governs all, and our Lives, th 
he preſerves and protects, depend on him. 
ho* Hea n, in its Anger, ſhould permit him! 
deviate from the ways of Juſtice, which conk 
rute the true Character of Royal Grandeur, 
muſt undergo, without murmuring, the Effect 
his Violence; to diſobey him is Criminal, and! 
revolt is almoſt a Sacrilege, ſince tis in a mani 
attacking God himſelf, ro rake up Arms agaili 
him that is his Repreſentative here on Earth. 


M a1 
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with Comments and Reflections. 69 
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MAX. XXXVI. 


Prin | E ſhall Rejoyce with him, who having 
1 gone aſtray, ſhall return to the Path 
q df Virtue. 


: REFLECTION, 
e Prad 
1, die This Maxim is quite contrary to the impla- 
he Su lj able Hard-heartedneſs of the Stoic, who would 


nit toll ot allow the ſmalleſt Faults, nor entertain the 
depreſipaſt Compaſſion or Tenderneſs for his Neighbour 
ing ho had err'd. 7 | | 
rew Epicurus, whoſe Moral is altogether reaſonable, | 


joins this Indulgence, ſo abſolutely neceſſary 
pr Civil Society, without which all would be in 


ir him range Confuſion. The Frailry of Man is ſuch, 
h con will not permit him to be infallible, the weak- 
leur, Mes of his Condition deprives him of that Bleſ- 
Effect 2 g. % : 1 

l, andi Beſides, how uſeful a Thing is it to return to 
2 mam iſdom 2 Our Philoſopher, as Seneca reports, is 
1s again]! this Opinion, by reaſon that this Amendment 
ch. nd Return ſeems to be the Work of a due Reflecti- 


on, which prompts us to make an Effort to over- 
ome our Vices, and that rhe Knowledge of our 
utlr is the beginning of our Converſion. This 
axim is conformable ro rhe Holy Scriprures, 
ind the Apoſtle requires we ſhould have a mutual 
ndulgence for each others Failings, and that we | 
orgive each other freely. | 


F 3 MAX, 
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MARX. XXXVIL 


E may keep a School, provided the 
H Vulgar ſort be not admitted to it. 


REFLECTION. 


Inftruct, with this Reſtriction, that he ſhall nai 
promiſcuouſly communicate his Diſcoveries, bu 9 
only to ſuch as are worthy of the Knowledge re 
em: He thinks the Common People have none d 
the Qualiries requiſite for this Satisfaction of te 
Mind; their Leniry, the unaccountableneſs di 
their Temper, and their Education, will not afferl 
*em the Patience and Apprehenſion that is neceſſi 
ry for Learning; ſo that (as Horace ſays) Thy 
ought to be kept at a diſtance, and excluded. 

Pythagoras, and ſeveral other Philoſophers, hai 
none bur choſen Scholars, whoſe Diſpoſitions ga 
Reaſon to hope for Succefs in their Studies. $M 
crates, in Xenophon, is of the ſame Sentiment, H 
that obſerves (ſays he) a Man endow'd with an ex 
cellent natural Genius, ſhall labour to cultivate and 
improve it by the Knowledge of Arts and Sciences: 
And I muſt own, (ſays this wiſe Greek.) that I fel 
an unſpeakable Pleaſure when I impart to my Friend 
the Frutts of my Meditations, 


Epicurus allows rhe Wiſe Man ro Teach an | 


MAX. 


41 
—_— 


— 
— — 


with Comments and Reflections. 


— — 
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MA x. XXXVIII. 


ir IE may read ſome of his Writings to 
9 the People; but he ſhall not do this of 
Wis own Motion, but becauſe it is deſir'd. 


REFLECTION. 


ch and 

** We ought not to admit to the Myſtery of the 

Joe u clences, in Senecas Opinion, but only chem thar 

— e capable of benefiting thereby. But Epicur u, 
fur he do's not = of the Common People for 

5 ing, yet, if ir ſhould happen that any of 


Shar ſorr ſhould defire the Wiſe Man to read to 
m ſome of his Works, he would have him com- 
ply with them, becauſe it diſcovers a Willingneſs 


'S) e Learn, and that a ſtrong Inclination may ſome- 
. imes ob ſucceſsful, But then he muſt chuſe 
rs, has Jauch a Subject as is ſuitable ro the Capacity of his 
ns $0 Auditory, and without entertaining em with the 
7 1 decrets of Nature, which requires a nobler Ge- 


ius ; inſtruct em how to mend their Lives, and 
eform their Manners. 


F 4 M ax. 


can 


C 


Eeicuruss Morals, 


M a x. XXXIX. 


E ſhall be ſteady in his Opinion, and 
H not wavering and doubtful in every 
thing. 


REFLECTION, 


This Maxim of Epicurus ſeems to be level da 
the Pyrrhonians, who doubted of every thing. Our 
Philoſopher will have ir, thar ſome things are 
ſettl'd and determin'd, and ſo ſelf-evident, tha 
there is no room left to doubt concerning em: 1 
for inſtance, that Vacuity is impalpable, that the 
Atome is ſolid and eternal; but then he grant; 
there are others again, that cannot be accountet 
for with the ſame certainty; as for Example, the 
bigneſs of the Sun. | 


1 
7 


* 4 e 
BEES 


Is it poſſible to attain to Wiſdom in an endle i 


Uncertainty? If we doubt of all things, tis impo- 


ſible to determine and ſertle in what conſiſts the 
* of Life; and if that can't be fixt, there 
e no ſuch thing as Wiſdom. | 
The Pyrrhonian do's not know, whether he's a 
Wife Man or a Fool; whether he is Learned or 
Ignoranr ; tho' he lives of little, he dare not at- 
firm that he's temperate. The Epicurean Philo- 
ſopher is more Judicious; he aſſures, without He- 
ſiration, that the ſubduing our Paſſions, and kee 
ing them under, cauſes the Tranquility of Mig 
he enjoys with Pleaſure this calm and quiet State, 
which he experiences to be ſuch; he addicts N 
3 SE , » v « W--0 0 


— 


with Comments and Reflections. 


5 If ro Virtue, that he may be happy, and pro- 
Punces wich certainty, that Life cannot be happy 
Wichour Prudence, Juſtice and Honeſty. 


and 
very 


M a x. XL. 


P 


* N 


E ſhall enjoy the ſame Tranquility in 


erda 1 his Sleep, as when Awake. 

7, Ou g 

are {0 

t, tha REFLECTION, 

n: 4 

jar the WS ucretivs and Petronius informs us, that Epicurus 
. ight at Dreams, looking upon em to have their 


uſe in our ſelves, and that they generally were 
h as were ſuitable to the diſturbed or quiet 
ate of our Mind: And, as our Philoſopher re- 


le, the 


endlek ird, thar his Wiſe Man ſhould procure ro him- 
impol- Mf a ſerrl'd Tranquility from a conſtant Habit of 
ſts the Wiſdom, he reaſonably inferr'd, that chat once at- 
t, chert nd, he would enjoy the ſame Calm and Quiet in 


$ Sleep, as While Awake. 


' he's Now, he that lives conformably to the Dictates 


ned 0 {WE Reaſon and Prudence, whoſe Mind is fill'd with 
nor af. Nnoughts capable of ſatisfying him, and who may 
Philo-: aid almoſt (during the ſuſpenſion of his Senſes) 
out He · WY reflect on himſelf, cannot be ſu pos'd ro have 
d oy his Imagination any other than uſeful and agree- 
; _— le Ideas. And, as all his Speculations are in 


eſt after the Truth he partakes during his Sleep, 
the Pleaſure ir inſpires, ſo that none of chole 
| f things 


ts him- 
1 


EpIcuxus' , Morals 
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* — 


—_— 


— 


things that alarm the Wicked, or perplex the g 
norant, diſturb rhe Quietneſs of his Repoſe ; pſ 
ſleeps without fear, as Solomon fays, and veliſbes li 
Reft after a delicious manner. 

The great Secret to avoid being moleſted vii 
theſe Chymerical Bugbears, that may ſometime 
triumph over our Weakneſs, is, in Plato's Opinio 
not to ſleep more than is neceſſary to enable i 
Mind to purſue irs Studies. The Time that pal 
in that ſtate, is a- kind of Death, ſo that he v 
will live as a Man ought who knows how to l 
and who aſpires ro Wiſdom, ought to be carek 

not to ſleep ro exceſs, by reaſon it dulls the | 
culties of rhe Soul. 


Max. XII. 


| , 
Juen requires it, he ſhall fuſſer Dei x 
for his Friend. 


REFLECTION, 


Could Epicurus better conclude the Qualiti 
chat were to form his Wiſe Man, than by this H 
roic Diſpoſition, to ſuffer Death, if neceſſary, 
fave his Friends Life. Our Philoſopher will " 
allow us to ſhorten our Days, how miſerable | 
ever we may be, becauſe it is not in the power 

Alffliction ro diſturb the quiet State we have p! 
cur d our ſelves by the Study of Wiſdom. 


thi C omments and Refledtions. 


— — 


75 


6 
— 


We are above all Accidents, by reaſon that Vi 


the ly has beſtow d all Virtues on us, the harmony 
ſe ; Whercof renders Life pleaſant and delightful to 
perl; yer, notwithſtanding the Sage enjoys a pro- 


und inward- Peace, which is rhe greateſt Bleſſing 
u ee affords, Epicurus requires him to quit both 
e one and the other, to give his Friend that un- 
@niable Proof of his Affection. 

Jas this generous Diſpoſition that inſpir'd 
o Illuſtrious Romans to die for Caim Graccus. 
iendſhip made em ſtop upon a Bridge, and op- 
ee the multirude of Enemies that were purſuing 
t Tribune; it animated 'em with ſo noble a 
rage, that the Life of their Friend was in ſafe- 
ſo long as their Strength enabled em to fight in 
defence, and if he loſt ir at laſt, cwas becauſe 
y loft theirs, by a thoufand Wounds, that were 
many Teſtimonigts of their Fidelity to him. 
can't forbear here blaming once more the 
icious Interpretation the Stozcs have given 
t Maxim, where Epicurus will have us cultivate 
endſhip as we do the Earth, with relation to 
ſelves; tho? I have ſufficiently. anſwer'd ir in the 
flection I made thereon, 

er Dei ciently declare in Cicero, that our Philoſopher ac- 
dwledg'd ir ro be the fineſt Preſent Miſdom could 
tow on us? that twas She compleared- all our 
afures, and thar he had not only given it great 
3 had conſtantly practic'd it as long 
e liv de 


e aſſures us, that She is the 7 from whence 
* Qual as well as our Friends, muſt expect all that is 
oy this iiphrful, and that it cannot be laſting, unleſs we 
1 e our Friends as well as our ſelves. And, that 
r . 


1 ir Afflictions and Uneaſineſs ſhou}d affect us as 
iſerable ch as our own ; and their Good Fortune and 
1e power ppineſs afford us as much Pleaſure and Satis- 


Tl. 


Do's not Torquatus, one of Epicurus's Followers, 


have PFtion as the Bleflings we actually enjoy our ſelves. 
| A 
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Evils that afflict it. | 


vere in the virtuous Habit he has acquir' 


—— 


A LETTER from Epicuru 
to Meneceus. 


Outh is no Obſtacle to the Study « 

- Philoſophy, we ſhould not deter acqi 
ring its Knowledges, neither ought we 
be aſham'd to conſecrate our later Years 
the Labour of . Speculation. Man has! 
Time limited for Learning, and ought nen 
to want Strength to cure his Mind of allt 


So that he that excuſes his Neglect, by 
having let flip the precious Moments ti 
wonld have guided him to this Diſcover 
argues no better than he that will not lab 
to lay the Storm of his Paſſions, nor ui 
draw himſelf from the Misfortunes of Li 
that he may live more quietly and happll 
becauſe he pretends, that the Time prop 
for this laborious Work, is either not | 
come, or elſe is elaps'd, and irrecoveral 
loſt. Youth then, muſt get the ſtart of t 
Strength of their Mind ; and the Aged mt 
retrieve as much of it as they can, to addi 
themſelves to Philoſophy. The one ſhoul 
uſe this Effort, that arriving inſenſibly to! 
Term preſcrib'd to his Days, he may pert 


The other,that laden as he is with Years, 


U 


with Comments and Reflections. 


— 


may know that his Mind has all the Reſolu- 

tion of Youth, to place him above all the 

yents of Fortune, and to make him behold 

with Intrepidity all that can alarm him in 

he Speculation of Futurity, to which he is ſo 
igh. 


REFLECTION I. 


ac The Study of Philoſophy: (in the 2 of 

orphyrius) ſhould commence with the Knowledge 
four ſelves. This fine Diſcovery prepares and 
ualifies us to ſpeculate with more eaſe the Uni- 
ht neu erſe or Comprehenſive Whole. The Oracle re- 
uir'd we ſhould ſtudy our ſelves before we enter 
pon any other Reflection. Tis nor only that we 
ay become Philoſophers, but attain Wiſdom, 


A, bi hich is the only Road to Happineſs, and that we 
nts May enjoy that Bleſſed State) that 'tis neceſſary we 
1{cove!fould know our ſelves, before we ſtrive to pene- 


are into the Secrers of Philoſophy. 
or will This neceſſary Application ſhould be the Drift 


of Lid Aim of all Men; She's agteeable to all Times, 
a proper for all Ages. But tis a moſt benign 

happl 2 OY 
on uence chat inclines Youth thereto; tis the 

a — jeans to form Habits that nothing can root out; 


$ receiving indelible Impreſſions; tis, in fine, ac- 
coveral rrding to Plato, Labouring with a proſpect of Suc- 


art of s; for we are eaſily perſuaded in our Youth, and 

Aged mile may make a confiderable Progreſs: Nature is 
to add: pliant in theſe Beginnings, we may pull away 

ne ſhoiſ bat is rude and imperfect, and ſew the Seeds of 


joſe better Inclinations that cauſe the Calm of 
ele Mind: Study and Labour ſomerimes makes 
may p. ſore Miracles than this Miſtreſs of che Univerſe. 


Years, | We 
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Eercuruss Morals, 


—— 


We ſhould, therefore; take care not to let ſy 
ſuch precious Moments; and altho' Philoſophy" 
deters ar firſt, by its many difficulties, we muſt no 
be diſcourag'd, bar overcime 'em by the aflidunſ 
of our — ＋＋ r 

Cleanthes, who was famous for his Skill at Bu. 
ing, and whoſe Mind was ſo groſs and heavy, rh 
he valu'd nothing but the Strength of his Body, 
no ſooner heard ⁊eno the Philoſophet, than ff 
thought of employing his Time more profitabhſ 
and he conceiv'd hopes, that he might force his Gf 
nius by dint of Labour. His 8 1 
ceſsful; for he nor only got the better of his roy 
Nature, but of Poverty too: To effect chis 
drew Water in the Night, that he 1 | 
wherewith to ſubſiſt in the Day, and Mind 
Studies: He was ſo deſerving a ards, that 
was Tutor to King Antigonus, and Maſterto Cy 
pu xhe Philoſopher. 

Nothing (ſays Euripides) i more ſhameful 1 
young Man, than to Labour, when i to be 
compens'd with ſo noble a Reward, as that of tiv 
without Trouble or Diſturbance. 


REFLECTION 2, 


Tis never too late to begin to live, although 
have ſpent our Lauth idly and unprofitably; l 
great matter to know one's Faults, even in a de 
ning Age; tis then we have moſt need of f 
Counſels of Philoſophy, ro enable us ro under 
the Infirmities chat are ſeparable from Old- 
and the Proximity of Death requires we ſho 
fortify our ſelves againſt irs Terrors. 
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and made Death indifferent to me: In; true, 
Tyrant may take away my Life; and I am by Naty 


on the brink of loſing it- wh 
| © enc 
can 

= a | 2 


1 
r for 
Editate then frequently, dear Au to b 


ces, and omit nothing that can a 
wiſe contribute to your Felicity. Hag 
is he who has ſettl'd himſelf in this bleſt 
State of Tranquility; he has nothing left 
wiſh or deſire, ſince he is ſatisfy'd with mit 
he poſſeſſes; and if he has not yet rai 
himſelf to this high degree of Excelle 
and Perfection, he muſt uſe his utmoſt « 
deavours to attain it. Follow then the? 
cepts I have ſo often givin you; reduce 
into Practice, let em be the conſtant Subj 
of your Reflections; for I am convin't, yo! 
find in em an exact Rule for the guidat 


of your Morals. ho1 


Dtate 

form 

REFLECTION. ſelf : 

| TY then 

Epicurus valu'd the Knowledge of Things defin 
penetrating into Nature, no otherwiſe than as ui a ++. 
contributed to the Conduct of our Morals : of hi 
if he requir'd one ſhould be a good Natur I 85 
twas in order to become a Moral Philoſopber. lieh 
| Being 


Meat; 


_ 


with Comments and Reflettions, 81 
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He will have us often refle&, whar are the Prin- 
ciples of Things, how they are form'd, and after 
what manner their Reſolution is wronghr, to the 
end we may be inform'd of all thoſe things that 

can any ways alarm us: Tis on this depends the 
Happineſs or Unhappinel of our Life, becauſe the 
Ignorance of rheſe Things creates Diſorder and 
Confuſion in our Mind,  _ 4 

The Counſel of this Philoſopber is admirable ; 
for we ſhould frequently medirare, but it ought not 
to be on what Means we ſhall uſe to heap up vaſt 


Riches ; how we ſhall raiſe our ſelves to Dignities 
Han nd Honours, or gratifie our Hatred and Revenge; 
ble but how we ſhall correct the Violence of our Tem- 


der, amend our vicious Inclinations, and ſubmit to 
dür Reaſon the fury or weakneſs of our Paſſions. 
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TEXT: 


t, Jr HE Foundation; on which you ought 
10a to build all your Maxims, muſt be the 
hought of the Immortality. and Happy 
IState of the Gods, This Sentiment is con- 
formable to the Opinion, that has ſpread it 
ſelf amongſt the generality of Men; but 
hen you muſt have a care that, when you 


ing define the Deity, you don't give him any 
* Attribute that ſhall prophane the Grandeur 


df his Eſſence, by diminiſhing his Eternity, 
vr Supream Felicity: Let your Mind ſoar as 
high as you pleaſe concerning this Divine 
Being, provided that his Immortality and 
WBeatitude receive no Impair therefrom. 

G That 


— 
r 


2 _ Fercuru?s Morals, 


nn. 


That there are Gods, is a Knowledge con. 


ſecrated to Poſterity; but their Exiſtence iz} 
quite different from that which they find in 
the Imaginations of Men. He then is not 
to be counted à raſh impious Wretch, who 


baniſhes that Crowd of Divinities, to which 
the ignorant and ſimple People pay thei 
Homage; but rather he that will faſten o 
theſe Divine Beings, the ridiculous Sent. 


ments of the Vulgar, Whatever the great 


eſt part of theſe weak Minds advance cot: 
cerning their Knowledge herein, does nd 
proceed from any previous Notion, that ca 
be made uſe of for an invincible Proof, hu 
only from meer Prejudice. 
What likelihood is there that the God 
according to the common Opinion, ſhouli 
buſie themſelves about puniſhing the Gully 
and rewarding the Good, who conſtant! 
practiſing all the Virtues that are peculiar i 
an excellent Nature, will have thoſe Din 
nities reſemble *em, and imagin, that what 
ever is not conformable to their Mori 
Haute, is very remote from the Divine Na 
ture? 


REFLECTION. 


J have obſerv'd, in my Remarks on the Trans 
tion of the Firſt Book of Lucretius, and in thoſe d 
the Fifth, that Epicurw's Weakneſs was ſuch, as u 
own a Pluraliry of Gods, tho' he was inward 


convinc'd of the con Opinion: Soorate!) 
Death, and the Fear he had of the Athenians, ha 


made him ſpeak after this manner. 


Cien 


with Comments and Reflections. 


9 


Cicero takes notice of his Opinion: He has, ſays 
Ihe, utterly deſtroy'd all the Footſteps of Religion, when 
e deprives the Deity of the Power of making Mortals 


3 not re / the Effect of their Goodneſs ; he acknowledges His 
who Varure to be excellent, and at the ſame time refuſes 
rich m the Advantage of being beneficent, and ready to 


n us : Ts not that ſtripping him of all that properly 
onſtitutes the Nature of 4 Being infinitely Good? 


„ * . . * 
"= * 


TEST: 


Ccuſtom your ſelf to think, that Death 
is nothing in reference tous, ſince Pain 
nd Pleaſure depend upon the Senſe, and 
hat ſhe is nothing elſe but the Privation of 
_—__ T0550 05; 
"Tis a fine Diſcovery that can convince 
he Mind, that Death does not any way con- 
ern us; 'tis a happy Means to paſs this mor- 


roubling our ſelves with the Incertainty of 
he future, and without flattering our ſelves 
ith the Hopes of Immortality.” 

In effect, to live, can be no Unhappineſs 
o him who is once thoroughly perſwaded 
hat the time of his Diſſolution is attended 
ith no Evil: Tis ridiculous to obſerve the 
ear we have of Death; not that the ſight 
df it, in the inſtant it ſtrikes us, gives us 
iny diſturbance, but becauſe that during the 
certain expeQation of its ſtroke, the Mind 


"ranſl; 
hoſe 0 
1, as tt 
ward! 
crates) 


vs, had 


bien 


al Life in the greateſt Tranquility, without 


G 2 gives 
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gives it ſelf over to Sadneſs and Melancho 
ly. Is it poſſible, that at the Preſence of; 
Thing, not being able to extite any Trouble 
or Diſturbance in us, we ſhould afflict an 
torment our ſelves ſo exceſſively with the 
ſimple Thought of its drawing nigh ? 

Death, once more, that ſeems to be th 
moſt formidable of all Evils, is but a mee 
Chimera, by reaſon it is nothing at all while 
Life remains; and when it takes place, Lik 
ceaſes; ſo that it can't be ſaid to exerciſ 
any Power over the Living, nor the Dead; 
thoſe not being as yet ſenſible of its Empire, 
and theſe, that no longer exiſt, are ſhelter! 
from its Attacks. 


REFLECTION, 


Thoſe, ſays Plato, that continually think of Deal 
are true Philoſophers, they are the only Perſons du 
fear it. If the Character of a wholſom Philo- 
hy conſiſts in the Application to the Study of thi 
[aſt Moment, tis the indiſpenſable Duty of: 
Chriſtian. | 
| To ſpeak the Truth, this Meditation is fo abſs 
lutely neceſſary, that tis impoſſible to live wel 
without the Reflections ſhe inſpires; tis by thei 
means we overcome the Sentiments of Hatred and 
Revenge; that we lay aſide the inſatiable Greed 
neſs of heaping up Riches ; that we ftop the im ¶ tor 
— — Fury of an unjuſt Anger, and that all ti ¶in t 
ions find a proper Remedy to their reſpective. :. 
Exceſſes. *Tis a Saying of one of the Ancients, 0 
That we ſhould always remind the Vicious Ma! 
of this laſt Hour, that finiſhes their Courſe for then em 
Nan beholds his Critnes with Horror, ke ista. 
b mente 
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mented with the Remorſe they cauſe ; tis then he 
wiſhes, even at the expence of what is moſt dear 
to him, that he had liv'd after ſo innocent a man- 
ner, that he had no occaſion for Repentance; tis 
not the loſs of the Light we ſhould fear, nor that 
of the Pleaſures which moſt flatter us; the very 
Pain that we endure at the inſtant of the diſſolu- 
ion of ſo many different Parts that compoſe our 
hole, oughr not to terrifie us. 

This frightful Futurity ought to fill us with Hor- 
or; the Secret to expect Death with Firmneſs, is 
o lead a good and virtuous Life: It is dreadful 
daly by its Conſequences ; and when it is an abſo- 
ute Neceſſity to undergo its Laws, we muſt not 
perplex our ſelves with the manner how it exe- 
utes em; let a Fever, the Gout, an Apoplexy, Tor- 
ents, Racks, or a publick Execution, make the 


Misfortunes ſhould ſtartle or affright us, but we 
pughr ro tremble when we reflect on the Future 
my Scare, where Death fixes us. 
4 

s don't 
hiloſs- 
of thi 
of: 


) abſo- 
> wel ; 
y theit Ulgar Souls are apt to wiſh they conld 


ed ai V decline Death, becauſe they couſider 
reeds Wit as the greateſt of Evils: They are often 
he im. tortur'd too, by the Unwillingneſs they find 
all Win themſelves to forſake the Pleaſures it de- 


_ prives *em of, and by the Thoughts they 


„ 


s Man have of the eternal Inaction it brings upon 


x then em. Tis without reaſan they afflict them- 


is tot ſelves at their living no longer, ſince the loſs 
dente "3 of 


ſeparation of our Soul and Body, none of theſe 


Wan!) 
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Death, and ſhun it cowardly; twas what mak 


of our Life hinders us from being ſenſible 
that our ceaſing to be, implies in it ſelf am 
thing of Evil: And as we don't chuſe on 
Food by its quantity, but from its goodnef; 
ſo the number of Years does not make th 
Happineſs. of our Life, but 'tis the mane 
of paſſing it that cauſes all its Pleaſure. 


REFLECTION. 
Men of mean Souls are apt to be afraid « 


Paulus Æmilius deſpiſe Perſeus King of Macedon 
who beg'd his Life of this Conſul with an effem 
nate Weaknefs, and without ſhewing the leaſt T5 
ken of what he had been. When the time dre 
near of his following, in Rome, the triumphal C 


riot of his Conqueror, he ſent to entreat him } 
ſave him that Shame; the Roman laugh'd at hi ſeq 
with Juſtice ; *Twas in his power, ſays he, net on! 
come, nay, he yet in poſſeſſion of the Favour he ben 
intimaring thereby, that a generous Death was M tha 
only means to prevent the Slavery that was pte in 
ring for him ; but this cowardly King choſe rathM the 
to live with Infamy, to die afterwards more cru go, 
ly, by the Inhumanity of the Soldiers who guard an 
him. *Tis believ'd, that out of a Diſguſt they h Li 
taken to this unforturate Prince, they hinder'd hin 
from ſleeping, and ſo put an end to his Life, u th, 
he had endeavour d to preſerve by ſo many Mea fe: 
neſſes, altogether unworthy his Character an ro 
hy att | de 
of 
re 
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TEXT. 


eo abſurd it is to exhort a young Man 

H to live well, or to make an old one, who 
draws near his Grave, ſenſible, that he ought 
to face Death with Conſtancy and Fortitude! 
not but they are two excellent things in 
hemſelves, but by reaſon that thoſe Specu- 
ations that make us find ſomething charm- 
ing in a well-order'd Life, lead us with In- 
trepidity to that fatal Hour. 
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REFLECTION. 


Life is our Guide to Death, and Death is a Con- 


at ha ſequence of Life ; they are inſeparable things, and 
ut ought to be the Subject of our Meditations. 
he ve Eypicurus is in the right, to find fault with him 
was n that admoniſhes a young Man, to have continually 
S Pete in his Thoughts the reforming his Manners ; and 
e ratha the other, advanc'd in Years, to think of making a 
e Cr good End; as if Youth was not ſubject to Death, 
zuardeſſi and that had no farther concern for the Conduct of 
wy 5 Life. 
rd hin 


Our Philoſopher will not permit us to ſeparate 
the care of living well, from that of dying without 
fear ; they are two Employments ſo cloſely link d 
together, that the one is uſeleſs withont the other: 
The reflecting on Death makes us careful not to 
deviate from the practice of Virtue,and the practice 


fe, thi 
Mean 
ter au 


of Virtue makes Death have nothing in ir that can 


terrifie us. 
EXT, 
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TBXT. 


IS ſtill a greater Folly to term Non-exi- 
ſtence a Good; or to ſay, that the ver 
moment we have ſeen the Light, we ought to 
put an end to our Life. If he that ex preſſa 
himſelf after this manner 1s really convinc 
of what he ſays, why does not he imme 
diately quit this Life? if he has ſeriouſly . pr 
flected on the Evils that attend it, tis inh. 
Power to leave it, to be no longer expo Li. 
to its Inconvenience ; and if it be only fu, 7 
Talk ſake, and by way of Railery, 'tis per 
ſonating the Fool. Sporting with this Sub Ie ff 
jet is altogether ridiculons, nay, profane. ez 


REELECTION. * 


Epicurut here argues finely : He is abſolutely +- 

ainſt thoſe Braggadocio's rhar are tually ex. 
claiming againſt Life, that are everlaſting Cen- 
furers of whatever happens in it; and that are 
fo very nice, chat they find fault with the very 
Works of Nature. They put on an outward Shen 
of Uneaſineſs at their continuing amongſt Morrals. Mis 
They ſeem to Envy thoſe that are ſtill in the vaſt 
Abyſs of Nature, and can find nothing that can 

reconcile em to Life, but being ſpeedily freed 
from it, which Bleſſing they expect with imps- 
tience. But all this notwithſtanding, they conti- 
nue in it, for which our Philoſopher marks em for 
Cowards, or Bufſonns. N 
898 * 6 0» 
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eicher can there be a greater Unhappineſs, than 
he not being admitted to rhe Contemplarion of 
ie Beauty of the Univerſe, and the — 
its Supream Author. When we are once born, 
re muſt be ſatisfy d with the Station his Divine 


very rovidence has allotted us. The Niſe Man (ſays a 
ht to ed Greek) ought never to abandon Life on any 
-e ſec l ccaunt whatever ; if be quits it becauſe Fortune 
incl /ecutes bim, he goes from bis Principles that teach 


im there is no other Evil in Life than what is con- 
aryto that Virtue and Honeſty that is always guided 


a | Prudence ; as at the ſame time there is no other 
10 hs Bod chan what is Virtuous and Honeſt. 

pos Life in irſelf is no Evil; and Democritus aſſures 
y for, That it 3s full of Sweetneſs, if the Mind be eaſie 


e fly from thoſe periſhable and uncertain Plea- 
res, and devote our ſelves entirely to the more 
id and permanent that Wiſdom affords. 


6 


— 


. 
E ſhould frequently reflect on the 


V 


t are Future with this Circumſtance, 
e very Nat it does not altogether concern us, nei- 
Shen per is it quite impoſſible but it may; to 
_ is end, that we may not perplex our ſelves 
0 3 bout the certaiaty or uncertainty of its ha p- 
"freed ning. 

Impa- ha 

21 REFLECTION. 

m for © Time is a Compound of three, ui. the Paſt, rhe 


reſent, and the Furure : The Time paſt either 
uquiets or delights us, according to the remem- 
; + 1755 bran ce 


Nothing contains more Horror than Annihilati- 


d undiſturb'd : Which is found by Experience if 
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Mi ſdom. 


Wiſhes and Deſires, ſome whereof are! 
tural, others again are Superfluous ; {or 


ceſſary; the others,tho” deſirable to Nato 


| Life as for example, Food and Drink. 


us either hope or fear, becauſe it is not yet at han 


brance we have of it; and, in fine, has nothing i 

ir that is formidable ro us. The Preſent by Min; 
ſwiftneſs of its Courſe, hardly permits us to be u Hod 
fible of its Exiſtence; but the Future, that make 


dift.;»bs the Happineſs of our Life, when it isn 
ſtrengthen d and ſupported by rhe Precepts 


*Tis a ſtrange Weakneſs | We ought to poſl 
our ſelves amidſt the Storms of this World, z 
habituate our Mind ro be quiet and compos d en 
in the greateſt Tumults: We ſhould, in fine, ex 
the Future with the ſame firmneſs as we fac'd th 
which is paſt, and actually undergo the preſent 

The Sage ought to be prepar'd for whater 
Events may happen, and their oddneſs, no eus 
than their Injuſtice, ſhould nor have any influence 
over the Calm State of his Mind. En 


TEXT. 


Onſider alfo, that things quite differe 
in their Nature, are the Objects of 


of thoſe that are Natural, are abſolutely! 


af {ſuch as we may diſpenſe with the w 
of. | 


Thoſe that are neceſſary are of two kit * 
ſome conſtitute our Happineſs by the Ind in'd 
lency of the Body, the others ſupport W..q. 


J 


14 
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ou contemplate theſe things without ſwer- 
ring from the Truth, both the Mind and the 
Body will find the effect of what we ought to 
zek, and what we ought to decline: The 
ne ſhall enjoy an undiſturb'd Tranquility, 
he other a perfe& Health, which make up 
he Sum of a happy Lite. 


REELECTION. 


Epicurus keeps cloſe to the ſtrictneſs of his Mo- 
U, he is for our giving Nature what is neceſſary 
r its Preſervation, but he forbids what is ſuper- 
ous ; a piece of Cyteredian Cheeſe was the 
eateſt Dainty he allow'd himſelf ; that was all 
tar made the Extraordinary at the Table of this 
reat Man, that they accus'd of Voluptuouſneſs. 
Bread and Water are ſufficient for the ſupport 
Life, in rhe Opinion of Menander. Pythagoras 
ill have us make a kind of Happineſs of Frugali- 
And Phocilides tells us, we ought to refrain all 
nds of Exceſs ; that there is a certain Medium to 
kept, and that it is dangerous to make an Abuſe of 
at may flatter our Senſes. 

differen | 
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he s it not true, that the grand Aim of all our 
Actions, is to decline pain of Body, and 
neaſineſs of Mind ; and when we have at- 
uin'd to this bleſſed State, the Mind is fo 


vo kill 
the Ind 


port "Feed from whatever could cauſe any Com- 
Drink. | motion 
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motion in it, that Man believes he is arriy{ 
at the utmoſt Period of Felicity; that nc 
thing elſe can ſatisfy his Mind, or contribut 
to his Health. 

The privation of Pleaſure creates Bai 
and the privation of Pain cauſes Pleaſure: 
tis for this reaſon we ſtyle this ſame Ple 
ſure the Beginning and End of a happy Li 
becauſe *tis the firſt Good that Nature point 
out to us from the moment of our Birth 
tis through its means that we make choig 
of ſome things, and avoid others. In fin 
all our Actions terminate in it;*tis thereſo 
to it we are oblig'd for heing able to diſi 


guiſh all kinds of Good, | 
| A 
REFLECTION, Nea 


Pleaſure (ſays Maximus of Pre) has no neiit} 
Reaſon ; it was before Art, ha the ſtart of 
rience, and is not the effect of Time : The proneneſ 
bave to its Charms, is excellent ; tis created mi 
us, and Nature having beſtow'd it on the Anim, 

| the Baſis of its Preſervation, he is deſtrey d the 
ment he is depriv'd of this Support of Life, Les 
ing, Reaſon and Mit, which are ſo frequently extil 
are the effect of Growth, Time, and Experience; 
Pleaſure needs not to be learnt, "Tis the Gift of 
ture, which we cheriſh becauſe it baniſhes Pain; ing 
one preſerves us, the other deſtroys us: If this ſa 
Pleaſure were but a Chimera, it would not be # 
with us, "twould not have been the firſt thing beſin 
on us to. ſupport Life. P 
Pleaſure is then the Cauſe of all; it informs i 
vorhat is neceſſary for us, or what is not; tis unt 
chat thruſts us into the horror of Battles, chat 


4 * 
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y Triumph, gain Efteem, or be Rewarded; it 

akes the Sick ſwallow a bitter Potion, that he 
ay enjoy the beneſit of a perfect Health, and ſuf- 

xx his Limbs ro be cut off, that he may avoid 

Death: In fine, tis Pleaſure incites us to the ſtudy 

f Wiſdom ; that we may have a perfect Fruition 

f the Satisfaction it beſtows in the bleſſed Calm 

four Mind. | 


ey" oc. — 


TEX F. 


OW tis certain, that as this primitive 

Good comes immediately from Na- 
Ire, it does not incline us to all ſorts of 
leaſure ; for there are ſeveral that we de- 
ine, when we know that they are attended 


vo nedMith far greater Pains. There are likewiſe 
of EvFveral Grievances that we prefer to ſome 
_ Weaſures, when we are convinc'd, that after 
ated W 


im ring bore with 'em for ſome conſiderable 
7 = nſible Satisfactions. 


It is therefore indubitable, that all kinds 


ly extil 

2 Pleaſure, if they are agreeable to the 
zift of Mentiments that Nature gives us, are ſome- 
Pain; "Wing very excellent; and yet we ought, not 
this Ja indulge em all: And notwithſtanding 
uf N kinds of Pain are naturally Evil, we muſt 
ng befafpt for that decline 'em all, becauſe we 


inform uſt make a ſort of Parallel between thoſe 
t; v uffings that pleaſe us, and thoſe that diſpleaſe 
es, chat v and decide the matter as occaſion ſhall 

wx ; 187 


e, we ſhall be recompenc'd with more 
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require, and according to the Utility that 
may ariſe therefrom ; for ſometimes we 2. 
void the Good as an Evil, and make uſe of 
the Evil as a Good, by reaſon of their Con: 
ſequences. | 


R EFLECTtON: 


Since that perfect Pleaſure Epicurus ſpeaks 
is nothing ele than the peaceable ſtare of th 
Mind, and the abſence of Pain from the Body, for 
muſt ſeek that that leads us to this happy Cond 
tion; ſo that thoſe Pleaſures that have any thi 
in em that is Evil or Guilty, ought to be look'ty 
on as the dangerous Rock of our Peace; Pleafi 
chiefly conſiſting, in the ceſſation of Pain. {| 
that we contrive, all that we with ſo. much eagt 
neſs ſeek after, has no other ſcope 3 we muſt then 
fore for the ſame Reaſon ſometimes endure Pai 
that we may afterwards enjoy the Pleaſure iu 
follows ir. 1 4 
A Man ſhall deprive himſelf, tho' with difficui din: 
and uneaſineſs, of the agreeable ſiglit of a Miſt 
he doats on; becauſe he wiſely reflects, that Libs 


9 is a far more precious thing than chat allume 
lavery in which he liv'd. Another ſhall ſuffer l 0 

Arm te be cur off, bur the Pain thereof is follow, P 
with the Pleaſure of ſaving his Life. Seneca ful 
figiently explains Epicurw's Notion, when he make Me 
him ſay, That all Pleaſures were to be declin'd tf. 
were follow'd at the heel by Repentance ; and; that ve c 
moderate Pain ought patiently to be bore with, u Nong 
void a greater, * mT 7 Sd | 
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Rugality isa Good that cannot be too high- 
ly priz'd ; not that it is neceſſary to pra- 
ice it always with the ſame ſtrictneſs, but 
e Habit thereof is moſt excellent, and very 
eful : That in caſe it ſhould fall out, that 
e had not all things in the ſame Plenty as 
fore, we may be ſatisfy'd with little, and 
at that mediocrity may not ſeem ſtrange 
us; wherefore we ſhould engrave deeply 
our Mind, that we enjoy a ſuper-abound- 
g Opulency, when we have learn'd to be 
ntented without Profuſeneſs. 
Nature, for its ſnbſiſtance, requires only 
ings that are eaſily procur'd. Thoſe that 


but flatter our Vanity and Luxury. An 
the moſt ſumptuous Banquet; and Bread 
d when we are hungry and thirſty. 

ue muſt therefore accuſtom our ſelves to 


lain and ſober Diet, without ranſacking 
Markets for thoſe nice and coſtly Dain- 


2 7 . This frugal way of living ſhall pre- 
4, chat ve our Health, and we ſhall find our ſelves 
ith; u Nonger thereby, and every way better diſ- 


sd for all the Actions of Life. If we 
ance to aſſiſt: at a better Entertainment, 
ſhall reliſh it with greater Pleaſure ; but 
Int is chiefly to be valu'd, is, that by the 
X * means 


rare and exquiſite, are needleſs; they at 
cu dinary Food ſhall afford as much Pleaſure 


i # Vater are a charming Meal, if they are at 
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means hereof, we ſhall not fear the Viciſ 
tudes.of Fortune; becauſe having habituate 
our ſelves to take up with little, whatey 
Plenty ſhe may deprive us of, ſhe only plac 
us in a State we are already prepar d fi 
and accuſtom'd to, by the laudable Habit i 
have contracted. 


: 


REFLECTION: 


How worthy of our Philoſopher is this St 
ment! and how true it is, that Nature for its N 
ſervation requires none of thoſe Exceſſes wich wii 
we load it; they cannot conſtitute che Felicity 
Man, ſince that conſiſts in the Calm of his Mit 
and the Good Diſpoſition of his Bod). 

- Wiſdom, that is rhe chief cauſe of this Happin 
is nothing elſe than that Medium chat accony 
nies thoſe things we ſeek after ; it does not cel 
in the roo little, no more rhah in rhe too mi 
He that trembles at the fight of Danger, is à C 
ard; and he that raſhly flings himſelf into i 
fool-hardy. To want what is neceſſary, is an Fi 
and to make profeſſion of Intemperance, is a Critt 
we ſhould therefore obſerve a certain Moderat 
in all that we do, tis the meatis ro be happy, 
the only Path that leads ro Viſdom. A Compete 
Wealth (ſays the famous Lucretius) is ſufficient 
make Life 455 And, in Solomon's Opinion, 
inſeparable from Virtue ; for which reafon he 

fer d it ro rhoſe pernicious and dangerous Rich 
which are enjoy d with Remorſe and Injuſtice. 

In fine, (as Epicurus ſays) Hunger is the 
Sauce, and gives the beſt reliſh to what we t 
Artaxerxes King of Perfia having loſt all his! 

Fi in a Defeat, was forc'd to take up with 
$83, and Barley Bread, ro allay bis Finger 
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pleaſure he found therein was ſo great, that he 
broke out in this Exclamation: Oh ! ye Gods ! how 
delicious j thu ! I never was ſenſible of the ſame before. 


T RK X T. 


Y this *tis clear, that when we pretend 
B that Pleaſure is the main drift of Life, 
t muſt not be imagin'd, that we thereby 

ean that ſort of Pleaſure that is to be found 
n Love, or in the Luxury and Exceſs of 
igh Feeding, as ſome ignorant People and 
he profeſt Enemies of our Se& would inſi- 
mate, who have endeavour'd to impoſe up- 
dn us, by the malicious Conſtruction the 
gave giv'n to our Opinion. | | 

This Pleaſure, that is the very Centre of 
ur Happineſs, conſiſts in nothing elſe than 
aving our Mind free from Diſturbance, and 
ur Body free from Pain: Drunkenneſs, ex- 
eſſiye Eating, the criminal Converſation 
ith Women, the niceneſs in our Liquors, 
nd all that ſeaſons goodCheer, have nothing 


fftien Wo em that can make Life happy; there is 
pinion, Wothing but Frugality and Tranquility of 
fon bend that can eſtabliſh this happy State: 
os Nafris this Calm that facilitates our diſtin- 
jou zuiſhing betwixt thoſe things that ought to 
A e our choice, and thoſe we ought to ſhun ;- 


11 his nd 'tis by the means thereof, that we diſ- 
with an ard thoſe Notions that diſcompoſe this firſt 
anger; lover of our Life. | 

* H R E- 


EvicuRus's Morals, 
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REFLECTION. 


What a ſtrange unaccountable thing is Detract. 
on ! He that explains himſelf ſo clearly on the de. 
tinirion of true Pleaſure, and declares openly, tha 
thoſe Pleaſures moſt Men devote themſelves ty, 
do not ſo much as partake of the Nature of tru 
Pleaſure, which can never be perfect and fincer, 
bur when the Mind is eontented, and the Body 
without Pain; and, thar ir keeps ſtrictly to the 
Rules of Virtue : This very Man, I ſay, whole 
Memory ought to be ſacred ro Poſterity, wa, 
through the Malice of the Stoies, repreſented as the 
moſt execrable, and worſt of Men. | 

"Theſe proud Philoſophers vented their Make 
againft him after this outrageous manner, on 
mov'd with Deſpair, into which his Knowledg aui 
Probity had plung'd em. They perceiv'd all ws 
ſincere in his Sentiments ; that he did not (lik 
them) ſtrain his Wir to maintain and defend Oy. 
nions contrary to the Nature of good Senſe ; thit 
his Life was an Eloquent Example of his Virne, 
and of the Excellency of his Preceprs ; and, tha 
the calm State of his Soul was diſcoverable in hi 
Countenance: As they were ſenſible that the Hap 
pineſs they affected to be pofſeſs'd of, was no more 
than an outward Appearance, and that they ſufferd 
inwardly to procure that compos d Exterior; the) 
labour d all they could to diſturb that that Epicurw 
really enjoy d. Now, as their Attempt was alroge- 
ther raſh, ſo neither was ir attended with Succeß; 
for he remain'd unhurt, notwithſtanding all thei 
Spight: The Age he liv'd in ſaw their Averſion to 
him, without ceaſing to admire the Strength of I 
Mind; and following Ages have done Juſtice 90 


Truth, chat has in all places made the Elogium of 


his Wiſdom. | 
TEXT. 
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TEXT: 
TE Principles of all theſe things, are 


only to be found in Prudence; which 
by Conſequence is an exquiſite Good; and 
truly, ſne deſerves the Preheminence over 
Philoſophy, becauſe ſhe is a Rule to her, to 
guide her in her Enquiries ; that She diſ- 
counts the Benefit and Utility of being freed 
„ un from Ignorance, which is the chief Cauſe of 
as iE all our Alarms; and becauſe likewiſe ſhe is 
the Source of all the Virtues that teach us 
Mak Life cannot be agreeable, if Prudence, Ho- 
neſt y, and Juſtice do not direct all its Mo- 
An tions; and, that following always the track 
ot (of theſe, our Life flides away with that Sa- 
1 Oz tisfaction which is inſeparable from Happi- 
; un neſs; for her Virtues are the Property of a 
Virtue, happy Life, which can never be, without 
d, tha their excellent Practice. 


o won RET LECTIOR. 


Prudence (ſays one ot the Ancients) is a great 
Hic Divinity; in effect the is the firſt Mover of all 
9s « illuſtrious Actions; tis ro the Conduct of her 
uccebi © Counſels that Man owes all the Succeſs of his 
up” * Undertakings ; 'tis by her means the Prince 
ron © triumphs, the Magiſtrate adminiſters Juſtice with 
* Applauſe, and the Private Man governs well his 
e, Family. She teaches us the Art of conforming 
Ts: = oo to the Model of Wiſdom, which _ 

wes its Happineſs and Pleaſure ; for, as our Philo- 
oe 


oY th r ern "A att. 
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ſopher very well obſerves, there is no Joy without 
Prudence, aud no Prudence without Pleaſure. 


T EXT. 2 


His being ſuppos'd, where is the Mu 
that is preferable to him who think 
of the Gods conformably to the Grandeur MI | 
their Being, who beholds with Intrepid IM, 
the inſenſible Approaches of Death, wh 
reaſons with ſo much exactneſs concernuy 
the End to which we naturally ought t 
tend, and on the Exiſtence of the ſupreni 
Good, whoſe Acquiſition he believes to 
eaſie, and capable of ſatisfying us entirely; 
who has engrav'd in his Mind, that whit 
ever grieves us will ſoon have an end, if it 
be violent; and if it be a languiſhing D- 
ſtemper, it becomes habitual, and fo ſip of! 
Porte 4 and who, in fine, can convince lone 
imſelf, that Fate or Deſtiny have not (i {Wher 
ſome Philoſophers have believ'd) an abſolute ¶ ue 
Power over us, or that at leaſt they have not ¶ bec 
an over-ruling Soveraignty over thing 
which depend in part on the Capriciouſneß — 
of Fortune, and partly on our Will, be. 
cauſe that ſame Neceſſity would be crue|, 
and without Remedy; and that the Incon- 
ſtancy of Fortune leaves ſome room {till to 
hope for a better, even in the worſt of Cit- 
cumſtances? 17 41. 
| More- 
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Moreover, the Liberty we have of acting 
as we pleaſe, is incompatible with any Force 


that ſhall tyrannize over us; for which rea- 
ſon we are always guilty when we do ill 
things, as we are worthy of Praiſe when we 
ſuffer our ſelves to be guided by the Dictates 
of Prudence. | | 


REFLECTION. 


Happy would be that Man, without doubt, that 
could live up to the Rules preſcrib'd by our Phi- 


loſopher; twould be being among Men ſome- 
thing above Man, nor to fear this laſt Diſſolution, 
any further, than with reſpect ro the Conſequences 
Religion propoſes ; daily preparing our ſelves for 


it according to the Rules and Maxims thereof; 
o know the — Good, and how to enjoy ir ; 
to ſuffer Pain, and be eaſie under the violence of 


Its attacks, To deſpiſe this fatal Neceſſity which 


. 


we may aſcribe to the Laws of Nature, and con- 
tinue to make our Lives happy by the Rules of 
Prudence, are very difficult things : The Strength 
of Nature is not ſufficient for it; tis from God a- 
lone we muſt hope and expect this high degree of 
perfection: He is the Source of our Joys; He is all 
we ſhould Deſire, he alone being able to ſatisfy us, 
becauſe he is our ſupream Good. 


pO EI 


i To T 
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TEXT. 


T is therefore much better to join with the 
People in the fabulous Notion they have 

of the Gods, than to act as ſome Naturaliſt 
H 3 will 


— 
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will have us, by the neceſſity of Fate; for 
that Thought imprints Reverence, and a 
Man hopes for ſucceſs by his Prayers; but 
when we imagine a neceſſity in the Action, 
*tis the ready way to caſt our ſelves into 
Deſpair. | 
Take great heed then, not to imitate the 
Vulgar,who rank Fortune among the Gods; 
the unaccountableneſs of her Conduct is al. 
together unworthy the Character of Divini 
ty,which can do nothing but with Exactnek 
and Order; neither muſt you believe that 
this Shuttle-cock has any thing to do with 
the event of Things. The ignorant People 
have ſuffer'd themſelves to be impos'd up 
in favour of its Power, tho' they are not at 
the ſame time perſuaded that ſhe deals d 
rectly to Men, either the Good or Evil that 
befals'em, but only that ſhe furniſhes th 
Occaſions of all thoſe Things that can pro: 
duce ſuch Effects. 1 
Uſe then all your Endeavours to root it 
of your Mind this Thought, and be convinc 
that *tis better to be unfortunate, without 
having treſpaſs'd againſt Prudence, than to 
gain the top of our Wiſhes by an irregular 
Conduct, to which nevertheleſs Fortune 
has ſometimes given Succeſs ; *tis much more 
Glorious to owe to this ſame Prudence the 
Greatneſs and Happineſs of our Actions, b 
reaſon *tis a certain Token they are the Et 
ect of her Reflections and Counſels, 
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1d a | : 
but REFLECTION. 
tion, 
_—_ This Opinion of Epicurus is directly oppoſite to 


chat of the Stoics, who would have God himſelf 
> the depend on Deſtiny ; prerending, that he was as it 
ods; ¶ were link'd to ſecond Cauſes; and that there was 


s al. fuch a Concatenation of Caules, that it was not in 
Vin. his Power to alter the Event. How blind were 
tnek MW theſe Philoſophers by their ridiculous Pride, if eve- 

thi n ching was fo and ſo determin d by an unalterable 


Neceſſity! They have in vain beſtow'd ſo many 
Encomiums on thoſe extraordinary Men, that 
were the Heroes of their Sect. 

Stilpo, that famous Stoic, who Seneca ſo much 
T admires, diſdains the Favour Demetrius offer'd him, 
of reſtoring him his Eſtate after his raking Megara; 


With 
eopl 
poi 
ot at 
8 (þ 


tha he is unmov'd amidſt the glitt'ring and fury of the 
s the Swords, the Plundering and Maſſacre of his fellow- 
pro Citizens; the forcing his Daughters from his Arms 


don't ſhake his Conſtancy; the Temple's being 
| demoliſh'd, and the Gods bury'd in their Ruines, 
t on don't alter the peaceable State of his Mind; the 
incd Conquerors and the Vanquiſtid are all in a Hurry 
thout WW and Confuſion, while he alone enjoys a profound 
an to Satisfaction; yer, nevertheleſs, according to the 
gular Opinion ofthe Scoics, he do's nor deſerve the Praiſe 
rtune Leneca gives him. Deſtiny, that compell'd him to 
more this Action, was the Author of this haughty Stub- 
he bornneſs ; and if another had truckl'd to this bar- 
e the barous Uſage, he could not be juſtly blam'd, be- 
185 bf cauſe he was forc'd, by a hidden Cauſe, to yield ro 
e Bt I the Times. © 
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Epicurus's Sage is far above rheſe haughry Phi. 
loſophers, he will not allow his Actions to 8 
on an inviſible Conſtraint, he requires his Will 
ſhould be free, which is conformable to Religion; 
he will have the Wiſe Man owe all to his own 
Prudence, inſomuch that he prefers the unfortunate 
Wiſe Man to the Raſh and Fool-hardy, tho! never 
ſo happy. 


— ” Ma — — 


T EX I. 


IJ Ever ceaſe, therefore, meditating bn 
theſe things, ſpend the Day and Night 
too in the Contemplation of all that relate 
to em, whether you be alone, or with au 
of your Profeſſion ; *tis the ready Means to 
ſleep quietly, to exerciſe calmly all your Fi 
culties, and to live like a God among Mor- 
tals ; he may be ſaid to be more than Man, 
that enjoys, during his Life, the ſame Blel- 
{ings that make the Happineſs of the Deity, 


REFLECTION. 


This Letter, which is an admirable Compet- 
dium of all that can contribute to the Happinels of 
Lyfe, ends after the ſame manger as ir begins : Epi- 
curus looks upon Meditation to be the beſt Miftrels 
to Practice; Practice without Meditation is dange- 
rous, becauſe it is deſtitute of Prudence. *Tis chen 
this fine Virtue that he will have us acquire b/ 
the means of Reflection; ſhe ſtops the Temerlt) 
of the Philoſophers ; the ſubdues our Rebel 
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daſſions; ſhe diſcovers to the Will, chat ſhe is ſo- 
rereign Miſtreſs of her Actions; ſhe rakes from 
orrune all her Power; in fine, ſhe ſhews us how 
live well, that we may die well; and having 
aught us the practice of all the Virtues, by the 
uidance of Faith, ſhe leads us without Fear or Ap- 
rehenfion ro the Sleep of the Juſt, which places 
s among the Angels in Heaven. ; 


tc. — 


— 
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Diogenes Laertius relates 
bere ſeveral Sentiments of 
Epicurus and bis Followers, 


g bt 
Night 
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Mor- 

Mai, Don't here aſſert, that Epicurus, in many 
Blel I places of his Writings, and particularly 
Delt]. WW his Grand Epitome, rejects entirely the 
rt of Divination ; but he aſſures, that 'tis 
meer Chimera ; and, that had it any Foun- 
ation in Truth, Man would not have it in 
ls Power freely. This is what he advances, 
Itho* there are in the Body of his Works a 
eat many other things, where he ſpeaks 
oncerning the Conduct we ought to hold, 
or the regulating the Happineſs of Life. 
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according to Circumſtances, Occaſion, and & 


Senſes ſhall be affected. 


— — AP 


REFLECTION, 


Cicero laughs at the Stoics, for their holding i 

flible to penetrate into the Future, when atth 
ſame time they acknowledg'd a eertain infallill 
neceſſity in Things; which is what Epicurus mai 
rains to be falſe and abſurd : He will not adm 
of Deſtiny, nor that tis poſſible ro know Thin 
certainly before rheir arrival, becauſe he lo 
upon em not to be detetmin'd and fixt, and, 
they may as well happen one way as the th 


Conduct of Men, by vertue of their Libem 
Free-will. 

This is alſo hat Religion reaches us; beſi 
in the Opinion of the Roman Orator, the f 
knowledge of what is to come, is of no Urtily 
nay, it is dangerous: for fuppoſing there was 4 
thing of truth in it, he that ſhould have ir fore 
him, at the age of Fifteen, chat he ſhould be bu 
alive in his Old-age, would paſs all the mom 


of his Life in cruel Anxieties. 
| Tis! 
1 2 e th. 
7 ps * lon 
ſes, t 
ZEST. ne 


E differs very much from the Cyrent 
H concerning the Nature of Pleat 
for thoſe Philoſophers won't allow it to cot 
fiſt in Indolency and Privation of Pain, b. 
will have it take its birth according as t 
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On the contrary, Epicurus requires, that 
> Mind and the Body ſhould be as it were 
„partners therein; he explains his Opini- 
jn his Book concerning the chuſing or a- 
ding things, in that relating to Life and 
Manners, and in the Epiſtle he writes to 
Philoſophers of Mitylene. Diogenes in his 
teas, and AMetrodorus in his Timocrates, 
ee upon this Head. 80 
The Pleaſure we receive, ſay they, is two- 
the one proceeds from Repoſe, the o- 
from Motion: And Epicurus, in his 
itings relating to thoſe things we ſnould 
e our choice, expreſly ſays, that thoſe 
aſures that are of the firſt kind, are the 
m and Tranquility of Mind; and that 
th and Joy are of the Character of thoſe 
are to be found in Action. 


REFLBCTION, 


Tis not without Reaſon that Gerſon compares 
e that place the ſovereign Good of Life, in Vo- 
nouſneſs, and thoſe Pleaſures that gratify the 
ſes, to thoſe filthy Animals that delight to wal- 
in the Mud and Mire: They are, ſays this 
Cor, unworthy the name of Philoſophers, ſince 
ey could imagin, that what made the Pleaſure 
Brutes, could conſtitute the Felicity of Man. 
iſtodemut, the Tyrant of Cuma, was ſo charm'd 
t to co this infamous Opinion, that he publiſh'd an 
ain, UA whereby he oblig d all his Subjects to devote 
as i lelves entirely ro the beaſtly Pleaſures of 
18 civiouſneſs. Epicurw, whoſe Sentiments are 
Or and always pure, is very oppoſite to thoſe 
| Inſtippus and his Followers, who beliey'd — 
8 co 
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end not be agreeable, if it was not paſs d amoi 
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thoſe Pleaſures that delight the Body. 

He will have our Happineſs conſiſt in Indole 
and Tranquility ; not that he means by Tranqui 
ry a ſort of lazy Idlenefs, bur he intends thereh 
fixr determination of the Mind, to do nothing 
what ſhall be conformable to the Rules of hi 
dence ; an unſhakeable firmneſs againſt the 
of Fortune; a Contempt of all thoſe rhings y 
might alter its Reflections; and, that conſty 
meditating, it ſhall delight it ſelf with its Speal 
tions, and anticipate thoſe Pleaſures it exp 
hereafter. 

Seneca ſufficiently expreſſes rhe Opinion «| 
Philoſopher ; Epicurus (ſays he) of whom we 
judge amiſs, will not have Pleaſure conſiſt in 
* in that unalterable Character we im 
in our Mind by the help of Reaſon. 


. 


E do's not agree neither with the! 
renæans, Who hold, that the pains oft 
Body are much more ſenſible to us ti 
thoſe of the Mind: The Reaſon they b 
their Opinion with, is, that we puniſh 1 
I:nquents with bodily Torments, as be 
the ſevereſt and moſt rigorous : But Epicaiſtreme 
proves, that the Tortures of the Mind w 
far beyond 'em; the Body ſuffers but dutair. 
the time of its Affliction, whereas the M 
ſuffers not only under the preſent Evil, 
is alſo tortur'd with the remembrance 
| N 
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bat is paſt, as well as with the apprehen- 
on of what is to come; which makes this 
hiloſopher prefer the Pleaſures of the In- 
lectual Part, to all the Voluptuous De- 
zhts of the Body. TT 


REFLECTION. 


It is no great Wonder, that Ariſti ppus and his 
lowers, who have eſtabliſh'd the Felicity of 
ein the Pleaſures of our Senſes, ſhould main- 
, that the Afflictions and Pains of the Body ex- 
d rhoſe of the Mind. Epicurus is of a quite 
trary Opinion: In effect, nothing that che Body 
lures can be compar'd with the 'Tortures of the 
d; an unforeſeen Thruſt of a Sword is hardly 
, whereas if receiv'd in cool Blood, and with a 
meditated expectation, twould be much more 
ible ; beca . Thought, that is a Property of 
Mind, would make us reflect on all the diſmal 
ſequences of the Wound, viz. rhe Pain of the 
iſion, of the Probing, of a Fever, and the other 
endants of the Eyil. A Man that is going to be 
cuted would not undergo ſo much, if he were to 
er in the Dungeon; but the Preparations for 


h the Execution, as well as the Nature thereof, being 
linsofißgent to his Mind, augment his Fear; this Intel- 
5 wt al Part is in this more unhappy than the Body, 


Ailings are more numerous, more dangerous, 


hey "W more violent; nothing can come up to the Di- 
uni Nbance and Uneaſineſs it undergoes, from Envy, 

as deMbirion, Love, Jealouſie, Vain- glory, Contempt, 
at Epicoreme Poverty, and the loſs of Dignity and K. 


Mind . which for the moſt part are the Cauſes of its 
but duct bar. 
the N 


Evil, 
nbrance 
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TEXT. 


H* proves, that Pleaſure is the 800 
and End of all; becauſe the Beaſts 
ſooner perceive the Light, than (withontt 
help of Reaſon, and by meer inſt inct of 
ture) they ſeek Pleaſure, and decline Py 
And it is a thing ſo natural to Men, ff 
the very moment of their birth, to ſhun 
fliction, that even Hercules himſelf, er 
he felt the raging Pains of the Fire that 
ſum'd him) could not forbear ſhedh;; 
Tears, and fill'd the Eubæan Hills and 
leys with his Crys and Lamentations, 


REFLECTION. 


This Reaſoning of Epicarws is a ſort of Hs 1 
quence of the Opinion he advances in his PH re 
concerning the Infallibiliry of the Senſes, int 
differing from the Mind, which he pretend re f 
err. As Brutes have not the uſe of Reaſon, Mrd 
that they judge of things according as they ap 
to their Senſes, our Philoſopher will have is WſWpicu 
recourſe to them, touching the Nature of thebi 
that oughr to be in the Inqueſt after Pleaſur 
well as concerning the Nature of Evil inthe d 
ning Pain, ſince they eagerly ſeek after the t Eff 
and carefully avoid the other. gat 
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TEX T. 


E believes, that the Virtues have no- 
thing in em can make 'em deſirable, 
alt ich reference to themſelves; and, that 
out lie are ſo only from the Pleaſure that re- 

its from the acquiſition thereof; as the 
e rut of Phyſick is only uſeful by the Health it 
dcures. Diogenes ſays the ſame in his Epi- 
Fs, Epicurus adds, That Virtue only is in- 
arable from Pleaſure ; that all the other 
ngs that accompany it are meer Acci- 
ts, that vaniſh away. 


REFLECTION. 


he ſovereign Good refers to nothing, and may 
aid to be independent; on the contrary, all 
ss unite to it, as ro their Centre, and this true 
s Phe is to be found only in the Knowledge how 
ve agreeably. The Stoies, who will ſeek no 
re for it, but in the Nature of Virtue, have 


eaſon, r d themſelves to be dazled by the Vanity of a 
they Me, and never knew what Nature requir'd. 
ive wier was far more knowing than theſe Phi- 


phers, and however they may cry up their Sen- 
ts, thoſe fine Virtues would have nothing in 
to make em the Object of our Deſires, if 
Effects did not lead to Pleaſure. We value 
gation for the Utility we receive from it; 
ick, for irs Harmony ; and the Arr of Fortifi- 
on, for the Security and Safety it affords. 
iſdom, that contributes very much to the 
r rineſs of Life, would not be ſo much ſoughr 
„ were it not for Pleaſure, which is the ow! 
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ſave their Country from Ruin. 


End of its Precepts: We are very eager in 0 
urſuir after it; we do all we can to acquire j 
by reaſon ſhe baniſhes that Sadneſs that makes 
rimorous, and quiers our Agitations and Diſtu 
bance ; ſhe lays the Fury of our Paſſions, and gin 
our Mind that Reſt, to which Pleaſure is alw; 
annex d; and ir may be eaſily perceiv'd, notui 
ſtanding the malicious Conſtruction the ral 
have put upon the term Pleaſure, which Epin 
makes uſe of, that it is a thing inſeparable fa 
Virtue, and may be properly call'd the 
thereof. 
We are not therefore to love Wiſdom fort 
own ſake, bur for the Pleaſure we reccive int 
practice of its Counſels. The ſame may bei 
of Temperance ; it deſerves our Eſteem, for it 
ſes inward Peace, and teaches the juſt Met 
we ought to keep in the choice or declinatia 
Things; and when once its Preceprs are conſn 
able ro Reaſon, it knows how to bound our | 
fires, and prevent our being inſatiable. 
MMagnanimity has nothing in it, neither cant 
der it deſirable, of its ſelf. Would it not be ri 
culous, to undergo Hazards, to expoſe one; fi 
Dangers, and perform great Actions, with ü 
ſimple view barely of ſo doing? Muti us Sen 
burnt his Hand for the Pleaſure of fright ning! 
ſenna, and obliging him to a Peace. Buri 1 
Sperry, Citizens of Sparta, expos d rhemlelve 
the Vengeance of Xerxes King of Perſia, (wit 
Meſſengers the Spartans had killd, contrary tot 
Law of Nations) but for the Pleaſure of appeali 
by their Death the Anger of that Prince, and 


Theſe Actions are conſider'd as leading toGl 
and Honour, and beſtowing that precious: 
charming thing, a gocd Reputation; or to ſo 
other Deſign, that till procures the Pleaſure 
Philoſopher ſpeaks of. Moreover, this 9 anoth 

; Vail 
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2 W 


in ou valuable for the elevated Station it places the 
uire Mind in, which makes it above Misfortunes, nay, 
eyen face Death it ſelf with an Intrepidity that has 
nothing in ir of Raſhneſs or Brutality, as being the 
Effect of Reflection, and the Pleaſure we propoſe. 
Bur, to ſpeak like a Chriſtian, there is nothing but 
the Divine Wiſdom, which is G O D, that is de- 
ſirable of ir ſelf; tis the bleſſed Enjoy ment of Him 
that makes our ſupreme Felicity; tis to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of this Felicity Man ſhould refer all things; 
and he oughr ro omit Nothing that can procure the 
ruition of this Tranſcendent Good. 


Let us put the laſt Hand to this Work, 
and to the Life of this Philoſopher, and let 
s here add the Opinions he held for certain. 
And, may the End of our Labour be the Be- 
ginning of Bleſſedneſs. | 


4 8 as. * l — n 
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Er Ic uR US Maxims, 


ning! = 

0 1 Max. I. 

{elves 

1, (wht | 
ir HAT Being that is happy and immor- 


appeal tal, is no ways ſolicitous or uneaſie on 
any account, neither does it torment or 
teaze others; Anger is unworthy his Great- 
neſs, and Beneficence cannot form the Cha- 
der of his Majeſty; for all theſe thing 
re the Property of Weakneſs. He ſays in 
Vireanother place, That the * are * 
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vable to our Senſes; that the Mind alone en. 
joys the Advantage of knowing *em ; that 
they don't exiſt by a certain Solidity, nor ij 
a diſtinction of Numbers, but that their 
Form is like that of Men, by reaſon of the 
perpetual flux of Images, that affect th 

ind by the quality of their Nature. 


RnLECTYON. 


„The Moment, ſays Socrates, that Man bufy 
« himſelf in the ſearch after the Divine Naum 
© and that weak Reaſon is his Guide to the hy 
«ledge of this Truth, he is in a dangerous ſtay 
« he may be faid to walk in the dark, and alli 
« Motions bear a proportion ro this Error. 
*Twas Epicur is Misfortune, ro endeavor 
penetrate into that which has ever been too in 
menſe for weak Reaſon ; and accordingly he ni 
carried in the Attempt, bur Policy oblig'd himn 
diſguiſe his Sentiments : For, as Cicero very wi 
obſerves, if the Deity is weak and imporent, & 
— the Aſſiſtance of Mankind, to What pu- 
pole do we build Temples to it? Tis of no bent 
fit to invoke ir, or pay Homage to ir. And if Ds 
vine Worſhip were once aboliſt'd, what would be 
come of the publick Faith > Civil Sociery woull 
be deſtroy'd, and Juſtice, which is the moſt excel 
lent of Virtues, would be 'banifh'd out of tht 
World. 
Ibis Orator pretends that Bpicurm ſpoke equi 
vocally, and leaves it don „whether he fail 
there is ſomething happy and immortal, or whethe! 
he meant, chat what enjoy'd a perfect Felicity hat 
the advantage of being Eternal. "Twas, in a 
Rkelihood, on the ſcore of this Paſſage in our P 
tolopher, that Diogenes Laortim, in his Life, cxwl 


Th 
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is Piery, and Worſhip of the Gods: But ſuppoſe 


en. 

that ar ſpake ſincerely in chis Maxim, which he 
rid nor, it would be at beſt but a Pagan Piety, 
their ch would be an Impiery in our Religion. The 


definition he gives of an Immortal and Happy Be- 
. is an ourward Expreſſion that contains a dan- 
ous Senſe ; for it is deſtroying the Belief of a 
OD, to _— him of the Government of Na- 
re, and under the prerence of thinking nothing 
him but what is great and auguſt, making an 
Jo] of an Intelligent Being. | 
GOD chaſtiſes in his Anger, He is appeas'd 
{ reconcil'd withaur Weakneſs, He acts without 
compoſing his Reſt ; He is immurable, rho? he 
anges all chings; He is always ſeeking, tho“ he 
ants nothing: We are the Work of his Power; 
> ſubſiſt by his Goodneſs, and we ſhould ceaſe ro 
che moment his Providence forſook us. 


M a x. IL 


\EATH is nothing, in reference to us. 
What has undergone a Diſſolution has 
dSenſe z and this privation of Senſe makes 
$juſt nothing at all. 


R EFLECTIO N, 


This Maxim of Epicurus is a Conſequence of 
W's Opinion couching the Mortality of the Soul: 
e believ'd that Death effected the Diſſolution of 
IN, as well as of the Body; from whence he in- 
d, rhar Hour ouglit not to 3 ſince there 

2 Was 
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| = moſt * thing in Pleaſure! 


lamny; for, aJmirring it be falſe, they my 


- — 
was nothing to fear hereafter; and that ir was * 
Lucretius ſays) but a returning to Eternal Sleey, 
This Sentiment is very contrary to Religic 
which inſpires more advantageous 'Thoughts ing. 
ference to our Soul: It tells us, that our Soul] 
mortal ; and, that we ought to hope and expect i 
things from GOD, who 1s the Author of Natur; 
tis on Him our Life depends, tis by Him we jy 
revive at the Reſurrection; we ought to pay Hin 
a continual Worſhip, becauſe we are to be vi 
Him, and that He is to make our Eternal Fi 


| Bar if we may be allow d ro ſay ſomething 
favour of our Philoſopher, we muſt do him th 
Juſtice ; Thar he did not advance this Maxim 
promote Voluptuouſneſs, like thoſe Material Sa 
that fay, Let us eat and drink, for to morrow nil 
put an end to our Pleaſures ; all will terminate wil 
it, and there is nothing afterwards that can cal 
either Hope or Far: On the contrary he tau 
and pradctis'd Sobriety, and oppos'd with ſoullhc 
Reaſons a Luxurious Intemperance, on 


M a x. III. 


Privation of Pain; for where-cve 
that is found, there can be neither Evil nc 
Sadneſs. 


REELECTION. 
| Tfocrates warns us ro be very diſtruſtful of 
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ze Truth is not known, judge according to the 
haraQter is given of you. *'Tis what happen d 
o our Philoſopher, who having declar'd ſo plainly 
his Writings, That the Pleaſure he plac'd the 
appineſs of Life in, was not ro be found among 
hoſe that grarifie the Paſſions ; was look d upon 
zevertheleſs (rhro' the Malice of the $:0ics) to be 


ature; Man that had refin'd al: ſorts of Debauchery, 
we auth he meant no other Pleaſure than what pro- 
1 eeds from Privation of Pain, tech 00 
rnal Fel 

— — — | — 

ching 
him ti 
{axim 
rial Sal M a x. IV. 
rom u | | 
2 F the Body be attack'd with a violent 
e taff Pain, the Evil ſoon has an end: If on 


he contrary the Pain be languiſhing, and of 
ong duration, it is ſenſible (beyond all 
loubt) of ſame Pleaſure therefrom, Thus 
.Wolt Chronical Diſtempers have Intervals, 
hat afford us more Satisfaction and Eaſe 
han the Diſtempers we labour under cauſe 
dain. 
eaſure REFLECTION, 
eG Tor guatus, one ef Epicurus's Sect, fays in Cicero; 
Evil Tha great Torments are ſoon at an end, by reaſon 
hey cauſe the Diſſolution of the Compound 
hereas if they are moderate, they have intervals 
if Eaſe. In effect a Perſon that is afflicted with an 
q coll e ſuffers during the cold Fit, but when that is 
ul o 
to whon 
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and nothing can come up to the Pleaſure we feelin 
quenehing a Thirſt we have endut d ſome time, 

\ Beſides, the Wife Man ſhall ( in — 
nion) be able to exercile his Virtue, tho Bed. rid; 
he ſhall meditare on the Means ro bear his Diſtew, 
per with Parience and Moderation, and not ſufkt 
the Pains he endures to tranſport him beyond hi 

emper; he muſt rake care of committing at 
ing in that ſtare unworthy his Profeſſion, and 
then the Thoughts of his having got the bettet of 
his Torments will afford him {ome Delight in hi 
Forritude, | 


1 3 


— _ —” wo * ” 4 
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M a x. V. 
T is impoſſible to paſs our Life delighth 
ih without Prudence, Faneſty, and Fuſtic) 
He that practiſes theſe excellent Virtur, 
cannot but live pleaſantly ; inſomuch thit 
the Man who is ſo wretched as to be neithe 


pruderrt, boneſt, nor juſt, is depriv'd of al 
that ht Oerwiie make his Life happy 


REFLECTION, 


What a charming Picture is here, of the Interiou 
pf our Phlefapher ] what a carious Model to forn 
eur Lives by ! How bleſſed is his State, who cut 
rivates the Pleafures hat accompany Prudence, Ht 
waſty, and Fuſioe! We muſt endeavour to live 

comfortably, but in order to do chat, our Mint 
muſt govern and hold the Reins of all che Motion 
the Soul gomm mipntes 10 the Body, and our 2 
N . Ol 
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el in ſon muſt be back d and ſupported by Prudence. We 
I ought to be convinc'd, that all Pleaſures are dan- 
7 gerous without Honeſty; at the ſame time we 

;W ſhould be ſo juſt, as to do by the Habit we have 
den ¶ 2cquir'd of Juſtice, all that the Laws compel us to 
fußt do thro' Fear. Then it is chat (by the help of 
u theſe excellent Qualities, and in a full fruition of 
e Pleaſures they afford) we expect the end of 
ul our Courſe with Firmneſs and Conſtancy, becauſe 


et e Prudence, Honeſty, and Fuſtice are inſeparable from 


nu 2 happy Life, and that there can be no compleat 
Felicity without the practice of cheſe Virtues. 
Thus Phocion enjoy d the Comfort and Pleaſure 
of a Man truly Wiſe ; he had learnt under Plato 
and Xenocrates the Maxim of our Philoſopher, by 
| which means he was inacceſſible to the Violence of 
| the Paſſions, no wiſe to be corrupted by Money 
refuſing with Indignation what Alexander offer 
him; his Continence was worthy Admiration, as 
ti well as his Moderation and Juſtice ; his Clemency 
i was fuch, as made him kindly entertain in his 
tot; Houſe the very Man that had pur our one of his 
th Eyes with an Arrow; whereby he ſufficiently de- 
the clar'd the calm ſtate of his Mind, and his Actions 
fal were ſo many Teſtimonials of his Prudence. 
He always advis'd Peace, tho' he ſhew'd him- 
. fifa Hero in timę of War: Being accus'd of Trea- 
ſon, altho' innocent, he ſpoke in rhe behalf of his 
Friends, and neglected juſtifying himſelf : He 
even paid the Executioner for the Poyſon, and ap- 
pear'd as well pleas'd ar his Death, as he had been 
fonrenced and eaſſe during his Life. by 
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D and have imagin'd, that 


riends, wherefore they have ſpar'd no- 


a 


they attain'd to that deſirable Tranquility 
and Security of Life, they were in poſſeſſion 


of that Supreme Good, Nature teaches: 


But if on the contrary they have always 
liv'd in Diſtraction and Anxiety, as it ſel- 
dom (it ever) happens otherwiſe, they have 
then miſcarry d in that main Good ſo con- 


® 4 
formable to it. 
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Epicurm (who elſewhere forbids the YYViſe Men 
to meddte with the Adminiſtration of Govern- 
ment) here ſets forth the Error of the greateſt part 
of Mankind; who conſidering the many ' Dangers 
that attend Life, flatter thei elves they can ſhun 


'em all, if they can raiſe themſelves above the 
reſt : How weak is this way of Reaſoning ? Ho- 
nours and Dignity are inſeparable from Solicitude 
and Care; we are continvally in apprehenſion 
and fear of loſing 'em ; the fickleneſs of Forrune, or 
Envy, that declar'd Erewy of Grandeur, is ever 


Aman, 


threatning us. 
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Aman, who in a mann t vaſt Empire 


of the Aſſrians, fav at lau his unjuſt Pride pu- 
nih'd with the Shame of an infamous Execution, 
Sejanus, that intimate Favourite of Tiberius, having 
practis'd all that the wildeſt Ambition can execute 
moſt Criminal, found at length that che great 

Honours are attended with che greateſt Misfot- 
tunes; but tis more imprudent ſtill, ro hope for 
Safery from thoſe we have enſlav d. © 
. Andronicus Comnenus violating all the Laws. of 
Nature, put to Death his Couſin Alexa, to whom 
the Empire of Aa belong d, that he might there- 
by aſcend the Throne ; he thought ſevere Means 


the moſt effectual to confirm him there, bur all 


in vain; for he could not decline the common fate 
of Uſurpers. Thoſe whom he had enſlav'd, re- 
volred ;* Iſaacus Angelus was declar'd Emperor, 
who ſeiz'd the Tyrant, and;caus'd one of his Eyes 
0 be pur our, leaving him the other to be a Specta- 
tor of his Calamities: He was afterwards, (to ren- 
der his Ambition more ridiculous) ſet upon an 
Aſs, with his Face towards its Tail, which was 
put in his Hand inſtead of a Scepter, and in lieu of 


Diadem, he had a Crown made of Onions: in 


this Condition he was led through the Streets 
lmſtantinople ; and having ſuffer d the moſt cruel 
Indignities, was at laſt deliver'd up to rhe People, 
who pleas d themſelves with teating to pieces this 
Victim of theirjuſt Fury 1 oft 
This high Station affords us Partiſans and Flat- 
terers, but no Friends; our Guards themſelves 
dught to be diſtruſted. I the Face (ſays one of 
the Ancients) en diſguiſe the anxious Agitations of 
the Soul, we are not for that leſs happy, ſince we pafs 
ur Life in continual Fears and. Alarms, and are al- 
Pays in danger of being the Sacrifice of thoſe we hold 
in Slavery; ts therefore no better than ſeeking for 


dafery and Quiet in the midſt of Tumult and Con- 
MAX. 
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- . ways without Diſquiet, and this Union of al 


reſſ 
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MA x. VII. 


0 Pleaſure is an Evil in it ſelf; that i; 
1 only to be eſteem'd ſuck, that is fgþ 
low d by a greater Mortification and Uneaſy 
neſs than the Satisfaction of its enjoyment 
amounted to. If it could ſum it ſelf up en- 
tirely,and that it included in its duration the 
moſt conſummate Delight, it would be al- 


that is charming would be as compleat az 
any thing Nature does in the moſt accom: 
pliſn'd of its Works; then there would bej 
no difference in Pleaſures, and they mig} 
be partook of without Piſtinq ion or Choice 


R REFLECT10N, 
' pg prerends, that Things are neither Goo 
1 


nor Evil of themſelves; and, that we ought to cel 
em, or fly from em, only by reaſon of their Cor 


ſequences and Effects. Thus Prudence is delireWires i: 
able, becauſe it regulates our Life; TexperanceWirangy 
becauſe ir eſtabliſhes Quiet in us, and pro be look 


Health ; and Magn waiwrity and Fuſtice, for rheilfwhich i 
ive Utilities: So Pleaſure is nothing in ng h 
ſelf ; but if it be of the ſame Character with thaſfſarity o 
we feel when we triumph over our Paſſions, ches 
"ris moſt excellent; as, on the contrary, if it be 
— 2 after in Lewdneſs and Debauchery, tis a 


M 4 x$ 


with Comments and Reflections. 1 23 


* 
— —— 


M a x. VIII. 


F what delights Men in laſcivious Plea- 
ſures, could at the ſame time rout out of 
their Minds the Terrour they conceive of 
thoſe things that are above em, the Fear of 
the Gods, and the Alarms the Thought-of 
Death cauſes, and that they could therein 
ind the Secret of deſiring what is neceſſary 
br a God Life, I ſhould be in the wrong to 
ind fault with em, ſince they would enjoy 
e moſt conſummate and perfect Pleaſure, 
ud nothing would be able in the leaſt to 
liſturb their Tranquility. 


REFLECTION. 


. 'Tis without Reaſon that Cicero fo furiouſly in- 
reighs againſt Epicarus on this Maxim, but the de- 
ode of rhe Sroics, rather than of the Truth, is the 
eee Cauſe of his Tranſport. When our Philoſo- 
ther ſays, he would forgive them that plunge them- 
tres into Pleafure, ided they could there find 
Tranquility of Mind, and Health of Body; it muſt 
de look d upon as a meer Suppoſition he makes, 
theilſ ch is very well known to be impoſſible, accord - 
in 


ug w his Moral, ſince the Happineſs as well as Se- 
h chaeatity of Life, as he before declares it, is no where 
„ ther be found without Prudence, Honeſty and Juſtice. 
| 


it be We ſee Nero, amidſt the criminal Inventions of 
thouſand different Pleaſures, fills Rome with 
laughter, to ſecure his Life: And Heliogabalw, 
Neo had drain'd Nature in a manner, to ſatiate his 
Arne and vicious Inclinations; who made no- 
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| Infight into the Knowledge of Nature, becauſe this 


ſopher miſtakes, for a Good, viz. not to. dread tht 


thing of ſpending Sixty thouſand Crowns at 3 
Meal; who lay in a Chamber of Gold; was, not- 
withſtanding, in Foproal Apprehenſion and Fear: 
Death was fo rerfible to him, that the Souldiers 
who kill'd him, found him in a Houſe of Eaſe. 
ment, where he had hid himſelf, in hopes to ſhun ir, 
There can be no Content, Satisfaction, nor Eak IF 
Mind where there is an unbridl'd Looſe giv n to 1 
— Paſſions; and our Philoſopher ſpoke after this I flect 
manner, only to inſpire rhe Freer averſion and heca 
abhorrence of effeminate Pleafures, and to make MW gy 1 
us berake ourſelves to bexter Courſes, by the means 
ef 'Comtemplarion, OO ES 
Me will have us confider thoſe vaſt Motions that 
re perform'd over our Heads, as being natural Ef- 
79045 3- moreover, he requires we ſhould penetrate 
joco the, Cauſe of all extraordinary Products; tg 
9 end, that being no longer in Ignorance, we ma 
have no apprehenſion of Death, nor of any of thoſe 
things that commonly ſtartle Man: And it is moſt 
certain, that he that abandons himſelf to the Ple: 
fares of Love, as Epicurus well obſerves, is thereb 
render d incapable of ſpeculating and gaining an 


Paſſion weakens the Mind, and loading us wit 
all ſorts of Diſtempers, haſtens upon us all the In 
frmities of Old-age. / Nan : 

. There is one part of this Maxim that our Philc 


Gods; which muſt be own'd to be alrogerher im Our 
politic: For altho they, were but Men, the Com gra. 
munity and Vulgar Sort were bridl'd and kept iii ud we 
awe thereby. But as for Chriſtian, Wiſdom, it cui y 
never be perfect without a Religious Fear of know! 
e e ee 
Rr N lil lr 10 Ri! ens; at 
Saum , K. | long 
2 221 „ 6 vill ha 
8 .  MANÞhyfick 
.. 18 
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: with Comments and Reflections. 
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ik F what we behold as miraculous in the 
mY 1 Heavens did not ſcare us; if we could re- 
his ſect enough to overcome the fear of Death, 

becauſe it no wiſe concerns us; if, in fine, 
ur Knowledge went ſo far as to find out 
I the true End of all the Evils, and. Good 

Things, the ſtudy of Phyſical. Speculations 
would be altogether uſeleſs and unneceſſary. 
Tis a thing impoſſible, that he that trembles 
it the ſight of the Prodigies of Nature, and 
; ſtartl'd at all the Events of Life, ſhould be 
wer exempt from Fear; he muſt conſider 
the vaſt extent of Things, and penetrate in- 
toit ; he muſt cure his Mind of the ridicu- 
bus impreſſions of Fables, for without the 
2 + MUCOVETy and knowledge of Nature, there 

iran be no taſte of true Pleaſure. - 


phile REFLECTION, 


r im Our Philoſopher here differs very much from 
ComWirates, who deſpis'd the Knowledge of Nature, 
nd would have us buſy ourſelves with no other 
Lady than that of Morals ; ' becauſe he held rhe 
Knowledge of Natural Things to be of no Utilic 

owards the reformation of our vicious Inclinati- 
Ins; and that what paſs'd in the Heavens, did nor 
elong to our Enquiry. Epicurus on the contrary 
vill have us pry and ſearch into the Secrets of 
Wbyfick, not for her own ſake, bur becauſe it en- 
ghrens rhe Mind, diſcuſſes and 2 the 
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Eeicurus's Morals, 
Ü2—U AM 


| Maxim, in the Perſon of Epaminomdu, who being 


| Buckler was ſafe, which it ſeems was the quly 


n.... 


Cauſes and the End of all, makes us deſpiſe 
Death, and ſupplies us with Remedies againſt 
Fear ; which are certain. and fure Means to live 
and die peaceable. 

Fuſtin gives us an Inſtance of the Truth of this 


dangeroufly wounded, was carry'd out of the Bat- 
tel; when he came to himſelf, he knew he muſt: 

die, but ſhew'd no more Concern ar the approach WM! 
of Death, than he had cxpreſs'd in the fury ofthe 
Action: The firſt thing he ask d, was, Whether his 


ching he fear d the loſs af; when he underſtood it 
was, he order d it to be brought to him, and kiſs 
it, as the Witneſs of his Glory and Labours : Then 
being inform d the Thebaxs had got the Victory, I 
am ſatufy'd (lays he); and with thoſe Wards er- 
pir'd, ending his Life he had ſo often expos'd for 
his Country, with a Congratulation on the Succels 
of irs Arms, l 9 7 
The true Cauſe of ſo many glorious Actions . 
and ſo ſine a Death, was without doubt rhe greats: 
Progreſs he had made in Philoſophy z *rwas the 
Subject of Admirarion, rhat he who had beenfiect, w 
brought up in Arms, ſhould be ſo great a Proficient 
in the Sciences: Iwas by their means he had 


gain d ſuch a Contempt for Riches, as not to lea Cred 
wherewith to bury him; and it was by the help o de ſa 
his Attainmente, that he was always intrepid, aofÞ tren; 


that he never ſwerv d from the Preeepts 
dom; inſomuch, that it might 


of N 


Chamera's, receive ita Attachs 
and, in fine, paſi by Life bapni 
never nber Ma tac of Phi 
can ſo ſatisfy his Mind, as to make 
2 unſhakgable in the Station ſhe 88 8 


with Comments and Reflections. 
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Max. X. 


rr is of little uſe not to be afraid of Men, 
| if we ſtill doubt how Things are tranſ- 
ae in the Heavens, upon the Earth, and 
u Win the vaſt Immenſity of the great whole ? 
8 


6 vhat Quiet or Reſt can he have, who is not 
* um'd in himſelf againſt all that can terrifie 
! diſcompoſe his Interior. 

d | 

61 REFLECTION. 


lueretius expreſſes admirably well Epicurys's 
ſhoughr ; Tir in wan (ſays he) that Mes labours 
weefſantly to heap up Wealth; that he looks upon 
lubility as the Center of bu Vanity; and, that he 
moſes hu Life to gratify hs — Fong nay, the 
ry of Commanding 5 uſeleſs to his Felicity : In 


jener Paſſions rage and diſturb us, if the thoughts 
= Death ſeizes us, if Fortune diverts it ſelf with 


the ſame time we make the World tremble by 


ness and Conſtancy of Mind ? 
act cen was nor contenred, tho* the Favourite 


We Creduliry and Foolery of our Hopes, and if 


Wt, what can be hop'd from theſe Advantages, . 


eftrengrh of our Power, we want in ourſelves 


tan Lust ws 3 the fear of Death rack d him ſo cruel- 
ud e chat, as Seneca relates, he wiſh'd to live always, 


ee t were in Pain and Torment. Xeraxes, in a 
ban ue diſpeopl d the World to puniſh Greece.; 
Expedition -prov'd, nev unſucceſsful, 
h his numberleſs Army could not protect him 
Abu the Difprace he receiy'd through his want of 
eee, ee e 
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Epicurus holds, That tis nor ſufficient ro be ſecure we 
in reference to Men, but that we muſt be ſo like. cre 
wiſe with reference to any inward Agitations that ran 
may diſquier us, and render us unhappy. A Citaſſ not 
del well guarded, and a numerous Army, may 
ſometimes protect us from the Storms that the ſe 
dirious Fury and Treaſon of the People may raiſe 
but theſe are but weak and ineffectual Remedie 
againſt what petſecures us inwardly. A Clap o 
Thunder, a Dream, a ſudden Fear ſhall make 
Prince tremble, tho' ſurrounded with his Guards 
an unruly Paſſion ſhall devour him in his Palace 
and he that Commands others, is unhappy enong 
nor ro be his own Maſter, 


It 
much 
aſure 
Drocle 


Glory 


We ſhould, therefore, ſeek for this Help fra vilit: 
Philoſophy, which the generaliry make their Pd leign 
to be ignorant of, tho!” at the ſame time true Gli f m 
can only fall to the ſhare of the Learned; and,th; he em 
the unaccountable Riſe of an Ignorant Man, wi ha 
has no other Merit than the Favour of Fortun wit 
dught to be his Shame. ume 

Way of 

In ei 

8 . ay 
| com} 

| | ike th 

. M A . XI. anger 

| | jects 
| 2 | dare H 

THE Quiet and Safety that is found in Aich is 
litude and Retirement from theWorl | iturb; 

may be equally enjoy'd by us, tho? in it, pt * 
vided that we keep ſtrictly to the Medi 15 
of Temperance, and confine our Defites aufe 
what Nature exacts for its Preſervatioelcacie 


which is common and eaſily procurable. 
effect whatever ſhe counts moſt delicious a 
exquiſite, is common and limited; but 


e £ * oa. 


— — 
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ureY we liſten to the wanton Appetites Opinion 
creates, when it is deceiv'd by falſe Appea- 
rances, our Luxury ſhall be inſatiable, and 
nothing ſhall be able to ſatisfie it. 


REFLECTION, 


It is certain that Retirement contributes very 
nuch to the Happineſs of Life, becauſe tis almoſt 
aſure Means to meditate with Succeſs. Wherefore 
Docleſian having ſway'd the Empire with all the 
Glory of a Conqueror, not finding therein the Tran- 
quiliry he defir'd, prefer'd ro the Ambition of 
leigning, the quiet of his Mind, and eſteem'd him- 
elf more happy in a little Country Houſe, where 
ke employ'd himſelf in cultivating the Earth, than 
ke had been in the moſt Magnificent Palaces : And 
btwithſtanding he was afrerward ſolicited to re- 
ume the Government, he never would quit that 
my of Living. 9 

In effect, the Mind there exerciſes its Faculties 
tore freely, and the Body is not ſo liable to be 
icompos'd : The Paſſions don't find Matter to pro- 
cke their Fury or Weakneſs, and we are our of 
anger of being mov'd by the flartering Ideas of 
jects. But in Epicurws's Opinion, there is a 
bore Heroic way to the Felicity of this World, 
hich is, to remain amongſt irs Commorions and 
Iſturbance, without partaking of em; to be in a 
ipwreck without periſhing ; tis ro be firm a- 
unſt the ſoftneſs of Pleaſures; tis, in fine, to 
ve plenty, and yet be contented with little, ſince 
ſires ure would not be loaded with ſuperfluous 
X 5% Rlicacies, and requires only hat is neceſſary. 
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N 


HE Wiſe Man can never have but a mo- is e 

& derate Fortune; but if he is not Conſi- ¶ deſt 

derable by the Advantages that depend on juſti 

her, the Greatneſs of his Mind, and the Ex- ſure 
cellency of his Counſels, are ſufficient to di-W 1; 

ſtinguiſh him from the reſt of Mankind: N ag 

Theſe are the chief Springs of the moſt re- m 

markable Events of Life. 


"> REFLECTION. 


The Wiſe Man is ſeldom Foreune's Favontite; 
her Bounties are generally the Lot of mean Souls; 
and he is above that deſpicable Condition. What 
is not a Man forc'd to do, to nick the time h 
She's in the Humor? A Minute procures her 
whole Influence, and the next loſes all her Favour; 
and ſometimes tis the labour of a Man's Life te 
fix his unaccountable Being, unleſs it be ro his 
Deſtruction. EY t 

She delights in givi us vain Hopes, and whe 
we think we are ſure of em, ſhe takes Pleaſure! 
diſappointing us; ſhe flatters us only to be rhe more 
vexarious ; tis an unhappy thing to be her Slave 
ſhe challenges all our Vigilancy and Care, and i 

jealous if all our Time is nor ſacrific d ro her Ca 
priciouſneſs. 

The Wiſe Man, who is acquainted with her Con 
duct and Inconſtancy, ſeeks his Quiet in Contem 
plation; for as Fortune does not act with Dil 
cretion, and, that one muſt be amongſt the Crow: 
of her Devotees, to hope for any thing * 


— 


with Comments and Reflefions, 
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She does not pry into a Corner to ſeek a Perſon 
worthy of her Favours; on the contrary, ſhe avoids 
Merit as much as ſhe can, and loads with her 
Bounties whom ſhe pleaſes. 


* . 2 I 


Wherefore our Philoſopher aſſerts, Thar he that 


10- Wl is endow'd with the ſolid Advantages of Wiſdom, 
1-8 deſpiſes thoſe that are to be hop'd for from her In- 
on! juſtice, being fully ſatisfy' d with the interiour Plea- 
zx. bires chat the ſtudy of Philoſophy affords, by whoſe 
4. Excellency he exceeds the reſt of his Age in his 
4. Notions ; and by the ſtrength of whoſe Arguments, 
d: and the exactneſs of her Counſels, he eaſily reduces 
Ic- em into Practice. 

Ariſtides was ſo poor, that the Public was at the 
Charge of Cloathing him when he went to com- 
mand the Army of the Athenians ; and yer he was 
one of the greateſt Captains Greece has afforded: 
He beat the Perſians at Marathon; he drove Xerxes 
away, who deſign'd the utter Ruin of his Country, 
and was ſurnam'd The Juſt. 
have follow'd Vitruvius's Thought in the ex- 
cation of this Maxim; tho' ſome are of Opinion, 
that Epicurus s meaning is beſt explain'd by Sene- 
ea, who ſays, that rhe Wiſe Man ſhould be ſatisfy'd 
wich little; but I think the firſt Interpretation moſt 
probable, becauſe the Wiſe Man being for the moſt 
<- diſgrac'd by Forrune, 1s recompenc'd (as our 

hiloſopher well obſerves) with the Gifts of the 
ure ial Mind ; ris certain, that without exclaiming a- 
mor gainſt her Inconſtancy, he is always contented 
lave M vith a Mediocrity, according to the Preceprs of 
and i Philoſophy. 
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Eplcukus's Morals, 


I z. NMI. 


A e Juſt is, of all Mankind, he that lives 
T freeſt from Trouble and Diſorder; 
whereas the Injuſt, on the contrary, is always 
diſturb'd and perlex'd. | 


REFLECTION. 


The Juſt (ſays Solomon) is not ſubject to Incon- 
&« ſtancy; he is ever the ſame, he never ſullys the 
Beauty of his Character; he is both Man and 
Immortal at the ſame time. How bleſt is the 
“ Tuſt! (ſays Themiſtius) he is not inferiour to Fupi- 
* ter in Power; he not only commands Men, but 
the very Elements; tis he is the Cauſe of their 


ituieful Effects, and fis through his Means, and 


« for his Sake, that their Utility anſwers the ex- 
pectation of Men. Ws eee af bi 
He is of an undaunted Courage, and void of 
Fear: Thus Ceſelius the Lawyer, could never be 
prevail'd with ro regiſter the cruel Acts of the 
Triumviri ; the Threats of thoſe three Perſecutors 
of Mankind, could nor fhake his Conſtancy. 
Caracalla having defir'd Papini anus to juſtify be- 
fore the Senate the Murther of his Brother, which 
bad been perpetrated by his Order, this eminent 
Man, who was look d upon as the very Refuge of 


the Law, refus'd his Eloquence to the Injuſtice of 


this Prince, and choſe rather to die, than coward- 
ly to obey him and betray his Duty; which 
would have render'd his Life unhappy. 

The Juft Man is not blinded with Ambition. 
Atalus being declar'd Regent after the Death of his 
Brother Eumenes, never would ſuffer his own _ 

| en 


8 


1 


with Comments and Reflections. 


LA 


dren to be educated as if they had a Right to the 
Empire, notwithſtanding the prefling Inſtances of 
Stratonice, who was Widow to the deceaſed King, 


and whom Atalus had afterwards marry'd : On 


the contrary, he reſign d the Sceprer to his Pupil, as 
ſoon as he had arrain'd the Age that was requir'd 
to govern. | | | 

The Juſt Man condemns himſelf, rather than to 
be rormenred with the thought of having acted con- 
trary to Juſtice. Charonda, one of the Athenian 
Legiſlators, having made a Law, by which he for- 
bid any-body to appear arm'd in the public Aſ- 
ſemblies, chancing to be at one of em in his return 
from the Country, without having laid by his 
Sword, kill'd himſelf upon the ſpot, to ratifie the 
Law he had made, and to confirm it by the Puniſh- 
ment he inflicted on himſelf, 1564 3872 

In fine, the Juſt Man is always happy ; *rwas 
what made the Emperor Nerv, _ a ſtrict Exa- 
mination of his Life, declare, Hedid nor find him- 
ſelf conſcious of any rhing that could hinder him 
from living without Fear, tho' he ſhould abdicate 
the Digniry of Emperor. "Twas uſual among the 
Perſians, rather to diſobey the Prince, than act any 
thing that was unjuſt; nay, the Kings themſelves 
made em take an Oath to this effect, when they en- 
ter d upon any Office or Employment. 

Tis with great reaſon that our Philoſopher pro- 
miſes the Juſt Man an unalterable Tranquility, and 
aſſures us at the ſame time, That the Unjuſt is ever 
Unhappy, becauſe every thing ſcares him, and he 
is in continual Fears and Diſtruſt. EF] 
Dionyſius the Tyrant entrench d his Houſe, no- 
body was ſuffer'd to enter his Chamber, which was 
always well guarded; notwithſtanding this, he 
was not free from Fear; his Wives, his Brother, 


nay, his own Son, were not ſuffer d to approach 


him without being ſearch d, whether they had no 
Arms about em under their Cloaths: All this 


— 
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* n 


mn. 


Precaution could not make him eafie ſtill : He 


caus'd his Hair to be findg'd off with live Coals, not 
daring to truſt em to make uſe of Sciſſars, left they 
ſhould attempt his Life; he was reſtleſs and uneaſie 


ſtill, norwithitanding all this Care, and trembl'd at 
. his own imaginary Fears. Whar a Picture is here 


of an Unjuſt Man! 


—— * 


Max. XIV. 5 


HE Pleaſure of the Body, which is no- 
1 thing elſe than the ſeeking to avoid 
that Pain that attends the want of ſomething 
Nature requires, is incapable of encreaſe or 
augmentation ; it is only diverſify'd accord- 
ing as Circumſtances are different : But the 
Pleaſure the Mind propoſes,as the End of its 
Felicity, depends entirely on the manner 
how we cure ourſelves of thoſe Chimerical 
Notions, and whatever has any affinity with 


em, by reaſon they diſturb the Mind. 


REFLECTION. 


Our Philoſopher does not imitate the Stoics, he 
does not make uſe of Invectives to repel their Ca- 
lumnies, neither does he maliciouſly interpret their 
Sentiments; he is contented without naming em, 
to declare in ſeyeral Places of his Writings, that his 
Opinion concerning the Nature of Good is miſin- 


| terprered and difingenuouſly explain'd ; and it be- 


ing a thing of Conſequence and Moment, he fre- 
1 repeats What he means by the Word Plea- 
HYE. | 'T 
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is (ſays he) the Tranquility of the Mind; tis 
the Contemplation of all that paſſes in the Uni- 


yerle ; tis to check the Fury of the Paſſions; tis, in 
ine, the knowing how to cure ourſelves of falſe Im- 


er- which being for the moſt part nothing 
t Fables, are moſt commonly the Source of all 
our Frights, | 
Man would be happy, tis in his Power to be 
ſo, and nevertheleſs he rambles from the way that 
leads to that State, ar the very time he labours to 
attain it; for the Felicity of Life conſiſting in that 
unſhakeable Firmneſs and Conſtanty we have arm'd 
our ſelves with againſt all Events, he on the con- 
trary is ſurpriz d at the ſmalleſt Things; his Re- 
flections diſturb him, and he is perplext in his En- 
uiries, and ſinking under the 2 of his Miſ- 
ortunes, he paſſes his Life miſerably in imaginary 
Fears and Alarms. | | 


from Pain. Philoſophy reaches us rhe Means to a- 


M ax, XV. 


IF, it were poſſible for Man to hve for ever, 

the Pleaſure he would receive therefrom 
would not be greater than what he might 
experience during the limited ſpace of his 
Life, if he could ſufficiently refine his Reaſon 
to know the true Scope and End thereof. 


REFLECTION, 


Pleaſure, according to Epicurw, conſiſts in the 
being void of Fear, without Diſturbance, and free 
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void theſe things; She places us in thar ſecure 
State that is the very bliſs of Life, and ſo complears 

its Felicity; ſo that were that ro be much longer, 

this would not be more perfect, becauſe nothing 

can go beyond the Calm of the Mind and Health 

of the Pody, theſe two things being the Conſti- 

; ruents of Pleaſure. ; | 
+ "Seneca is of this Opinion; When once (ſays this 
Philoſopher) 7 have diſcharg d the Duty I owe to my 
ſelf, that my Mind is ſo fixt and ſettl d, that no Event 
whatever can ruffle or diſturb. it, and that it is duly 
inform'd wherein conſiſts the Happineſs of Man; I W«lre 
make no difference between a Day aud an Age, rented 


22 4 


| | bels; 
E ee N — Wilinks 


M A X. XVI. rot er 


A TAture haspreſferib'd Bounds to the Plea- Wl Sen: 

ſures of the Body; we loſe all the Mar 
Sweetneſs thereof when we wiſh it were e- W' 0! 
verlaſt ing: But the Mind reforms this Error, 1% 


and reaſons with exactneſs on the Scope and Ty 
End the Pleaſure of the Body ought to have, ew 
as well as concerning what is to cauſe its laſt 20 be 
Diſſolution. | | has a 


It ſnews us, that the deſire of an unlimit- Yo 

ed Pleaſure is ridiculous, and by ſo doing Nud I 
renders our Life perfectly Happy; inſomuch, Y*ce/ 
that Man being ſatisfy d with his manner of Ib fur 
Living, has no need (for its Felicity) of Infi- 
nity of Time; nay, he is not depriv'd of Plea- 
ſure, tho' he perceives that his Mortal Con- 
dition leads him inſenſibly to the Grave, 
ſince he there finds what happily finiſhes his 
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with Comments and Reflections. 
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3 


REFLECTION I. 
Epicurus ſhews in this Maxim, that the Unhap- 
rineſs of Man proceeds from his being inſatiable; 
he rebels againſt Nature, that is content with lit- 
le; and far from following the Dictates ſhe in- 
ſpires, he hears her Counſels with Contempt, and 
fatrers himſelf, that he knows better than ihe, how 
he ought ro lead his Life: If he obrains what he 
tefires, he ſoon grows weary of it; he is never con- 
ented, becauſe he is always upon the ſearch ; he 
ancies for his Feliciry whar cauſes his Unhappi- 
tels ; he will enrich Nature by overlading it; he 
hinks there can be no Pleaſure but in Exceſs; and 
when he has plung'd himſelf therein to gratify his 
Avidity, he is more Unhappy than before, by rea- 
ſon that very Exceſs is but Temporary, whereas 
de would have it Everlaſting. 
ea · ¶ Seneca has well digeſted our Philoſopher's Notion: 
the at Enemy (ſays he) has been more cruel towards 
the Objects of bis Hatred, than 4k er and unwar- 


-or, Nabe Pleaſures are to thoſe who abandon themſelves 
* v their criminal Effect Tis with the greateſt 
a uſtice they are perſecuted by the Fury thereof, 
12 which muſt needs be infinite, when theſe Pleaſures 


zo beyoud 1he Bounds preſcrib'd by Nature, who 
has a certain Medium, beyond which to force her, 
b to uſe Violence to her. Bur whatever Luxury 
oing ind Debauchery require, is without Bounds, The 
1uch, NVeceſſary is meaſur'd by its Ur;/ity, whereas what 
er of Ii ſuperfluous, can have no Moderation. 


Infi- 
Plea” Y ! 

Con-! REFLECTION 2. 
ra bie The later part of this Maxim is a Conſequence 


of the Sentiments of our Philoſopher ; he will have 
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us conſtantly meditating how to live well, and 


* 
— 


how to die well; he looks upon theſe two things 
to be inſeparable, becauſe they conſtitute the Hap. 
pineſs of Life: To live well, according to him, is to 
— in ſubjection the violence of the Paſſions; and 
to die well, is to have foreſeen this laſt End, and 
be prepar d againſt its Alarms. 
e ſays in ſeveral places, That Life s pleaſan 
and delightful, when we paſs it in Contemplation,and 
make a good uſe of its Reflections, and enjoy the ex- 
cellency of their Practice. Death n alſo a good thing, 
when we behold its approach without Fear, but we 
ought not to deſire it, ſays our Philoſopher, according 
to Seneca, We ſhould neither be too fond of Life, n — 
too much out of conceit with it, and we ought not to 
leave it, by à raſb and precipitate Reſolution. 4 
Wiſe and Magnanimous Man may upon occaſion re» 
tire from the World, but tis unworthy of him, his 
Departure ſhould look like a Flight, 


— — — 


— — 


MA x. XVII. 


E that has diſcover'd after what mat 


ner Nature has limitted all things re He 
lating to life, muſt needs know the Mean tl 
to get rid of that Uneaſineſs the Body feel ſup 


when it wants any thing, and muſt hav Na 
found out the happy Secret of rightly orderud the! 
ing the whole Courſe of his Life ſo, that Hythe b. 
has no occaſion to ſeek his Felicity in thoſſquires 
things, the Acquiſition whereof is full oFvimſic 
Uncertainty and Danger. | Thoſe 

* 17 to [ 
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p- REFLECTION. 


While Nature is our Guide, we know how to con- 
ne ourſelves to what ſhe requires; we are ſenſible 
hat is requiſite to preſerve the Body free from 
in ; we know, in fine, what is neceſſary for that 
in of Life that is without Diſturbance or Fear. 


"Ml Happy M be (ſays Seneca) that applies the Activitg 
"> WM bs Mind to Go; "ti then he may be ſaid to eman- 
ing mate himſelf from the tyrannical Power of Fortune 


xs moderate in Proſperity ; Adverſity cannot affect 
in ſo as to ſhake hu Conſtancy, and he beholds, witk- 
Concern what aſtoniſhes other People: To him a- 
it belongs to deſpiſe, by the Strength of his Rea- 
u, what may be hu Ruin, and to 2 an exact Me- 
lum to all that is Exceſſive; becauſe the one ; uſe- 
for the Comfort of Life; and Exceſs, as it i; ſuper- 
low, can have only dangerous Conſequences. 


33 — 
1 —— 


M a x. XVIII. 


's rer Here are two ſorts of Pleaſures; thoſe 
that Nature inſpires, and thoſe that 
e ſuperfluous: There are others, which 
bo Natural, are nevertheleſs of no Utility; 
d there are ſome that are not conformable 
the bent of Nature, and which ſhe no way 


tholFquires z theſe ſerve only to gratify the 
ull oFvimſical-Chimera's Opinion raiſes. 


Thoſe Epicurus eſteems natural, and neceſ- Diogenes 
ty to baniſh Pain; as it happens when we ſpeaks. 

oF: k, being very dry. He calls thoſe 

Ry EY Na- 


þ 
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to drive away Pain; of this kind is delicion 


Thoſe Pleaſures which are Natural, ca 


on in the Caſe : If they go beyond the Bound 


to find the ſovereign Good, and how to enjoy it; 


— 


Natural Unneceſſary ones, that only ſerve te 
diverſify Pleaſure, and that are not requiſit 


Fare. There are others again neither Na 
tural nor Neceſlary, as Crowns of Flower 
and Statues. K 5 


no Uneaſineſs, provided there be Moderat 


preſcrib'd to Pleaſure, they are forc't i 
their End, but we hope to find - ſomethin 
agreeable in that Exceſs ; which vain E 
pectation proceeds from the fooliſh Opin 
on of Men. | 


'REFLECTION. 


This Maxim is admirably deſcrib'd by Lucrer 
Epicuris ({ays he) knew very well the Art of fixing of 
Deſires by the Precepts of Wiſdom; and banifh 


whatever creates our Fears © He has ſhew'd us whelihi 


condemns theanſatiable Avidity of Man, and bas ma 
him ſenſible, that the Occupation of his whole L 
was nothing elſe than the fruitleſs Labour of 
Moderation is always the Character of our PH 
loſopher ; ſhe is, according to him, the very So 
of Felicity, and the only Means to want nothing 
In fine, Wiſdom reaches us how to reſtrain oi 
Paſſions ; ſhe ſhews us that certain Medium, whath 
-Bounds muſt not be paſs d, if we conſult the Sari 
faction of the Mind or Body, and makes us know 
that rhe chiefeſt Utility of Life conſiſts in ij 
d 77 b xi Pinred 


* #4 & 
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Max. XIX. 


O* all the things Wiſdom ſupplies us 

with for a happy Life, there is none 
nore confiderable than that of a true Friend. 
fc that 1s ſtrongly perſwaded that there is 
thing in Life more ſolid than Friendſhip, 
lows how to fortifie his Mind againſt the 
fear that is caus'd by the Duration or Eter- 
ity of Pain. 


REFLECTION. 


A true Friend is fo charming a thing, that Scipio 
uld never leave the Forum, till he had gain'd 


cretinſe Friendſhip of ſome-body. Solomon aſſures us, 


5 ſuat he is 4 conſtant Protector, that never forſakes 
ni : r Intereſt, that in our abſence oppoſes the Ene- 
15 whe 


lies of our Fortune or Merit; that parrys the 
tokes of rhoſe that envy or calumniate us. Tt 7s 
ys this Wiſe King) ſuch 4 Treaſure as far exceeds 
ole Aare ver we can imagine. Gold and Silver (that 
r of ike Men violate thoſe things chat are moſt holy) 
| e not Power enoughto alter his Fidelity, He there- 
our Pak concludes, That a faithful Friend is an infal- 
y Sour: Remedy againſt all Mi fortunes, and that by his 
OLIN Gens one may in 4 manner become immortal. 
rain o Tis this perfect Friendſhipthat Epicurus believ'd 
n, Wire capable of but the H7ſe Man; he maintain'd, 
he Sat he alone could know its Delicacy, and that 
18 kno whole Application was neceſſary to acquit him- 
in f duly thereof. He ſhews in ſeveral places the 
ie he had for this Commerce, which he thought 
Mee kurt Philoſophers could carry on with Diſere- 
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tion: And he adds here, That nothing can ſo much 
contribute ro make Life happy, 4 this mutual Union, 
of whoſe wonderful Effects there has been hereto- 
fore ſeveral inſtances, that Poſterity has look'd up- 
on as inimitable, through the Corruption of tha 
noble Cauſe that gave em Birth, + _ 

. How raviſking is rhe Conſolation of a tru Nat 
Friend! tis an invincible Succour againſt Fortune ¶ bat 
tis an impenetrable Buckler againſt the Darts Civ 
Infideliry ; he ſuffers with Pleaſure for what he 
loves; nay, encounters Death ir ſelf ro preſerve i 
Life: But ſuch a Friend is, now a-days, ſought fc 
in vain. This is well obſerv'd by the Oracle o 
Wiſe Men; Man (lays he) ſhall loudly declare it hg 
been all in vain, the indefatigable Paint I have ti 
len to make my ſelf Friends ; Adverſity has made 
ſenſible I was impos'd upon, and that all the Promiſe 
that were made me, were never intended to be exen 
ted, if Occaſion requir'd: The Oaths that were tak 
to cement our Union, wereſo many Perj uries; | 
perience has taught me they were only Wind; i Ware. 
without cauſe then I affiit my ſelf, and die ain ro- 
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888 Right is nothing elſe than t 
Utility, which has been acknowledg 
by Univerſal Conſent to be the Cauſe 
that Juſtice Men have obſerv'd one towa 
another. It is by the help thereof, tl 
without offending” others, or being offene 
themſelves, they liv'd free from Inſult, | 
cauſe in all their Deſires they bad Nature 
their Gyide. Sg re een On 
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a}, REFLECTION. 


The Stoics, as Cicero reports, pretended, that 
Nature had inſpir'd Men with that Common Right 
that maintain'd their Union, and that eftabliſh'd the 
(ivsl Society by the Equity of its Laws. Cujas the 


u, as Lucretius well obſerves, had a Notion, that 
de Primitive Men, being the Product of the Earth, 
were likewiſe tainted with the Ruſticity of their firſt 
Mother, and that they liv'd after a Beaſtlike man- 
er, without Method or Order, and without any 
partition of the Wealth of the World; from whence 
t happen'd that the Strongeſt always overcame the 
Weakeſt, and that all things were in ſuch Confuſi- 
1 that Mankind had nothing to expect, bur utter 
kuin and Deſtruction, had nor they who had a 
carer Sight than others, made ir their buſineſ to 
uprove the reſt, and made em know, that it was 
the laſt Conſequence ro make Laws, which by 
eir own Nature, and of themſelves, could redreſs 
eir Evil i. 

They afcerwards ſhew'd, as Plato relates, treat- 
g of rhe Origin of Fuſtice, that the Vengeance that 
us uſually taken, was the Cauſe” of freſh Outrage; 


ch Laws, as might reſtrain the one from offend- 


an this, and the other from being offended. This 


led 


auſe ÞvÞich is agreeable to his Syſtem concerning the 


| muirous Birth of Men; he look'd upon it as a 
O 7 ing impoſſible that Nature ſhould give em ſo per- 
of, te an Idea of that mutual Fuſtice which the Laws 
pffe nd orce, becauſe She was rough and unpoliſh'd in 


amous Lawyer was of their Opinion. But Epicu- 


nd that ir was therefore neceſſary to conſtiture 


8 alſo Epicurus's Sentiment, as Lucretius reports 


ſult, Wn, and they follow'd entirely their Inclination 


Lure r Temper, which Learning had not yer _ 2 
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And as our Philoſopher was convinc'd, as Seneca in- 
forms us, that there was a ſort of Wiſe Men, who 


ow'd all their Miſdom to their natural Principles 
and Compoſition, ſo it happen'd in this firſt Con- 


ſtitution of the World, which afforded ſome who 


faw the indiſpenſible Neceſſity of preſcribing rol + 
Men a Regular way of Living, and at the ſame time | 
make em ſenſible of the Neceſſity there was to \ 
fubmir ro certain Laws, the infringing whereof 
ſnould be Capital. N e 
If Fuſtice and Equity were by Nature imprinted Act 
in Man's Soul, has not Epicurus Reaſon to enquire 
of the Stoics, how it came to paſs, that more than 
Natural Reaſon was requiſite in the firſt Inſtitution 
of Laws, and that the Primitive Legiſlators were 
oblig d ro have recourſe to Divine Power, to make 
their Laws receiv'd with Applauſe ? 

Numa Pompilius prevaibd with the Romans te 
ſubmit to his Decrees and Ordinances, by firſt per 
ſwading em, that he convers d familiarly wi 


the Goddeſs Egeria, for whom they had a particu] E 
lar Veneration. Licurgus made the ſame uſe off Guic 
the Oracle of Apollo, ro gain Credit with the Ahe be h 
nians; and ⁊aleucus gave what Laws he pleas'd ta of hi 
the Locrians, becauſe he had the Adreſs to make Unh 
em believe, chat Minerva frequently appear dd tc = | 
In fa! 


him, and inſtructed him how to refotm and poliſ 
n LN A „ 
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MA x. XXI. | l 


1 E are neither Juſt. nor Unjuſt to 
| Brutes, whoſe fierce Nature will 
not ſuffer em to abide with Man, without 
attacking him, and conſequently without be- 
ing attack'd by him: The Caſe is the ſame 
with thoſe Nations, with whom we cannot 
ſettle ſuch an Alliance as is requiſite for a 

mutual Safety. 1 


RETLECTIO N. 


Epicuri look d upon Nature 4s the ſureſt 
Guide for che Happineſs of Life; and although 
he had a due Regard ro Man, for the Excellency 
of his Reaſon, he conſider d at the ſame time the 
Unhappinels into which his falſe Notions had caſt 
lim; inſomuch, that he ſeem'd to be prepoſleſs'd 
in favour of Brutes, on the ſcore of their eaſie way 
of Living, ſince he would have us (in Imitation of 
em) make ourſelves Happy by .feeking Pleaſure 
and avoiding Pain; which they did by a natural 
Inſtinct. 

Our Philoſopher, therefore, pretends, that thoſe 
drutes who live inoffenfively amongſt us, deſerve 
+ Gentle, and as it were, a Juſt Uſage from us; 
whereas thoſe wo find to be deſtructive and perni- 
aus to us, may be deftroy'd without Injuſtice. 
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This Opinion has had its Followers. The Fi- 
delity of Dogs, and other Animals, has been fre- 
quently experienc d, and Poſteriry has been careful 
to prelerve the Memory thereof in ſeveral Inſtan- 

ces. Plutarch tells a Story of one Cæranus, of the 
Iſland Paros, who having bought ſeveral Dolphin, 
chat were freſh taken, he flung em immediately in- l 
to the Sea again; a little time after, a ſmall Boat f t 
in which he chanc'd to be, ſunk, and one of 
theſe Dolphins carry d him ſafe to the Shore. He f - 
adds ſomething ſtill more ſurprizing, that the ſame 
Man being dead, as they were burning his Corps, ¶ te 
thoſe Fiſh were obſery'd to continue their Grati- ther 
rude, appearing near the Bank, as if they aſſiſted , 


at his Funeral. 12 — 
Alexander the Great, who had conquer'd ſo ma- C 
ny Kings, thought he did an act of Juſtice, when "Af 
he built Bucephala in memory of his - Horſe, that 35 
would never ſuffer any-body elſe to ger upon his W 5 
Back, and had carry'd him in moſt of his Battles, Y £ 
and dy'd-of rhe Wounds it receiv'd in one. 71 
1; 1 4 -* Men 
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Uſtice is nothing in it ſelf: Mankind ®ie! 

J united in Society, diſcover'd the Utility Lau 

and Advantage of agreeing among them- 

_ ſelves, to obſerve certain Conditions for 
their living inoffenſively one towards ano- 


ther. 
; R E- 
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with Comments and Reflections. 
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REELECTLON. 


Ariſtippus (as Diogenes Laertius relates) did nor 
allow of any natural Right; he would have it, 
that Laws and Cuſtoms made the Fuſt or Unj uſt. 
driſtotle aſſures us, ſome Philoſaphers have held 
thar Opinion, and that for this Reaſon, That what 
Nature ordain d, wa fixt and unalterable ; whereas 
the Laws were liable to change. He ſays in ano- 
ther place, That thoſe who. maintain there #® any 


thing Naturally Juſt or Unjuſt, excluſive of Society, 


rather ſpeak at random, than prove their Opinion. 
One would think, Epicuras here ſuppoſes, there 
are ſome People ſo altogether Wild and Bruriſh, as 


to live withour any Order or Rule, which is not ve- 


ry probable ; there are none to be found who have 
not ſome Laws to govern themſelves by, which are 
ar leaſt” Juſt, with reſpect ro themſelves. The 
Men- eaters, the Cannibals, and other Nations late- 
ly diſcover'd, have a ſort of Juſtice among them- 
ſelves, which they Religiouſly obſerve one towards 
another. Ir is impoſſible for four or five Perſons, 
how Wild ſoever or Brurtiſh they may be, to hold 
any Commerce among themſelves, withour Learn- 
ing from Time and Experience, Thar there are 
ſome Points ro be agreed upon, in order to their 
Peaceable and Quiet Living, and to prevent Miſ- 
chief; from whence it follows, by a natural Con- 
ſequence, that Epicurus was much in the right, 
when he aſſerted, That it was Society that firſt dif- 
cover'd the Utility of Laws. 
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M a x. XXIII. 


'Njuſtjce is not in it ſelf an Evil, becauſe 


1 what is Unjuſt in one Country, is Juſt in 
another: It is only ſo far an Eyil, as it holds 
us in perpetual Fear, by the remorſe of a di- 
{tyrb'd Conſcience; which makes us appre- 
hend, that our Cr imes may come to the 
8 of thoſe who have Power to pu- 
dem. Ae | . 


REFLECTION, 


© This Maxim has afforded Matter ro Epicuru:'s 
Enemies to Exerciſe their Envy, but without Re- 
ſon, ſince I»juſtice, generally ſpeaking, is nothing; 
and that the diſtinction between what is Juſt an 

Unjuſt in his Opinion, owes its Riſe and Eftabliſh- 


ment to the Diviſion of Wealth: Moreover, 4ri- 


Kotle ſays, That what was not yet obſerv'd, was in it 
{elf indifferent ; but when by a general Conſent ſuch 
Conditions and Regulations were agreed to, it became 
4 Neceſſity to obſerve em, or undergo the conſequent 
Penalty: And is it not very plain, that the diffe- 
rence of Places cauſes rhe Variety of Laws. 

It was not reckon'd a Crime, in Perſia, to mar- 
ry one's Siſter 11 1 now almoſt Univerſally e- 


ſteem' d one. : 


eft was allow'd of in Sparta, 


when at the ſame Time it was puniſhable every 


where elſe. 
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There are Things that are Capital in ſome 
Places, tho Lawful in others. That which made 
the firſt Man's Crime, was in it ſelf Indi fferent; 
Twas the Interdiction that render d it Criminal, 

What our Phileſopher advances here, is a Conſe- 
quence of what he aſſerted, That Prudence 
and the other Virtues, were Excellent only by their 
Effects ; neither is Injuſtice evil in it ſelf, but only 

what attends it; one is tortur d by the Fear of 

iſament, if the Crime be known, and the 
Conſcience is rack d with Remorſe, if it be hid. 
Epicurus would have it, that Right depended en- 
tirely on the Benefit Men receiv'd by the Obſerva- 
tion thereof, and that the Legi/lators in their de- 
termining it, had ſtill a Regard to the Climate, to 
the Temper of the Inhabitants, and their Inclina- 
tions. He, therefore, argu'd after this manner: 
Whoever is guilty of fuch a Crime, is only fo by 
reaſon of the Law ; and that ſame Law does nor 
obtain in another Country, and there, by conſe- 
quence it would be none. And ſuppoſe it were, 
he would then go farther, and have recourſe to Na- 
ture, which in the Opinion of ſome Philaſophert, 
ſays Plato, does inſpire, that whatever we are able 
todo, is an Injury, He would, therefore, only be 
afraid that his Crime ſhould be detected: And 
this Fear, ſays Epicurus, if there were no other 
* Fur ro be ſufficient to deter him from 


t. 

No Concluſion can be drawn from this to the 
Prejudice of our Philoſopher, ſince in one of his 
Maxims he has made the Elogium of the Juft 
Man, whom, he ſays, is always Prudent, Magna- 
nimous and Wiſe, and by Conſequence is Quier 


Jud Undiſturb d; whereas the Injuſt paſſes his 


Lite in continual Diſorder. 


L3 Ple- 


ne... 


—— 
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Plutarch, 'tho* a profeſs'd Enemy of the Epicu- 
reans, owns nevertheleſs, that Epicurus did all that 
lay in his Power to give a Horrour of Vice; and 
infinuate, that ir was the moſt defirable thing in 
the World, to have a peaceable Conſcience. In E 
fine, Seneca quotes a Sentence of his, that quite 
otherthrows all that the Envious can alledge a- ) - 
oUn him. Me ought, ſays our Philoſopher cite, puni 
y the Stoic, always to propoſe to ourſelves, t houg be l 
alone, fome-body whoſe Life may ſerve us for an Ex- = 
ample, keeping him continually. before our Eyes, and oll 
live juſt as we would if he beheld all our Actions, and * ; 
read all our Thoughts. — 
with 
be 33 
— T 
- in th 
'K the 
MA x. XXIV. = 
| | there 
| Lyric 


II is impoſſible, that he who has vio- the! 
1 lated (though never ſo privately) theW Deat 
Laws Eſtabliſn'd, to prevent either our ſtanc 
doing or receiving Hurt, ſhould be ſure i and 
his Crime will not come to light; for al- pani 
though he has not been detected in a thou- 7 
ſand Occaſions, he may with Reaſon fear form 
he ſhall be before he dies. 


RE 
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REFLECTION, 


Epicurus, who knew perfectly well the Cor- 
ruption of Mankind, was ſenſible, that the firſt 
Obſtacle ro the Commiſſion of Crimes, is the 
Puniſhment that enſues ; and that when Men a- 
bandon'd themſelves to Evil Coprſes, twas ſtill 
with hopes ir ſhould nor be known: But that is 


Folly, as our Philoſopher excellently obſerves ; for 
the Criminal is perſecuted by the Knowledge he 
himſelf has of it, he carries his Uneaſineſs along 


wth him where-ever he goes, and ſooner or later 


be is diſcover d. 


The Trutk is known at the long run: Children 
in the Cradle have call'd for the Puniſhmenr of 
the Guilty; nay, the very Elements have ſome- 
times turn'd Informers of Crimes. The Mur- 
therers of Jicus were diſcover'd by Cranes: Thar 
Lyric Poet having been aſſaſſinated in a Wood, 
call'd thoſe Birds, which chanc'd to fly by when 
the Fact was commirting, ro be. Witneſſes of his 
Death; ſome time after, one of the Murtherers 
ſtanding in one of the public Places of the Town, 
and ſeeing ſome Cranes fly by, calls to his Com- 
panions, and bids em behold the Inſtruments of 
Ibicus's Vengeance: The Magiſtrate being, in- 


form'd of this Saying, caus'd em ro be appre- 


hended and puniih'd, they all confeſſing the Fact, 
being pur upon the Rack. | 
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The Pains ef the Mind, the Tortures of a di- 
ſturb'd Conſcience, far exceed thoſe of the moſt 
cruel Torments the Body can undergo; the Truth 
whereof has been often confirm'd by Criminals, 
who have voluntarily deliver'd themſelves up to 
Fuſtice, preferring public Puniſhment to their in- 
ward Diſquier, | | + ork 

Bur if it were poſſible for a Man to be fa har- 
den'd in Vice, as to have no Remarſe nor Con- 
cern after the commiſſion of it, and that his Po- 
wer was ſuch in this World, as tet him above the 


fear of Puniſhment, tho' his Crimes were known, 


how will he anſwer ir to the Almighty, whoſe 
Knowledge nothing can eſcape, and who leaves 
nothing unpuniſh'd, either here or hereafter ? His 
criminal Obſti 

ſpair, his Power utterly aboliſh'd, and Eternity it 


elf ſhall not be able to findan End to his Torments. 


* 


M a x. XXV. 


VV Hatever Experience teaches us to 
be uſeful and beneficial in refe- 
rence to the Community, ought to be e- 
ſteem'd juſt, provided that it be ſo con- 
triv'd, that every one may find an Advan- 
tage in it; from whence tis manifeſt, that 
whoever makes a Law by which no Benefit 
accrues in the proſecution thereof, does 
that which is Unjuſt in its Nature. 


R E- 


racy will then be chang'd into De- 


— 
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REFLECTION. 


“Our Anceſtors, ſays Cicero, had no other 
View in their making of Laws, than the pub- 
e Good; and if it happen d that upon Ex- 
perience thereof they were fund detrimental, 
they immediately abrogated them, 

Laws were not made, becauſe they were juſt 
1 themſelves ; but on the ſcore of the Utility the 
ubtic receivd from the obſervance of em. So 
hat ir plainly appears, that the Legi ſlator ought to 
onfider a great many things, when he preſcribes 
Laws: They may be good on certain Occaſions, 
nd bad on others; not bur at the ſame time, it 
of ill conſequence to make ſudden Changes; 
br che People being us'd ro the Laws already 
tabliſh'd, all Innovation is ſuſpected by em. 
Twas for this Reaſon that Zaleucus faid, That 
bey who offer'd ro make new Laws, onght to 
ropoſe em with a Rope about their Neck, to 
his end, that in caſe the Legiſlative Aſſembly 
hund any Advantage in the Change, they might 
» off clear; bur if, on the contrary, the Com- 
wnwealth receiv'd any Prejudice thereby, every 
body might lay their Hand to the Rope, that 
e might periſh immeguarely. 5 


lat Max. 
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Max. XXVI. 


Fa Law is made ſometimes without any 
preſent Utility, provided that it after- 
wards proves Beneficial to the Republic, it 
ſhall ſtill be eſteem'd-Juſt ; but more parti- 
cularly by thoſe who make a general eſti- 
mate of Things, and who take no delight to 
confound Matters by a frivolous Diſcourſe. 


"REFLECTION. 


A State, in the making of Laws, ſhovld chiefly 
_ conſider their Utility: ae ir may happen 

ſomerimes, that they may not anſwer the Legiſa- . Alt 
tors Deſign alrogether, yer for all that, they ſhall vr 
be Fuſt, if they are Beneficial : For example, The t intri 
Prince ordains that Corn be tranſported into Fo- ¶ roba 
reign Countries; it may prove either Uſeful or fore, 
Prejudicial ; there is Utility in it, if by that Thi 
means Money is brought into the Kingdom; on ne 
the other ſide it is pernicious, if a Famine is caus d 
thereby: But that ſhall not hinder this Law, Envy, 
from being thought Juſt, during the Utility be ſuff 
thereof. cur'd c 
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Max. XXVII. 


AE who (by the Counſel of Prudence) 
11 ſhall undertake to ſeek Support in 
hoſe Things that are foreign to us, ſhall 
ind their Acquiſition eaſte and advanta- 
ous ; but he ſhall not trifle away his Time 
n the ſearch of thoſe that are impoſlible ; 
ny, he ſhall neglect a great many of thole 
that are attainable, and abſolutely reject all 
hoſe whoſe Poſſeſſion is not neceſſary. 


REFLECTION. 


Although this Paſſage be corrupted in the 
Greek, and that all the Tranſlators have found 
t intricare, nevertheleſs the Senſe I give ir ſeems 
roba ble enough, becauſe Epicurus has ſaid here- 
ofore, Thar tis in vain a Man ſeeks for Safety 
n Things that are not uſeful ro him, and which 
an never contribure any wiſe to his Tranquility ; 
ind that admitting he were ſhelter'd from Fear, 
Envy, and the Malice of Men, that would not 
be ſufficient ro make him Happy, if he be not 
cur'd of his groundleſs Fright, and has nor ſup- 
preſt his Paſſions. 

Our Philoſopher means then, Phat he who go- 
verus himſelf accotding to the Rules of Prudence, 
may ſeek to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt the Power 
of Men, as being neceſſary for him ſo to do: 
Thus we ſee Pericles the Athenian General, poſ- 
leſs d himſelf of the Govern mont, that by the 

: means 


— 
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ing he had rais'd himſelf above the reſt, he doe 
not for that ſwerve from the Rules of Juſtice. 


Preſervation and the Happineſs of Life. | 


means thereof he might be able ro oppoſe his E 
nemies, Cimon and Thucidides : Bur as he hat 
learn'd the Precepts of Wiſdom under Jem an 
Xenocrates, he did nor become the Tyrant of hi 
Country, neither was he elared on the ſcore « 
nine Victories he had obtain'd ; and notwithſtand 


_ Epicurus ſays afterwards, That the ſame P ociet 
dence makes us ſenſible there are ſome things abſq ume 
lutely unattainable, and therefore we ought to la f the 
aſide all Thoughts about em: There are a pre 
Ny 1 A rhe 9 * oughr 2 decling rien 
ou e might compaſs the tion « 
em, 1 — Riches, Statues, 0 the like . 
bur there are ſome again, that he oughr entirei 7 
to reject, as being ſuperfluous, and buſie himſeſ 1 
only with thoſe that are unavoidably neceſſ. 
which are only thoſe that Nature exacts for i 
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Max. XXVIII. 


3 who have deen fortunate enough 
| to live with Men of the ſame Temper 
ind Opinion, have found a Security in their 
Society : This reciprocal Diſpoſition of 
Humour and Mind, has prov'd a ſure Pledge 
of their Union, and has made the Sum of 
their Felicity. They have had ſo ſtrict a 
friendſhip for one-another, that they were 
eady, without any Reluctancy, to lay their 
Lives down for each other, if either of em 
nas ſentenc'd to die. 


RErLECTION. 


This Paſſage is alrogether faulry in rhe Greek, 
evertheleſs, I flatter my ſelf I have hit upon Epicu- 
s Thought in my Tranſlation. This Philoſopher 
aving ſhew'd, that the difference of Tem 

nd Conſtitutions, was the Cauſe of the difference 
f the Minds, and that by Reaſon Civil Society 
as compos'd of Men differently inclin'd, ſome 
xing Prudent, others Raſh, ſome Choleric and 
urious ; others again Peaceable and Timorous, 
id ſome likewiſe Ambirious and Aſpiring ; and a 
rear many other different Characters, which 
ade ir impoſſible to expect ſo perfect an Union 
mongſt em, that nothing ſhould be able to 
fle or diſturb their mutual Quiet. It became 
ceſſary that certain Laws ſhould be agreed up- 
„ that might reſtrain and curb the Violence 
d Ambition of the Haughry and Turbulent, 
d ſecure to the Mild and Gentle, Safety and 
tanquility. N | He, 
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He, therefore, extols the Happineſs of thoſe 
who, either by Nature, or by rhe Precepts o 
Wiſdom, have found themſelves diſpos d to an 
harmonious Sympathy; and who have obſery'd that 
certain Medium that could fix their Tempers and 
unite their Minds, by which means they founc 
out the Seeret of living peaceably and agreeably. 
IThey have always been cautious of offending 
one: another, have follow'd the Rules preſcrib'd 
by Prudence and juſtice; they have ſhewn a 
Indulgence for their Faults, have lov'd one-ano 
ther with Sincerity, and have eſteem'd ir an He 
'roic Act to die for thoſe of their Society. 
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15 I 1 AN | gant . 
IESSAV 
In Vindication of 
EPICURUS 
AND HIS 


'DocTRINE. 


By Monſieur St. Evremont. 


0 Modern Philoſophers are very 


induſtrious to leſſen the Reputati- 
on of Epicurue, they explode his 
Doctrine, not only as unworthy of a Philo- 
bpher, but as dangerous to the State; ima- 
ning that a Man muſt neceſſarily be vici- 
us as ſoon as he becomes one of his Diſci- 
ples. They take all Occaſions to brand his 
Opinions as oppoſite to good Manners, and 
bad his Name with Infamy and Reproach. 
let ſome among the Stoicks who were his 
greateſt Enemies have not uſed him thus 
wughly ; their Praiſes agree not with the 
Modern Aſperſions; they have r 
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Ann.... 


Monſieur St. EVREMON T's 


have left us, ſtill ſpeak in ſeveral Paſſages, 


them, we make no enquiry, we do not ſift 
Matters, we only adhere to what is told us, Au 


but not vilified him, and the Writings they al 


the great Veneration and Eſteem they had 
for him. N i Ws a 

From whence then proceeds this ſo migh- ſur 
ty Difference, and why are we no longer 7 
of Opinion with the Philoſophers of Old ? ſur 
The reaſon is plain, we do not act like We 


without intruſting our ſelves in the true 
Nature of Things: We eſteem thoſe beſt 


which have the greateſt Number of Appro- >: 
vers, and do not follow Reaſon, but the ati 
Reſemblance of it. We hug our Errours ou 
| becauſe they are juſtified by thoſe of other er 
Men, we had rather believe than judge, the 
and are fo unjuſt that we defend againſi far a 
Reaſon the ſpurious Opinions which have] ed b 
been handed down to us. Through this Whic 
Infirmity hath Epicurus fallen under a gene ſhort 
ral Averſion, and ignorant Men who know dus 
not his worth, have endeavoured to ſtrike Sham 
him out of the Liſt of Philoſophers ; the they | 
have condemned him unknown, and baniſh that 
ed him unheard, they never enquired intq; uo 
the Merits of his Cauſe, and ſeem to bing b 
afraid of his making his Defence, leſt the) who ff 


ſhould become Converts to the Superiouij teme 
Excellence of his Divine Precepts. profeſ 
The firſt and only reaſonable pretenc, % t 
that Men had to flight his Doctrine was"*15, « 
the Lives of ſome Vicious Wretches, wh( diff cu 
abuſing the Name of this Great Man, gar Doctri 
their Vices the Inſcription of his Vertue nd to 
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to Places where they underſtood that Plea- 
ſure was commended, but the Misfortune 
was, they neither apprehended that Plea- 
ſure, nor underſtood the Praiſes beſtowed 
upon it; they reſted ſatisfied with the 
Name in general, not doubting, under the 
Authority of ſo great a Man, to ſcreen their 
Debaucheries and Palliate the Lewdneſs of 
their Lives; ſo that, inſtead of Profiting in 
his School, and correcting their looſe Incli- 
nations, by the Good Inſtructions and Ver- 
tuous Example of that Philoſopher, they 


the ſhame of Tripping, and proceeded ſo 
far as to extol Actions at which they bluſh- 
ed before, and to Glory in thoſe Vices 
which they had formerly concealed. In 
ſhort, following the bent of their own Vi- 
cious Appetites, they publickly, without 
WM Shame indulg'd themſelves in the Pleaſure 
they brought along with them, and not in 
that which their Great Maſter inculcated 
into them. However, the World judz- 
Ing by Appearances, and ſeeing Perſons 
who ſtyled themſelves Philoſophers thus ex- 
tremely diſſolute, that they made a Publick 
profeſſion of their Failings, and cited Ep;- 
curus to countenance their Impurity, Lazi- 
neſs, Gluttony and Drunkenneſs, made nd 
Jlifficulty to prononace this Philoſophers 
Doctrine molt pernicious and ſcandalous ; 


ind to compare his Diſciples to the vileſt 
M 2 Animal 


the 


ent 
Was 


ga 


and thus fathering their Defects upon the | 
Principles of his Philoſopy, leſſened the 
Reputation of his Set. Multitudes flock'd 


even loft that which could only be left them 


3 - 
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Animal in Nature; Epicuri de grege Porcum, 
was a Sarcaſtick Expreſſion of a Poet, re- 
flecting upon the Followers of Epicurus, and 
repreſenting them as Perſons wallowinz 
like Swine in all manner of ſenſuality, an 

more than beaftly Pleaſures. The Zeal of 


our Philoſophers Adverſaries hath ſo con- 


founded his Opinion, with the Errors of his 
Diſciples, that it is highly Criminal, with 
the generality of Mankind, to attempt his 
Vindication ; though the greateſt of his 
Enemies fix no greater Crime upon fim 
than what he hath in common, with the 
reſt of the Philoſophers : Nay, even Chri- 
ſtianity it ſelf, ſuffers under the like Mis- 
fortune, and 18 diſgraced by the ſcandalous 
Lives of baſe pretending Hypocritical Pro- 
feſſors. 15 F 
Thus unreaſonably do ignorant Pretend- 
ers treat Epicurus, and ſet his Morals in a 
very bad Light, but the Wiſer and more 
judicious fort, who (ſeparating themſelves 
from that Multitude, which hath ever been 
an Enemy to Wiſemen ; and which, upon 
a groundleſs Opinion, condemned the Di 
vine Socrates, though approved of by the 
Gods) have taken a nearer and more per 
fect View of our Philoſophers Life and Do 
crrine, not giving Credit to common Fame 
or taking things upon Truſt, but ſearching 
to the bottom, have upon the reſult of thei 
Inquiry, given large and honourable Teſti 
monies of his exalted Vertue and ſublime 
Precepts. They have fully proved his Plea 
ſure to be as ſevere as the Stoicks Vertue 


thay 
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chat though his Title be ſoft and delicate, 
lis Precepts are difficult; and that to be 
d Lebauched like Epicurus, a Man muſt be as 
p ſober as Zeno. WS, | 
And certainly it is very ridiculous and 
Xt Wiaconſiſtent to ſuppoſe, that our Philoſo- 
cher ſhould propagate Lewdneſs, or inſtruct 
5 Wis Diſciples in the Practice of Vice; if we 
th conſider that his Friends and chief Follow. 
us ers were Rulers in the Grecian Cities; 
us that his Reverence for the Gods, Love to 
n his Country, Piety to his Parents, Libera- 
lity to his Countrymen, and gentleneſs to 
his Slaves, were ſo remarkably Eminent; 
that his Country, to reward ſuch exempla- 
us ry Virtue, erected Statues in his Honour. 
'0-WHis Modeſty kept him from engaging in 
Affairs of State; and his Temperance was 

ſo great, that his ordinary Diet was nothing 
een 
However, This Great Man apprehend- 
ing that the Title he beſtowed upon his 
Doctrine, might be made uſe of to counte- 
nance the ſenſual Inclinations of ſome, and 
others thereby induced to calumniate his 
Pleaſure; as if he had foreſeen the nnjuſt 
Cenſure of ſucceding Ages, and the Vicious 
Lives of his pretended Followers, hath pre- 
nei vented the World with a ſufficient juſtifica- 
tion of his Pleaſure, and fully explained the 
lame to be ſober and ſ{eyere. He baniſhed 
from his Garden, where he Philoſophiz d 
JF vith his Friends, all ſuch as abuſed the 
Name of Pleaſure, and conſidered Vice as 
the ſoyeraign Good of Man, and Tranquil- 
rn 1 M 3 lity 
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lity of Life. For Proof whereof, 1 will 
produce yon one of his Letters. written to 


Afenetæus; wherein he ſpeaks thus, 


. Notwithſt auding that we. aſſert Pleaſure to be 


the end of Man, we do not mean vile and inſa- 


they 


againſt him. His Li 


mous Pleaſure 3 ſuch as proceeds from Taſte and 
Gluttony : This is an unlikely Opinion of Perſons 
that are Jenorant of, or EAT our Precepts 1 
wreſt them to an ill ſenſe, and we ſeparate 
our ſelves from their Company. ay 
Thus you fee, how careful he was to de- 
fend himſelf againſt Ignorance and Miſcon- 


ſtruction, which he foreſaw were the only 


two things capable to prejudice the World 
him. His 3 thongh Innocent, 
Sober and Diſcreet, hath not, however, 
been free from Invectives and Detraction, 
which have been ſufficiently anſwered and 
refuted, by learned and judicious Writers, 
who have taken the Pains to write our Phi- 
loſophers Life; in which they have not 
failed, with clearneſs of judgment and 
ſound Reaſon, to vindicate his Reputation 
againſt the trifling Cavils of weak and par- 
tial Enemies. But, as it is not my Deſign 
to entertain you with a Detail of his Aci 
ons, but to defend his Pleaſure; I ſhall refer 


vou to Diogenes Laertius Gaſſendus, and others, 


for the relation of his Life; and Philoſophiſe 
with you a while upon the Nature of that 
which hath ſo many Enemies ; and enquire 
whether it be ſuch as will exclude thoſe 


who defend and follow it out of the Rank 


of Good and Wiſe Men. | 

Epicurus placeth the Felicity of Man in 
Pleaſure, and eſteemeth that Life happieſt 
| Es which 
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which is attended with an indolence of Bo” 
dy, and tranquillity of Mind. And where-| 
in can a Wiſeman better place his Happi- 


neſs than in a Serene and undiſturb'd Mind 
All the Motions of our Soul center in Plea- 
ſure, and thoſe who condemn it mult con- 
ſequently condemn Nature, and accuſe her 
of Faults in all her Works ; for this wife 
Mother hath mingled Delight with all our 
Actions, and by an admirable piece of Wiſ- 
dom hath ſo ordered it, that as thoſe Things 
which are moſt neceſſary, are the meaneſt, ſo 
they are moſt pleaſing; and certainly had 
he not found out this innocent Slight, the 
World had periſhed long ago, and Man 
who is the nobleſt part thereof, neglecting 
his own Preſervation, had left it a Prey to 
Wild Beaſts. Who would trouble himſelf 
with eating, did not Pleaſure as well as ne- 
ceſſity invite him to it? Who would endure 
that Sleep ſhould henum his Senſes, take 
from him the uſe of Reaſon, and make him 
exchange Life with the image of Death 
did not the ſweetneſs of her Poppies allure 
him, and make the remedy as charming as 
it is ſhameful ? So neceſſary is Pleaſure to 
us, that the Indigence of our Nature con- 
tributes to it. 

Pleaſure is ſo inter woven in our Nature, 
that ſne ſtands not in need of an Advocate, 
and fo prevalent are the Charms of her 
Beauty, that when ſhe appears, all Oppoſi- 
tion falls before her ; and when abſent, ſhe 
is the Object of our Deſires. The Stoicks 
vainly endeavour to enſlave the Body to the 

M 4 Tyranny 
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Tyranny of the Soul: The Peripateticks N ave 
wrangle much about what they do not un- Wy fo 


arenen and are great Lovers of Wealth; ¶ ed 


the Academicks are Proud, Conceited and Wl fem} 


Vainglorious Pretenders to Univerſal Know- Wiſs E 


ledge and Wiſdom, but it is Epicurus alone Mip w 
that hath found out that Soveraign good, Mion, 


which is the Complement of an happy. Life, Ange 


and thoſe. only that follow his Steps are Wtheir 
Rich, Powerful and Wiſe, and at once en- MViſe 
joy whatever is defireable. 3865 
The true Felicity of Life, and the Go- Wren | 
vernment of our Paſſions (from the Difor- Weſt i 
der of which none can abſolutely and at all Wiatir: 
times defend themſelves ) hath been the leaf 
Subject upon which Philoſophers have chiet- Wiract 
ly employed their Studies, and is that part of Whe S. 
Moral Philoſophy which hath been oftneſt Wis L. 
enquired into; yet no one Point of the rhus 
whole Body of Philoſophy hath been treated 
of with greater Oſtentation, and to leſs ſa- Wnake 
tisfaction. Some have taken great Pains to 
deſcribe the Paſſions to us, and to diſcover 
their Cauſes and Effects, but never inftruct- Mom | 
ed us how to regulate and govern them; urſu 
very careful they were to let us know our Whey 1 
' Diſeaſe, but unskillful or negligent in ap- Wor ar 
plying Remedies to Cure the ſame. Others heir 
of leſs Judgment but greater Zeal, have Kid E 
confounded them with Vices, and made no very 
difference between the-Motions of the Sen- 
ſitive Appetite, and the Miſgovernment of 
the Will, ſo that according to them, a 
Man cannot be paſſionate without being 
Criminal. Their Diſcourſes which on 


otwi 
nion 
ach © 


ch 
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have been Inſtructions to Vertue, were on- 
ſo many Invectives againſt Vice, and hur- 
ried by a miſtaken Zeal ; they made the Di- 
temper greater than it was, and the Cure 
eſs Practicable: Others again, vainly puft 
p with Pride, have pretended to ſtifle Paſ- 
jon, and to raiſe Man to the Condition of 
Angels. They have not feared to debaſe 
their Gods that they might exalt their 
Wiſeman, and have often times made him 
uppier than their Jupiter. They have gt- 
o- Wren him the upper Hand of Fortune and 
or- Weſtiny, and make his Happineſs to depend 
entirely upon his own Free Will; Pain and 


the Wleaſure they repreſent as imaginary Di- 
ef- MWraQtions, that Paſſions are the Sickneſs of 


the Soul, and that '2 Man muſt renounce 
iis Liberty if he obey ſuch inſolent Maſters. 
Thus they have framed a Wiſeman only in 
lea, and whilſt they have endeavoured to 
make. him equal or ſuperiour to the Gods, 
they have made him leſs than Maen. 
Thus did theſe vain Pretenders to Wiſ- 
bm buſie themſelves in a blind and eager 
;Wurſvit after Happineſs ; but the more haſt 
hey made in a wrong way, the more La- 
or and Pains they. took to be further from 
heir Journtes end. And though Wiſdom 
nd Happineſs was the ſole aim and drift of 
rery one of them; yet they all took a dif- 
rent way to attain the deſired F.1d ; and 
btwithſtanding, amongſt ſuch different O- 
inions, one only could be in the right; 
eing ach of them pretended to be that only one 
ould hich could give acceſs to Vertue, and put 
_ ö its 
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its Followers into the right way, paſſing by 
the reſt as leading them aſtray and beſide 
the Mark. In this, however, they .unani- 


mouſly agreed to explode the Doctrine of 


3 and to repreſent his Pleaſure as 
oluptuouſneſs, his Philoſopy as Vanity, 


and his Precepts ſuch as * Men into 
85 


all manner of Diſſoluteneſs, but upon a due 


enquiry into the matter, we ſhall evidently 


find that theſe their heavy Cenſures of Epi- 
curus, proceeded more from Pride and Ig- 
norance, than from Knowledge and ſound 
Judgment. your 

The Stoicks and all other Philoſophers 
agree with Epicurus in this; that the true 
Felicity of Life is to be free from Perturba- 
tions, to underſtand our Duty towards God 
and Man to enjoy the Preſent, without any 
anxious Dependance upon the future, not 
to amuſe our ſelves either with Hopes or 
Fears, to curb and reſtrain our unruly Ap- 
petites, to reſt ſatisfied with what we have, 
which is abundantly ſufficient ; For he 


that is content wants nothing. He that 


can look Death in the Face and bid it Wel- 
come, open his Door to Poverty, and bridle 
his Appetites, he is the Man (they all a- 
gree) whom Providence hath eſtabliſhed in 
the Poſſeſſion of conſummate Happineſs. 
The difference between them is this, the 
Stoicks and the other Philoſophers deny the 
Paſſions, and rank them among things 
which are not in rerum Natura; Epicurus on 


the other Hand aſſerts them to be neceſſary 


to the Soul, that they are Seeds of wi 
an 
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and that Joy muſt perfect that Felicity 


which deſire hath begun. Their Happineſs 
js purely Speculative, but that of Epicurus 
is practical. 5 4 

But as there is no Beauty without ſome 
Moles, no Chryſtal without ſome Specks ; 
neither is Epicurus without his Imperfections, 
which ( tho? it is not my Deſign to juſtifie 
are) however, eaſily pardonable if we con- 
der the dark time he lived in, when there 
was ſcarce any Religion but ſottiſh Idola- 
try, more Gods than Nations, and no other 
Light by which to ſteer his Courſe, than 
the dim Lamp of Nature. He ſeems ra- 
ther to be honoured for coming ſo near to 
the Knowledge of the true God, than con- 
demned for coming no nearer ; rather to be 
admired for having ſuch agreeable Concep- 
tions of ſome of the Divine Attributes, 
than reproached for not comprehending 


chem all, eſpecially if we compare his No- 


tions relating to the Gods, with thoſe of 
the Elder Grecian Philoſophers and Poets, 
as well as the common and received Opi- 
tions of thoſe Days. 

Who can blame our Philoſopher, who 
ſway'd by the higheſt Reaſon, trac'd Na- 
ture in her Primitive Innocence, and not 
only taught but praQtic'd Vertue to ſuch an 
Excellence, as few in theſe days, to our 
Same be it ſpoken, tho? we enjoy the glo- 
nous Sunſhine of the Goſpel, can equal? 
The Bounds Nature hath preſcrib'd, are 
thoſe of Juſtice and Equity; Avarice came 
not from Nature, ſhe hath concealed Gold 
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amples, and made Jupiter Wicked that they 


in the loweſt Bowels of the Barth, and we 
have torn it from thence, Nature was not 
the Cauſe of Ambition, which torments us, 
ſhe brought us into the World, and with 
Equality ſends us out of it; we only differ 
from one another in as much as we corrupt 
her. We all equally enjoy Liberty, and 
the Sun; Servitude was introduc'd by Vio- 
lence, and the firſt Kings were Tyrants. 
Is it Nature, think you, which incites to 
Luxury? The Poets, themſelves, who have 
foiſted Defects into the very Heavens, to 
ſcreen their own Follies with Celeſtial Ex- 


might be ſo themſelves, durſt not own 

ſuch a Thought. In their Deſcription o 
the Golden Age, they tell you, that Acorns 
were then Mens Food, that Rivers quench- 
ed their Thirſt, that they dwelt in Caves, N 


that they had no Cloaths to defend them 


againſt the Injuries of the Weather, and 4 
that they followed Nature in all their Acti- ., . 
ons. I readily grant, that there never was flac a 
ſuch a Conſtitution of Human Affairs; and 
that Mankind was never reduc'd to ſuch a 
Level with Brutes : The Poets have indeed. In 


or Fncourage us to it; Experience plainly ind m 


teacheth, that the Neceſſities of Nature 
may be plentifully ſatisfied with flender and Tran 
eaſily provided Fare. Hear how the in ue 
comparable Mr, Cowley, our Engliſh Pindar, —＋ 


expreſſes himſelf on the occaſion. 
o Whe 
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ien Epicurus to the World had taught, | 
10 That Pleaſure was the chiefeſt Good, 

th And was _ 1th Right, i rightlyunderſtood) 
er His Life e fo his Doctrine brought, | 
pt And in a Gardens Shade Ene 3 
ought; 
_ Whoever a true Epicure would be, ny 
to May there find cheap and vertuous Luxury. 


* Vitellius's Table which did hold 

As many Geatures as the Ark of old : 

That Fiſcal Table, to which ev'ry day 

All Countries did a conſt ant Tribute pay, 

Could nothing more delicious afford, + 
Than Nature's Liberality, | 

Help'd with a little Art and Induſtry, 
Allows the meaneſt Gard'ners board. 

The wanton Taſte no Fiſh or Fowl can chooſe, 

For which the Grape or Melon ſhe would looſe, 
Though all th' Inhabitants of Sea an Air 


Be liſted in the Gluttons Bill of Fare; 
Ai. Tet ſtill the Fruits of Earth we ſee 
was! lac 'd the third Story high in all her Luxury. 
and Gwley's Garden to J. Evelyn, Eſq; 
h a 


egy. In ſhort, tis we that abuſe the Gifts of 
De- Heaven, and the Advantages it confers up- 

Fon us, ſince thoſe things without which Na- 
mytſ iure cannot ſubſiſt are very compendious, 
ioly and may be obtained with great Eaſe, with- 
turelout the violation of Juſtice, Liberality or 
and] Tranquillity. How then doth Nature re- 
in IÞire that a Man ſhould abſtain from thoſe 
things which are ſubmitted to him, and 
Lover which ſhe hath made him Lord? No, 
Vhe We 
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We ought rather to uſe them, provide 
we uſe them according to Nature. 
muſt ſo uſe things as that we may be wit 
out them, we muſt be their Maſters, an 
not their Slaves ; we muſt not be impatie 
for them, nor dejected at their Loſs, enje 
them peaceably as occaſion offers, and nc 
purſue them with diſquiet and fatigue. 
There is no Condition of Life The ma 
become a Wiſe Man, alPhiloſopher is nol 
to be blamed for dwelling in a Palace, by 
in not having the Power to be contente 
with a Cottage ; I ſhall not be ſcandalizet 
at ſeeing him in his Robes, if he have nc 
the Ambition of a King. Let Ariſtippu 
poſſeſs the Riches of Creſus, what matter 
He will throw them away when they in 
commode him. Let Plato be at Dinyſu 
the Tyrants Table, yet in the midſt of tha 
abundance of Delicacies, he will feed on] 
on Olives ; the poſſeſſion of Gogls is not te 
be condemned, but our Slate and Sub 
jection to them; it is not Poverty will makg 
us Wiſe, it may take from us, indeed, the 
Opportunity of committing ſome Faults 
but there are others which it cannot reme 
dy. The Cynicks Rags contribute not the 
leaſt to Tranquillity or Moderation: Ambi 
tion dwelt with Diogenes in his Tub, and 
there it was he had the Inſolence to inſult 
Alexander, the haughtieſt of all Mankind. 
= Undoubtedly, there is more difficulty tc 
| follow Nature in Affluence than in Neceſliy,me 
ty; the Spurs which our Delights make uid, - 


of to try our Moderation, are much more are 
| keen] 


let us 
miniſt 
Wiſe. 
any D 
we m 
and vi 
We be 
back, 

that v 


keen than thoſe which Adverſity employs 
for that purpoſe ; but the greater the Dif- 
iculty the more Glory in ſurmounting it, 
and the loſs of falſe Joys ſecures to us a 
much better Poſſeſſion of real ones. We 
are not ſenſible of a Felicity which coſts us 


and Prudence, if we would have a true Re- 
liſh of it, and Pain muſt ſometime uſher us 
to pleaſure : Suppoſe a Man ſhould enter 
the Liſts at the Olympick Games, with a 
Deſign to try his Strength and Skill ; if no 
body encountred him, he might poſſibly be 
crowned ; but nevertheleſs, that would not 
render him Victorious. Skilful Pilots gain 
their Reputation from Storms and Temp- 
eſts. If Penelope's Chaſtity had not been 
try'd, the envious World would have faid 
he only wanted Corrupters. Wherefore, let 
s not fly the World, nor fly the Court; 
Jet us not ſculk in Deſerts, from whence 
W?hiloſophy fetch'd the primitive Mankind; 
net us poſſeſs Riches, and refuſe not the ad- 
Its Mniniſtration of Publick Offices; if we are 
Wiſe, we may enjoy theſe Things withour 
Iny Danger to our Eaſe and Tranquillity ; 
we may fail happily amidſt theſe Rocks, 
and view all with an unconcerned Eye. If 
we be ſtript of them by our not looking, 
back, we may teſtify our Contempt, and 
that we were not wedded to them. It 1s 
hameful for a Wiſeman to be weaker than 
thoſe Deſires, which as they are unnatural 
nor are they vain and unneceſſary, only in 
keen Opinion. 


nothing, and for which we are indebted to 
chance, it muſt be given us by Wiſdom + 
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Opinion. This is Epicuruꝰs Pleaſure, this ple 


is what he calls living according to Nature, wil 
this is his Doctrine, and theſe his SentiM and 
ments. 8 | pP 


Conſider then, whether this Opinion de | 
ſerves to be ill treated, and ſee whether well All 
have Reaſon to deſpiſe-it ; whether this cap: 
Pleaſure pimps to Debauchery and Exceſs Min 
and whether any thing can be more Sober dou 
or Chaſt. If you ask Epicurus what it is ta for 
live pleaſantly, he will anſwer you, That ii bauc 


the deluſion of a falſe Joy, and take thi 


Nectar and Ambroſia, and enjoy the utmo 


conſiſts not in a Fondneſs for worldly Concerns 
but in reſiſting corrupt Aﬀettions and Inclinati 
ons, contemning Honour, getting the maſtery off ſucc: 
Fortune; and in à Word, poſſeſſing an abſelu 

Peace and Tranquillity of Mind. 1 0 this Point Plac 
are all his Precepts leveled, in this you meet paſt 
with Pleaſure; and in this, indeed, wall whic 
ought to ſeek it, not in the ſatisfaction o 
the Senſes, nor in giving a looſe to ont 
Appetites. ThisPleaſure 1s too pure to de: 
pend upon the Body, it depends on the in 
tellectual Part; Reaſon is its Miſtreſs, Rea 
ſon is its Rule, the Senſes are only its Mi 
niſters: Beſides, Whatever Delights we 
may hope for by indulging the Palate it 
Pleaſures of the Sight, in Muſick or Per 
fumes; if we do not receive them with 
ſerene Mind we are deceived, we fall unde 


Shadow of Pleaſure for the real Subſtance 
We will burn, if you pleaſe, the moſt coſt 
ly Perfumes, we will Cloſet up our ſelve 
with Venus, we will Riot our ſelves upot 


Pleaſur 
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this Pleaſure the Poets have imagined, yet all 
ureM will prove bitter if our Minds be diſquieted 
ati and in ſpight of theſe Delights, ſorrow will 
appear manifeſtly upon our Brows. 

I will give you one Inſtance to prove this 
Aſſertion, and demonſtrate to you how in- 
capable that Man is of Pleaſure, whoſe 
Mind is diſcompoſed. You have read, no 
doubt, of that Feaſt which Tize/linus made 
for Nero, and may remember that great De- 
bauch, the Noiſe whereof hath laſted to our 
Age; it ſeems to have been the utmoſt Ef- 
fort of Prodigality, Art and Luxury, which 
lucceeding Ages have not been able to rival, 
much leſs exceed. Agrippa's Pond was the 
Place pitch'd upon for this extravagaat Re- 
paſt; it was made upon a ſtately Bark, 
which being drawn by a great many others, 
ſeem'd inſenſibly to move. All the Bar- 
ges were adorned with Gold, and 1nlay'd 
with Ivory; the Rowers were ſo many 
lovely Youths habited like Cupids. The 
Taſte knew no Fowl, which it was not 
furniſhed with at that Entertainment ; the 
Ocean provided it with Fiſh, and the Pro- 
viaces of the Empire with diverſity of Fleſh. 
In ſhort, every thing was there in Pleaty 
and Perfection. I omit thoſe infamous 
Houſes erected on the Banks, which were 
Y ſtock'd with Women of the beſt Quality, 
and ſtark naked, Courtezans. The Night 
itſelf contributed to the Pleaſure of his De- 
bauch; its Shades were diſſipated by an in- 
C finity of Lights, and its Silence azreeably 
diſturb'd by the harmonious Conſort of ſe- 
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veral Kinds of Muſick. Would you know 
what delight Nero took in all theſe things, 
and whether he departed ſatisfied from this 
Entertainment? Conſider only, that he 
carried with him thither, the Memory of 


his Crimes, and the ſting of a bad Conſci- 


ence, and you will readily conclude, that 
he had no teal Satisfaction throughout the 


whole Entertainment ; that he there felt 


the penitential Whip, and that though he 


appear'd outwardly gay and brisk, yet he 
was inwardly tormented with Horror and 
Deſpair. If he had any Joy, it was that of 
the Menades; he was obliged to his Drunk- 


enneſs for that little Pleaſure he enjoyed, 


and his Happineſs encreaſed with the Dimi- 
nution of his Reaſon. * I conclude his whole 
Retinue under the ſame Circumſtances 3 
for, I conceive, neither Seneca, nor Thraſe- 
as Petus, nor Bareas Soranus, were of the 
number of the Gueſts : they lived according 
to Nature, amidſt the corruption of a moſt 
profligate and degenerate Age, and were 
conſequently improper Company for ſuch a 
Crew of Debauchees ; doubtleſs ſuch only 
were preſent, as endeared themſelves to his 
Converſation by a Congrmty of Manners, 


fach as ſpurr'd him on 1n his Crimes, and, 


pimp'd to his Luſts; before ſuch, he had 


no Opportunity to bluſh, where an eager 
deſire to excel each other in Vice, had ſti- 


| whole Company, Pleaſure could 


fled all manner of Shame. Certainly, ſuch 
vile Wretches were far from being Happy; 
there was no finding a ſound Man in the 


mittance 


get no ad- 


ha 
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mittance into thoſe Breaſts which Lewdneſs 
had ſo entirely poſſeſſed. They were entire- 
ly govern'd by thoſe: Paſſions which deſtroy 
the Tranquillityof the Mind; and by conſe- 
quence, were not in a Condition to reliſh 
that Pleaſure we ſo much approve. Had our 
Philoſopher been preſent at this Debauch, he 
would have declared the Truth before Nero, 
and in the Face of the whole World, he 
would not have feared Death, which he held 
indifferent, but would have boldly expreſſed 
his Mind after the following Manner. 

© Unhappy Prince! How wretchedly are 
you deceived in believing Pleaſure is to be 
found in theſe Exceſſes! it is as far di- 
© ſtant from them as you are from Lites tru- 
eſt Happineſs. You drag your Miſery 
along with you, in all Places, whereſo- 
ever you go; and do what you will, you 
cannot hide your ſelf one Moment from 
your Conſcience. Cover your Table with 
* Meats yet more delicious than thoſe it 
© now abounds with, add the richeſt Wines 
© of Greece and Taly, or the whole World; 
{ Nay, heap up all that Luxury and Luſt 
can think on or invent, yet you will find 
nothing in all theſe things to afford you 
Satisfaction, for tho? yeur Body be ſatia- 
ted, your Mind will ſtil] be in ſearch after 
© Pleaſure. Theſe are not the Things 
which render Life happy, it is prudence 
alone which directs you to the ſoveraign 
© Good ; it is ſhe only, which will teach 
© you to regulate your Deſires according to 


Nature; and in this Rule it is that you 


© will meet with what you cannot hind in 
N 2 © your 
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your Diſorders ; if any thing be wanting, 
turn your Eyes towards that common 
Mother, and ſhe will give you, eafily, 
wherewith to be content. Are you Thir- 
ſty ? She hath every where placed Rivers 


© and Springs where you may quench your 


Thirſt.” Hungry? Places where you will 
find Fruits to live on. If you are not ſa- 


tisfied with theſe things, you will never 


be fatisfied with all your Exceſſes; con- 
ſult your Hunger, and your Thirſt, they 
will find Delights for you in the ſimplici- 
ty of Nature, and Bread and Water will 
ſerve you inſtead of the beſt Diſh upon 
Earth you can call to mind, when you 
are in Neceſſity: But now you are not, 
ſo you give no time to your Stomach to 
digeſt your Meat; your Intemperance 
daily contracts Cxadities, and accelerates 


the Hour of that Death which terrifies. 


you with ſuch diſmal Apprehenfions. 
Thus you make Feaſts which afford you 
no Pleaſure, becauſe you ſtrain Nature, 
forcing it to obey your Deſires. But know 
this, your Deſires interfere with your 
Nature, and the Errors of your Mind 
darken the Light of your Reaſon ; where- 
fore flatter not your ſelf with taſting 
Pleaſure as you fondly imagine. There 
is nothing bounded but in Nature, what- 
ever is repugnant to Nature is infinite, 
and conſequently above us. Ambitions 
Subjects aſpire to Crowns, if they became 
Kings, they would aim at being ſole Mo- 
narchs of the Earth; if Monarchs, they 
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© would wiſh for Incenſe and Sacrifices : 
* And the Fable of the Gyants informs us, 
* that the Earth hath dared to contend 
with Heaven for its Dominion. It is the 
* ſame with other Evil Appetites, none 
* can be Happy but he that knows how to 
* govern them, and as it belongs only to 
* & Wiſe Man to undertake that Province, 
* ſo it only belongs to him to ſway the 
* Univerſe. He only can extract Pleaſure 
out of all theſe things; he alone uſes De- 
* lights ſoberly, and poſſeſſeth them in 
* their true Perfection. For your part, 
you diſhonour the Race of Auguſtus, and 
are the Infamy of Mankind, over whom 
* the Anger of the Gods hath given you the 
Command; but do what you pleaſe, you 
© will bealways Miſerable, your Grief will 


* harraſs you at all times, and in all Places; 


© you will never ſteal one Moment from your 
© Conſcience, and in the midſt of all your 
© Good Cheer, you will drink no Wine but 
* what ſhall repreſent to you the Blood of 
© thoſe Innocents which your Cruelty hath 

© ſhed on one baſe Pretence or other. 
Thus would Epicurus have delivered him- 
ſelf, thus would he have juſtified his Philoſo- 
phy, and thus reprov'd that Emperor's moſt 
abominable Vice and Folly : But as it is im- 
ſible that the Mind ſhould truly reliſh Plea- 
ure, if her Companion, the Body, labour un- 
der any Affliction. Epicurus, or rather Truth 
it ſelf teaches, that Privation of corporal 
Pain is a very neceſſary Compoſition in that 
Supreme Good or Felicity of Life which 
N 3 Pleaſure 


od 
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Pleaſure doth produce; and in truth, there 
is ſo cloſe an Alliance between the Body 
and the Mind, that their Pleaſures and 
their Sufferings are inſeparable , the Mind 
cannot be entirely happy whilſt Pain afflicts 
the Body; neither can the Body retain its 
Vigour if the Mind be afflicted and diſturbed. 
Hence it evidently appears, that the Sum 
of all Pleaſure conſiſts only in the amotion 
of Pain, or in that State which follows upon 
that amotion; for where-ever Pleaſure is, 


there can be nothing of Anxiety or Pain; 


and conſequently it muſt be a great Pleaſure 
not to be in Pain; for a further Proof 
whereof, if any Man doubt, let him con- 
ſult thoſe who have been tormented with 
the Gout, Cholick, Strangury, or any 
other acute Diſeaſe. Let the Stoicks boaſt 
as much as they pleaſe of the inſenſibility of 
their Sect, and that rigorous Vertue which 
makes a mock of Pain ; one fit of the Stone, 
or ſuch like Diſtemper, will fully convince 
them that their Bodies do not center with 
their Opinion, and that their Diſcourſes, 
tho* moſt eloquent and ſublime, are nei- 
ther agreeable to Truth nor Humane Na- 
urs. | 

It will not be amiſs to illuſtrate this Aſ- 
ſertion with a ſuitable Example, and the 
fame ſhall not be taken from the Crowd of 
pretending Philoſophers. I will make uſe 
of a Name the Stoicks themſelves ſhall not 
ſcruple to admit, and pitch upon a Perſon 
whoſe Vertues they never doubted of ; Her- 


cvles ſhall bear witneſs to the Truth of what 
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I aſſert ; that Hercules whoſe Labours have 


gain'd him a Seat amongſt the Gods, and 


rendred him fo glorious to Men, that the 
Poets have always made choice of him as a 
perfect inſtance of the Force and Power of 
Wiſdom. We will take a view of this 
Hero dying, and conſider him in the-laſt 
Actions of his Life; this invincible Man's 
Exit, we expect, ſhould be like his En- 
trance, illuſtrious in performing ſomething 
worthy of his Character, that he ſhould ſay 
nothing which would ſully his Noble Acti- 
ons, or ſeem unworthy of his former Ver- 
tue. But alas, we are deceived, the ſtrength 
of his Pain gets the Maſtery of his Courage, 
his Conſtancy yields to the Heat of that 
Poyſon which devours him ; he does not 
only Complain, he Weeps, he Cries, he 
Howls ; and it is with the utmoſt Effects 
of Rage and Deſpair, that he quits this Life 
to take his place among the Gods. Let not 
the Stoicks then rattle any longer of their 
Inſenſibility, nor pretend, that a Wiſe 
man may be happy in the midſt of Tor- 
tures ; neither let them deſpiſe Pain, to 
which Hercules himſelf was forced to yield, 
after ſo many Victories. | 

But if the Stoicks, in favour of this their 


darling Hero, reject the Authority of Po- 


ets, and the conſent of Theatres, as repre- 
ſenting Hercules contrary to the Truth: 
Poſſidonius, Maſter to Cicero, and by him 
ſtiled, the greateſt of the Stoicks, will ſerve 
as an illuſtrious Example to prove the 


' Fruth of my aſſertion ; here we ſhall ſee a 
N 4 aud 
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main Pillar of the () Porch ſtagger'd, 

and by conſequence, the whole Fabrick rea- 

dy to fall; Pompey the Great, underſtanding 

that this famous Philoſopher lay grievouſſy 
tormented with the Gout, made him a Vi- 
ſit, to ſee whether ſo great a Maſter was able 
to bear that Pain with the ſame Eaſe, now 

when aflicted, as he contemned and deſpiſed 

it by his florid Harangues, when in Health. 

The Philoſopher was ſurprized at the Pre- 

ſence of ſo noble and unexpected a Gueſt; 

and judging that the true cauſe of his com- 

ing was ſomething more than a friendly 

Viſit, he bore the violence of his Pain with 

the utmoſt uneaſineſs; and tho' the ex- 

treme Agony thereof, made ſweat trickle 

from him, in abundance; yet obſtinately 

reſolving not to contradict his former Do- 

ctrine, either by Words or Groans, before 

ſo great a Witneſs; in the midſt of hisPain, 

cries out, I ne'er will own you to be an Evil; 

by which Expreſſioa, he only confirm'd his 

Noble Gueſt in his former Opinion : That 

the Doctrine of the Stoicks conſiſted more 

in hanghty and vain glorious Expreſſions, 

than a right conformity to Truth and Rea- 

ſon. Cicero comes in as a full Proof of this 

Wiſeman's Weakneſs and Inconſiſtency ; 

| I have ſeen, ſays he, Poſſidonius the Greateſt 
WM of the Stoicks, have as little power to undergo the 
4 6 Pains of the Gout, as my Hoſt Nicomachus ; 
| a Perſon whom Tully accounted an ordinary 
| o | 
As H have given an Inſtance of Hercules in 

his laſt Moments, that I may fully r 
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this Point : I will examine that grand Que- 
ſtion of the Stoicks. What think you of 
Hercules and Theſeus, whoſe Lives were one 
continued Series of glorious Labours, which 
if they had not undertaken, the Barth had 
been over-run with Monſters and Injuſtice ? 
By which Queſtion, it is undeniably evident, 
that the Stoicks are nothing more than vain 
ignorant Pretenders, and blind Guides, 
who lead their Admirers on in a Wildgooſe 
Chace, from which they have reaped no- 
thing but Confuſion, and made themſelves 
ridiculous to all Ages. For, had they un- 
derſtood the Matter right, or had they not 
been blinded with Pride and Arrogance, 
they would readily have perceived that the 
- HE Actions of theſe brave Men were ſo many 
ſhining Proofs of the Truth and Excellency 
of the Epicurean Doctrine; for as much as 
all their great and glorious Labours were 
undertaken and performed by them, in or- 
der to obtain that Pleaſure, which our Phi- 
loſopher, with ſo much Reaſon, affirms to 
be the Soveraign Good, and true Felicity 
Jof Life. Nature hath diſperſed Pleaſure 
through all her Actions; ſhe uſeth it as a 
Motive and Aſſiſtance to us, in doing every 
thing that is Good and Commendable, and 
its recompence, when done, according to 
that received and approved Axiom, Vertue 
s its own Reward. Man's Life is full of Mi- 
Ai fery, and were not our Paſſions to be ſweet- 
ned with Pleaſure, they would end in Grief 
or Deſpair ; we ſhould be preſſed to Death 
under the Load of our Misfortunes ; and 
er Fran be aaron ran loſing 
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loſing all hope of conquering our Enemies: 
We ſhould likewiſe loſe the Deſire of re- 
ſiſting them. To heighten our Courage 
therefore, this wiſe Mother ſolicits us by 
Pleaſure, and propoſing that to us as a full 
recompence of all our Labours, encourageth 
us to deſpiſe Difficulties, and baniſh Fear; 
for though the Mind of Man be naturally 
ambitious; yet would ſhe not attempt to 


obtain Vertue, and ſubdue Vice, were there | 


not as much Pleaſure as Glory in the Acti- 
on; or to ſpeak more properly, were there 
not an inward, excellent, and inexpreſſible 
Pleaſure attending every ſuch Glorious 
Attempt. 

The Pleaſure which our Philoſopher re- 
commends, is, the enjoyment of a real pleaſ- 
ing Good; ſuch as fills the Soul with Con- 
tent; ſwallows up Deſire in Fruition, and 
baniſheth Sorrow and Fear, ſo that he ex- 
cludes from thence all thoſe falſe Delights 
which ſpring from Indigence, or end in 
Sorrow, for as they are deſired with ſo 
much Anxiety as far exceeds the Pleaſure 
they promiſe ; they are ſuch Enemies like- 
wiſe to our Peace, that it is impoſlible tv 
taſte of them, without diſordei ing our 
Nature ; they wound, at once, both our 
Soul and Body, they weaken the one, and 


corrupt the other; they are worſe Remedies 


than the Evils they would Cure; they are 
conſtantly attended with Repentance, Sor- 


*row and Shame, and dare not appear to 


publick View ; for being conſcious that 
they leſſen our Reputation, they ſeek out 
l Shade, 
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themſelves, and Confuſion would ſo over- 


turned into bitterneſs and mourning. The 
ſolid Pleaſures are thoſe of the Mind ; and 
Man cannot enjoy Peace and Tranquillity, 
unleſs that which is the nobleſt Part, where- 
of he is compoſed, be Happy 3 the Knowledge 
of Truth, and Practice of Vertue, ought to 
be his chief Delight ; he muſt remember 
that the Body is the Souls Slave, and that in 
choice of Pleaſures it is reaſonable that the 
Soveraign have the Preference. Thoſe 
which the Soul reliſheth, are the trueſt ; 
and if any Man be of another Opinion, we 
{- may conclude him void of Reaſon, Senſe, 


1- Wand Underſtanding. The Pleaſures of the 


d Senſes are limitted, whereas thoſe of the 


x- Soul have no Bounds ; the Pleaſures of the 


ts Body are Strangers, thoſe of the Soul are 
in Natural; the former may be taken from us 
ſo without great Difficulty, but Death itſelf 
re cannot deprive us of the latter, which tho? 
e- Wit rob us of our Riches, cannot rob us of 
to our Vertues ; the Pleaſures of the Body are 
ur Tranſitory and Dangerous, but the Tran- 
ur Fquillity of the Mind produceth true and 
nd Folid Content, and is a Permanent and Eſ- 
les FEfential Good. | 
re Now, though we do eſteem Pleaſure as a 
or- real Good, and Pain to be a real Evil; yet 
to Fe do not affirm that we ought always to 
nat Fpurſue the one, and avoid the other: For 
* it may be convenient for us, at ſometimes, 
0 i | to 


Shade, and court Solitude and Silence; they 
would bluſh , were they forced to diſcover 


whelm them, that all their Joy would be 
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to ſuffer Pain, that we may, afterwards, 
enjoy more abundant and ſatisfactory Plea- 
ſure, and to abſtain from fome Pleaſures, 
leſt they draw upon us more grievous Pain, 
for ſome things there are, which tho? they 
yield ſome Pleaſure, yet they are of ſuch a 
Nature as to occaſion Pains much greater 
than themſelves. It was this Maxim that 
made Regulus put himſelf again into the 
Hands of his enraged Enemies, where the 
Cruelties of his Tormenters were leſs pain- 
ful to him than his Remorſe would have 
been, had he broke his Faith and Promiſe. It 
was this Maxim that made Fabricius deſpiſe 
the offered Treaſures of the King of Epirus, 
whereby he loſt alſo thoſe Evil Deſires 
which attend the Poſſeſſion of Riches, and 
+ preſerved to himſelf that repoſe of Mind, 
which is the chief of Pleaſures, and Supreme 
Good. To this Maxim may be referred all 
thoſe great Deeds, and commendable Acti- 
ons, done by the Heroes of former Ages; 
you will find that if they at any time em- 
braced Pain, it was to avoid a much greater, 
or if they refuſed ſome Pleaſures, it was by 
{ſuch abſtinence to obtain others much more 
ſolid and ſatisfactory. For to what other 
Motive can we aſcribe thoſe their illuſtrious 
Actions. They would not have turned 
their Backs upon Riches, embraced Pover- 
ty, or hunted after Enemies, Difficulties, 
and Pain; had they not found therein that 
Pleaſure which is the only ſolid Good, and 
Complement of a Happy Life. Hercules 
and Theſeus had never done ſuch great 
5 So Things 
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Things for Mankind, had they not taken 
Pleaſure in doing Good, tho? it were at- 
tended with Pain and Labour. Regulus had 
never returned to Carthage, had he not 
rightly conſidered that breach of Faith 
would have tormented his Mind with more 
exquiſite and durable Pains, than any his 

y could endure. Neither had Fabricias 
rejected the Royal Epirot's Profer, had not 
Wiſdom convinced him that there was 
more Pleaſure in an honeſt undefiled Pover- 
ty, than was conſiſtent with ſuch Riches as 
were to be gained by ſacrificing his Honour 
to the Enemy of his Country. 

Theſe great Men, it is true, were not, 
as we can find, the profeſſed Diſciples of E- 
picurus; but it is ſufficient, that whatſoever 
is Praiſe worthy in their Examples, is to 
be found in the Doctrine of our Philoſo- 
pher; and the World may know, that it 
was not Vertue alone which was the motive 
to their glorious Actions; or at leaſt, 
what they called Vertue, ought more right- 
ly to be called Pleaſure. And yet, out of 
our Wiſeman's School have proceeded Spi- 


rits truely Heroick ; who in the midſt of a 


corrupt Age, have performed Actions as 
highly Honourable as any we have or can 
mention. Under the Reign of Nero, the 
World as much admired the Death of Pe- 
tronius, as that of Seneca. The Emperor's 
Tutor gained no Glory by Dying, which 
was not equally beſtowed upon the Arbiter 
of his Pleaſures ; and the general Opinion 
was, that the Stoick who had always 
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preached up a Contempt of Life, did not 
quit it more generouſly, or with a braver 


Reſolution, than Petronius, who had courted 


all its Pleaſures. 

I will not omit, therefore, for: the Ho- 
nour of Epicurus; to give you a ſhort ac- 
count of the Life and Death of this his 
great Diſciple ; who without Offence, may 
be Rank'd amongſt the Braveſt and moſt 
Illuſtrious of Men. Petronius became a 
Courtier under the Reign of the Emperor 
Claudius; where following the Methods of 


the Court, he became inſenſibly Luxurious; 


tho? at the ſame time, it was obſerved, 
that he took no delight in the brutal plea- 
ſures of Love, like Meſalina; nor in thoſe 
of the Table and Drunkenneſs,like Claudius; 
only in a gallant and delicate manner, took 
a Reliſn of both, rather to gratifie his Curio- 
ſity than indulge his Senſes. In this manner, 
he employed a part of the Day in Sleeping, 
and dedicated the Night to Buſineſs and 
Pleaſure. His Houſe was the Rendezvous of 
the better ſort of the People of Rome, with 
whom he ſpent his time, agreeably in the 
moſt charming Pleaſures ; not like a Pro- 
digal,-or Debauchee; but like a nice and 
learned Artiſt in the Science of Voluptu- 
ouſneſs. Having thus paſs'd away his 
Youth, in a Life of Softneſs and Tranquilli- 
ty, he reſolved to convince thoſe that 
doubted of his Abilities, that he was capa» 


ble of the weightieſt Affairs in Government: 


For putting a ſtop to his Pleaſures, he ac- 


cepted the Office of Proconſul of Bithynia, 
| | went 
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t went into that Province, where he diſ- 
r BE charged all the Duties of his Place, with 
d Applauſe ; and having finiſhed his employ, 
upon his return to Rome, was by the Em- 
J- peror Nero, in Recompence of his Services, 
made Conſul. This new Dignity gave him 
is a ready Acceſs to the Emperor, who at 
y M8 firſt honoured him with his eſteem, and af- 
ſt BM terwards, with his Friendſhip, in acknow- 
a  ledgment of the Sumptuaus Entertain- 
x ments, he ſometimes gave that Prince, to 
of I refreſh him, when fatigued with the Toil 
s; Jof State Affairs. The Conſulate of Petro- 
d, ius being expired, without quitting the 
a- Court, he re-aſſumed his firſt manner of 
ſe Living; and whether it proceded from his 
; MF own inclination, or a deſire to pleaſe Nero; 
ok he ſon became one of the Empercrs Con- 
o- © fidents, who could find nothing agreeable 
Tr, to his Humour, but what was approved by 
g, Petronius; thus being poſſeſſed of the Au- 
nd II thority of deciding what might be accepta- 
of ble, he gained the Sirname of Arbiter, as 
th Y Maſter and Comptroler in thoſe Affairs. 
he Nero, in the firſt part of his Reign, acted 
ro- like. .a prudent wiſe Prince, and applied 
nd I himſelf with care to the management of 
tu- the State. However Petronius obſerved that 
his he was naturally inclined to Luſt and Senſu- 
Hli- J ality, and therefore, like an able Politician, 
hat being in Poſſeſſion of his Princes Mind, he 
pa- I ſeaſoned it with honeſt delights ; and pro- 
nt: {cured him all the innocent Charms imagi- 
ac- Enable, in order to remove the thought of 
na, ¶ ſeeking after others; which would have been 
ent more 
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more irregular, and of worſe - conſequence 
to the Common Wealth. Things continu- 
ed in this Poſture, while the Emperor kept 
himſelf within the bounds of Moderation 
and fo long Petronius acted chearfully under 
him, as Intendant of his Pleaſures. 


But the Emperor, ſometime after, com- Pi. 
plying with his Nature, changed his Con- W th 
duct, not only in reſpect to the Publick Af. an 

fairs of the Empire, but in relation, alſo WJ ing 

to his more private and Domeſtick Affairs; MW ar: 
to his Sports and Recreations. He liſtened © ma 
to Others, rather than to Petronius; and in- Ou 
ſenſibly plunging himſelf into Debauchery, MW his 
he abandoned himſelf to his Paſſions; and on. 
became as Monſtrous in his Pleaſures, as MY AC 
before he had been Nice, and Delicate. cell 
The high advancement of Petronius drew ed 
upon him the Envy of all thoſe who courted . Lit 
the Princes Favour, and of all others Sat 
Tigelinus Captain of the Petrorian Guards, Na 
was a moſt dangerous Rival. This Man, feig 
from an obſcure Birth, had in a ſhort time, | fon: 
by his corrupt Manners, gained an abſolute Pri: 
ſway over the Emperors Temper ; and as live 
he knew his blind-ſide perfectly well, he labe 
ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to bring about the ruin and 
of his Competitor; and by ſuch means as Rui 
very much endangered the Ruine of the that 

Empire. The curious Artful Pleaſures in-] Maſl 
vented by Petronius, were of a more refined hone 

Nature, than the groſs Debauches of Ti ſelf, 
gellinus; who foreſeeing that the Credit Men 
Pecronius, thereby, gained with the Em gone 


peror, would always be an Obſtacle to hi: 
8 Deſigus 
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Deſigns; endeavoured therefore, to poſſeſs 
himſelf, entirely, of the Princes Heart, and 
engage him in the fouleſt Brutalities. For 
| Nero, no ſooner, hearkned to the Perſwa- 
ſions of Tigellinus, but he ſignalized his 
Power by the Deaths. of S4 and Rubellins 
Plautus, Perſons dreaded by them, for 
their eminent Vertues, and in great Eſteem 
and Favour with the People; thus proceed- 
ing from one Degree of Infamy to another, 
arrived, at laſt, to ſuch an Exceſs, that all 
manner of Crimes were perpetrated by him. 


Our ancient Favourite thus ſupplanted in 


his Employment, by the Artifices of a new 
one, and highly diſguſted at the horrible 
Actions he had ſeen, gave way to his Suc- 
ceſſor; withdrew from Court, indulg- 
ed himſelf in the Pleaſures of a Retired 
Life; and then wrote that incomparable 


Satyr, in which he ſo exactly repreſents the 


Nature and Character of Nero, and under 
feigned Names of Lewd and Vicious Per- 
ſons, expoſed the Vices of that infamous 
Prince and Court. Whilſt Petronius thus 


lived in a retired Tranquillity, Tigellinus 


laboured with all his Power to deſtroy him, 
and to eſtabliſh his own Fortune upon the 
Ruine of his Rival; for he greatly feared, 
that if Petronius were once reinſtated in his 
Maſters Favour, he might, by the Means of 


honeſt Pleaſures, have reſtored Nero to him- 


ſelf, to the great Bleiling of all Honeſt 
Men, and the Confuſion of Tigellinus, and 
others, his moſt flagitious Pimps and Pan- 
ders ; Knowing, therefore, that the Prince 
| 8 2 
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was naturally inclined to Cruelty ; he in- 
ſinuates that Petronius was too familiar with 
Stevinus, not to be concerned in P;ſo's'Con- 
ſpiracy, and having ſuborned one of Perro- 
nius's Slaves to ſwear againſt his Maſter, to 
deprive him of all Means to juſtifie himſelf, 
he ſends the greateſt part of his Domeſticks 
to Priſon. Nero was well enough pleaſed 
to find an Opportunity of parting with a W: 
Man who was become a check to his Affairs; ng 


for the Vicious cannot endure the preſence _ 
of ſuch whoſe Sight reproaches them with 7 
their abominable Practices; he readily re- Ai : 


ceived the Accuſation againſt Petronius, and — 
ordered him to be apprehended at Cumes, ſ, on 
when the Emperor made a Voyage thither, W'"P* 
and Petronius ſhould be one of the Company; tude 
but as it required time to deliberate, whe- “ 
ther they ought to put a Man of his Figure 
to Death, without clear proof of the Crimes Mine 
he ſtood charged with: Petronius perceiving £7 
that his Life was a burthen to his Prince, Ncular 
and that he only wanted. ſome colourable 1 
Pretext to take it away; that he might no elic 
longer be the ſport of Slaves and Villains, pher. 
he reſolved to die. However, that he the f 
might not give himſelf a Precipitate Death, Bu 
he opened his Veins, then cloſed them again, Iain 
that he might have time to converſe with], 
his Friends, who came to ſee him, in his 
laſt Moments, which he ſpent not in Dl- 
ſcourſes of the Immortality of the Soul, and 
thoſe celebrated Axioms which the Pride of 
Philoſophers had invented to acquire Glory 


and a Vain Opinion of Conſtancy, but _ 
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the recital of curious Pieces of Poetry; and 
to convince the Spectators that he did not 
die, but only ceaſe to live, He continued 
his ordinary Functions, took a particular 
Account of the Behaviour of his Domeſticks, 
puniſhed ſome, and rewarded others; ſate, 
as uſual, at his Table; and ſlept very qui- 
etly; inſomuch, that he rather ſeemed a Man 
in perfect Health, than one that was Dy- 
ing; at length, perceiving the time draw 
near of ſhaking off Mortality, after uſing a 
little Exerciſe, he fell into a calm and gen- 
tle Slumber; ſo that his Death, tho' vio- 
lent, appeared to his Friends as if it had 
been natural. Thus fell the Great, the Vo- 
luptuous Petronius à Sacrifice to the Ingrati- 
tude of Nero, and the Ambition of Tigelli- 
ns. 
crates, and that conſtancy and firmneſs of 
Mind wherewith he drank the Poiſon; Pe- 
tronius yields not to him in the leaſt parti- 
cular : Nay, Petronius may claim the advan- 
tage of having quitted a Lite infinitely more 
delicious than that of the Greek Philoſo- 
pher, with the ſame ſerenity of Mind, and 
the ſame equality of Countenance. 

But there remains one Objection ſtill, 
zainſt Epicurus; his aſſerting the lawful- 


neſs and expediency of Self-Murther : This 


is certainly a very heavy Charge, but it is 


Iplain, that in this as in all other, his Enemies 


have had more regard to the weight, than 
the Truth of the Crime they charge him 
with, not conſidering that at the ſame time 
the weight of the 2 lay fuller up- 
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on themſelves. Self-murther is undoubted- 
ly a very heinous and abominable Crime; 
if we conſider it, either as a Chriſtian or a 
Philoſopher 3 it is a Violation of the Law of 
Nature; and expreſly repugnant to the 


Law of God. That we may not therefore 


ſeem to juſtifie that in our Philoſopher, 
which God, the Church, nay, moral Phi- 
loſophy itſelf, ſo highly Condemns: Let us 
compare the Doctrine and Practice of Epi- 
curus, with the Doctrine and Practice of 
thoſe, who ſo vehemently exclaim againſt 
him; and if I cannot fully clear him in this 


Point, I ſhall at leaſt prove, that he was 


not ſingle in his Opinion; and that his Ene- 


miles were much more guilty herein than 


himſelf. Every Man ought, ſays Epicurus, 


to make it his care ſo to Live, that Life may 


not be a burthen to him; and not to be willing te 
part with Life, till either Nature, or ſome in- 
tolerable Caſe call upon him to ſurrender it; 
and in that Caſe, we are to weigh ſeriouſly 
whether it be more commendable for us to ſta 
till Death come to us, or to go and meet it; fo 
though it be an Evil indeed {or us to livei 
Neceſſity, yet there is no Neceſſity for us to live 
in neceſſity : Since Nature hath been ſo kind, t. 
give us though but one Door into the World, yet 
many Doors out of it. But although there be 
ſome Caſes ſu exiream, that in reſpect of them 
we are to hajten and fly to the Sandtuary« 
Death; yet we are not to attempt any thing 1 
that king, but when it may be done Opportunel 
and Commendably. Thus you ſee in what li 
mited Senſe our Philoſopher delivered 1 
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Doctrine; it is not to be purſued, unleſs 
ſome intolerable Caſe require it; nor then nei- 
ther, except it may be done Opportunely and 
COmmendably. And what is this intolerable 
Caſe, which may juſtifie a Man Voluntarily 
to leap over the Battlements of Life ? 
Do his Precepts any where ſhew it? No. 
Poverty it cannot be, for Wiſe and Boun- 
tiful Nature hath ſo provided againſt that ; 
that thoſe things which are neceſlary are 
eaſie to be procured; whereas thoſe things 
which are unneceſlary, are hard to come by. 
If you live according to Nature, you ſhall never 
be Poor; if according to Opinion, you ſhall never 
be Rich Nature deſires little, Opinion is never 
Satisfied. Neither can it be when any Pain 
whatſoever afflicts the Body. No Pain is 
both intolerable and perpetual ; for if it be long, 
it muſt be light, and if great, ſhort; it is 
either determined of itſelf, and ſucceeded, 
if not by an abſolute Indolence, yet by a 
very great Mitigation ; or it is determined 
by Death, in which there can be no Pain. 
Neither can ir be when the Mind is loaded 
or oppreſſed 5 for diſcontent of Mind is nat 
grounded upon Nature, but upon meer Opinion of 
Evil ; and it is Reaſon alone which makes Life 
Happy and Pleaſant by expelling all ſuch falſe 
Conceits or Opinions, as may any way difturb 
the Mind. Why then doth Epicurus fo high- 
ly extol that Perſon, who when ſome into- 
lerable Caſe calls upon him to ſurrender his 
Life, leaps over the Bartlements of Life 
bravely ? To this I anſwer, Our Philoſo- 
pher was of a Modeſt, Humble Temper 
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and Diſpoſition ; not poſitive and Dogma- 05 


tical as his Enemies generally were; 2 im 
therefore tho? he had fully anſwered all t Tis 
Arguments which have ever yet been made FRY 
uſe of to juſtifie that abominable Crime, and Sea 
had plainly demonſtrated that it was Ridicu- nab 
lous for a Man out of a Wearineſs of Life, to Shes 
fly to Death as a Sanctuary; when his own 3 
Imprudence and Irregular Courſe of Life, joy 
is the only Cauſe of that Wearineſs. But as who 
our Philoſopher would not poſitively deter- Gre 
mine, but that ſuch extream Caſe, might hin 
at ſome time or other happen; for which i 
Philoſophy could find no other or more pro- wee, 
per remedy than Death; then and then on- by 
Iy he encourages to diſpatch, and leap over . 
the Baitlements of Life bravely; for neither is the; 


it fit for him, who thinks of flight to Sleep; nor the 
are we to deſpair of a happy Exit, even from Sto 
the greateſt difficulties 5 in Caſe we neither ha- ras 
ſten before our Time, nor let it ſlip when it by 
comes. And the Practice of Epicurus, fully 
evinces that he was very carefnl, not to ha- pre 
ſten before his time; for he endured the 
Tormenting Pains of the Stone in the Blad- ed 
der, andother moſt acute Diſeaſes for many [af 
Years together, with a moſt admirable 
patience , and invincible Courage; and be! 
waited till extream old Age gently put for 
out his Lamp of Life. 

On the contrary, if we enquire into the mo 
Doctrine and Practice of other Philoſophers 


we ſhall ſoon find that the Stoicks not only nat 
approved of it, but ſtrictly enjoyned Men wh 


to Embrace Death Voluntarily ; and from 
. / 1 4 their 
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eir own Hands. The Doctrine you have 
irom Cicero, who in his Treatiſe De Legibus, 
Implicitely Commends it in theſe Words : 
I judge that Man worthy of Condemnation, who 
tells himſelf; if he do it neither by order of 
State, nor Compelled by any intolerable or ine vi- 
table chance of Fortune; nor Oppreſſed by any 
— of a Poor and Miſerable Life ;, and in 
his 24 Tuſculan Queſtion, he expreſly en- 
joyns it in theſe Words: That Rule ought 
to be obſerved in Life, which prevails in the 
Grecian Feaſts ; either let a Man drink, or let 
him leave the ; becauſe a Man ſhould 
drink with the ſame Freedom as others do, or go 
away, leaſt being Sober, he ſhould be 4 
by his drunken Cumpanions; ſo if you cannot 
bear the Injuries of. Fortune, you ought to avoid 
them by Flight, Agreeable hereunto was 
their Practice ; for thus Zeno, Father of the- 
Stoicks, a Man of the moſt Spotleſs Cha- 
racter of any of the Philoſophers, having 
by a fall bruiſed one of his Fingers, inter- 


preted it as a Summons to the Grave, went 


preſently home and Hanged himſelf, and 
was therefore by Diogenes Laertius, honour- 
ed with this Elogy : A moſt happy Man who 
ſafe, ſound, and without Diſeaſe, departed this 
Life. Thus Demoſthenes, to prevent being 
beholding to any one, but himſelf, either 
for his Life or Death, drank mortal Poiſon 
out of that Quill, which had given him im- 
mortal Life long before. Thus alſo De- 
mocles to prevent his Pollution, by the un- 
natural heat, of a luſtful Greek Tyrant; 
who attempted to force him, leaped into a 
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a Copper of Scalding Water: And thus 
Cleanthes, Chryſippus, and Empedocles brake 
open the Gates of -Death, and forced their 
Paſſage into another World. To theſe we 
may add the Memorable Examples, of that 
Prince of Roman Wiſdom, (as Lactantius 
calls him) Cato, who with his own Hands 
and Sword, opened a Flood-gate 1n his 
Bowels, to let his Life flow out, having the 


Night before, prepared himſelf to fall brave. 


ly, by reading Plato's Diſcourſe on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul; and of the Famous 
Cleombrotus, who upon no other inducement, 
than Plato's Reaſons in the ſame Diſcourſe, 
threw himſelf from a Precipice, as if he 
went inſtantly to experiment the Truth of 
what he had ſo lately Read. : We 
From all that hath been ſaid, we may at 
length conclude, that Epicurus was a Perſon 
of a Sublime Wit, and profound judgment; 
a great Maſter of Temperance, Sobriety, 
Continence, Fortitude, and all other Ver- 
tues, no Patron of Impiety : Gluttony, 
Drunkenneſs, Luxury, or any other In- 
temperance ; that he was the greateſt of all 
Philoſophers, that the Doctrine which he 
Taught, was of all others the moſt Condu- 
cible to a happy Life; and ſuch as none be- 
ſides himſelf ever Taught, by the pure 
light of Nature, unaſliſted by Grace : Nay, 
though Epicurus and his Doctrine, have 
been Exploded and Rejected ; through the 
Ignorance of ſome, and the Malice of o- 
thers ; J will not be afraid to ſay, that Good 
and Pious Chriſtians, are the the trueſt Epic 
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reans; they only have a right Notion of 
that undeniable Truth, which he ſo Strenu- 
ouſly inculcates, viz. That all Felicity conſiſts in 
Pleaſure ;, they only know, that to exerciſe 
one ſelf, to have a Conſcience void of Offence, both 
towards God, and towards Man, is a Practice 
full of Pleaſure, in this Life ; and will be 
rewarded with Inexpreſſible and Eternal 
Joys in the World to Come. Whereas on 
the other Hand, the Conſciouſneſs of an 
ill ſpent Life, is a conſtant and inſeparable 
Tormentor, which perpetually haunts and 
afflicts the Guilty in this World, and will 
be a never dying, ever gnawing Worm of 
Miſery to them in the next. In ſhort, if we 


do not with Epicurus Place our Happineſs, 


in Pleaſure, and run that Race which is ſet 


before us, with Cheerfulneſs ; it will be vain 


for us to expect to hear at the laſt Day, that 
joyful Salutation of our Great Captain and 
Saviour; Well done thou good and faithful Ser- 
vant, enter thou into the Joy of thy Lord. 
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ISOCRATES 
His Advice to 1" 
DEMONICUS. 


\ ) V of Things, that will afford us an 
Opportunity of diſtinguiſhing 
between the Good and Bad Men, in refe- 
rence to their Sentiments; there's a World 
of difference between them, even in their 
Converſation and Behaviour, for the one 
has only a regard to his Friends, when he 
is with 'em, the other Loves 'em at never 
ſo remote a Diſtance ; the Friendſhip of 
the one is deſtroy'd in a little time, the 
other ſeems to be permanent and laſting; 
as tis natural then to think that they who 
are in purſuit of Vertue and Honour, will 
take for their Patterns the Virtuous, rather 
than the Wicked. I preſent you with this 
Diſcourſe as a diſtinguiſhing Token of our 
mutual Friendſhip, and a clear Demonſtra- 
tion of the Familiarity I had with Hipponicus, 
for Children are not only entitled to their 
Paternal Eſtate, but alſo to the Friendſhip 
and Intimacy of their Parents Acquaintance. 


E aregoing, Demonicus,todiſcourſe 


Now 
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Now I have the Comfort to ſee not only 


Fortune willing to favour our Deſign; but 
Opportunity likewiſe to declare it ſelf for 
us. For you ſeem deſirous of Inſtruction, 
and I make Profeſſion of inſtructing. You 
are in purſuit of Wiſdom and Philoſophy, 
and I take upon me to Guide and Dire& in 
thoſe Studies. : 

They who write to their Friends exhor- 
tatory Diſcourſes, diſcharge a very good 


Office, and do a very good Deed , but that, 
notwithſtanding, is not the chief Task of 


Philoſophy. For they who inform Youth, 
not only how to attain to a Powerful and 
perſwading Style, but how to correct their 
Lives and Manners, are by ſo much the 
more uſeful to their Diſciples, than the o- 
thers, that theſe teach them only how to 
ſpeak, while theſe inform *em how to live; 
we therefore, not finding any real Occaſi- 
on, for the firſt Part, and having chiefly 
in View the latter, ſhall take upon us, on- 
ly to adviſe you, in reference to thoſe 
Things, to the Proſecution of which Youth 
ought to be ſpurred up and excited, and 
thoſe which they ought chiefly to decline 
and ſhun; and at the ſame time to preſcribe 
what Perſons they ought to pitch upon for 
their Converſation, and how they onght to 
diſpoſe and Oeconomiſe their Life; for they 
alone who have followed this Track, have 
been able truly to attain to Vertue, than 
which, there is not a more eſtimable, nor 
equally valuable Good ; as for Beauty, *tis 
either deſtroy d with time, or OE . 
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Sickneſs; and for Wealth, tis more ſub- 
ſervient to Wickedneſs than Honeſty and 
Vertue, for it not only promotes Idleneſs, 
but enables Vouth to purſue their Pleaſures; 
and tho? Strength govern'd by Wiſdom, is 
a bleſſing of great uſe, yet without that, tis 
more Pernicious than Beneficial ; and as 
it may be ſaid to be an Ornament to Wreſt- 
lers, and other Practitioners in that kind, 


ſo ĩt may be ſaid to hinder and obſtruct the 


Improvement of the Mind ; whereas Ver- 
tue alone ( if it has taken due rooting and 
encreaſe in our Hearts) does accompany us 
even in our Old Age, is more profitable to 


us than Riches; and more advantagious 
than Birth and Nobility, for ſhe alone 


makes that compaſſable to her Followers, 


that all others find impoſſible; they under- 


going with Fortitude what appears terrible 
to the Multitude; ranking Lazineſs among 
thoſe Things we ought to blame, and La- 
bour and Induſtry among thoſe we ought to 
Praiſe. This we may plainly learn from 
the mighty Labours of Hercules, and from 
the great Atchievements of Theſeus. The 
known Vertue of theſe great Men has ſtampt 
ſuch a noble Character upon their Per form- 
ances, that Time it ſelf can never impair it. 
If you do but reflect on your Fathers way 
ot living, you'll find in that, a Noble and 
Domeſtick Inſtance of the Truth of what 
I ſay, for he neither neglected Vertue, nor 
paſt his Days in Idleneſs and Sloth, but in- 
ur'd his Body to Labour, and his Mind to 
undergo Perils and Dangers; he had neither 

all 
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an inordinate nor unſeaſonable Love fo. 
Wealth, but enjoy'd the preſent Good as 
being Mortal, and took. Care at the ſame 
time of his Subſtance, as if he had been-im- 
mortal; he did not live after a ſneaking ni- 
gardly Manner, but honourably and mag- 
nificently, and was bountiful to his Friends, 
preferring thoſe that were diligent and 
| ſerviceable to him even to his Relations by 
Blood. He was of Opinion that 1n contra- 
cting a familiar Friendſhip, Nature was to 
be conſider'd, preferably to Law, Morality 
before Lineage, and a judicious Choice be- 
fare Neceſſity. *T would be an endleſs Work 
to relate all his Actions; and we ſhall ac- 
count for them exactly at another time. 
We have here given you a Copy of Hy- 
ponicus's Natural Diſpoſition, which you 
- ought to take for a Rule in the regulating 
your Life, making his Practice your Law, 
and endeavouring to be a zealous Emulator 
of your Fathers Vertue. 

*Twould be a ſhameful Thing that Paint- 
ers ſhould be able to come up to the Perfe 
ctional Beauties of Animals, and that Chil 
dren ſhould not make it their Buſineſs tc 

 Imitate the diſtinguiſhing Vertues of thei 
Parents. Be convinc'd therefore, that na 
Athlete ought to prepare himſelf more a 
gainſt the Encounter he is to have with his 
Adverſary, than you to ſtrive to come u 


to a Par with your Father in his excellent 
Study and Endeavours. Now tis impoſlible 

ou ſhould execute this, unleſs your Mindg 

is fill'd with due Preparatory Inſtrudtiy ' 

ons 
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ons; for as the Strength of the Body is en- 
creas d by Fer ee Labor, ſo the Soul 
is fortify'd by proper and vertuous Di- 
r 

Wherefore, I ſhall endeavoùr in a ſuc- 


— . 


cinct and ſhort manner, to lay before you, 


the Means, by which you may, at the me- 
time, not poly attain to the moſt conſum- 
mate, Vertue, 

Applauſe of all, Mankind.” Let this then | 
your firſt Rule, not only to VEntthre the 


ut likewiſe gain The peneral 
iel. ; Net this then be 
Gods by Sacrifice and Worſhip, but to oh- 


ſerve religiouſly your Oaths; for 4s tft 
implies a plentiful Eſtate, this i a Teſtimo- 


nial of Real Honour and Vertue; ?”* '* 


Be careful then conſtantiy to pay your 
Duty to God in private, but never omit it 
in the Publick Worſhip; by which means 
you'll ſhow yourſelf to Venerate the Gods, 
at the ſame time to have a due regard to 
r 
Let your Carriage and Behaviour to your 
Parents be ſuch, as you would wiſh” your 
Children ſhould be towards you. 

_ Exerciſe your Body not to, A 
Strength, but 0 far forth as, reads to the 
Procuration of your Health; you may pro- 


poſe to come up to this, if you moderate 


your Labour ſo, that you ſtill are capable 
of doing more. © © | 


7 ®, 
. 


Neither applaud an impertinentl aughter, 
nor Cloſe in with a raſh Diſcourſe, for 
the one is Fooliſn, and the other Madneſs. 


Never think that can be ſpoke with De- 
cency, that Modeſty is aſham'd to act. Don't 


P affect 
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affect a demure or ſevere Look, but always 
have a. preſence of Mind: For by the one 


you will appear ſelf-conceited, by the other X 
ma Wiſe. 10 

cem that moſt to become you which 
is Decent, Modeſt, Juſt, and Temperate, 4 
for in thel 


e chiefly Fir ſts the Morality. of Pr 

Youth, . Never conſent to do a ſhameful Þ © 
Act by the Hopes you may conceive that it Di 
may never be known, for tho' you conceal Ea 
it from others, you'll ſtill be Conſcious of gr 
it to Jour ſelf. gc Br. 
Fear Go and honour. y our. Poms. Bs ma 

7 9 a Modeſt and 12 Reſpect for your 
Friends, but be obedient to the Law. 
| : Purſhe. thoſe Pleaſures only that are ac. 

| companied with Honour and Glory; for laf 
| that Pleaſure that has Vertue for its Com- "= 
| panion, is a valuable Good, whereas with- W 
out it, tis a deteſtable Evil. | | 
Be careful to.avoid the Occaſions of being 
| aſperſt i in Your Reputation, tho? you know 
they are Lies you are charg d with, for as 
a great n av will be] 7 of the Truth, 
as to Fa6t, ſo they'll be liable to be impos d Vo 
upon, y, Rumor and Report. 281 - 
In all you do, imagine every body wil 
' know 1 it, for admit ye : could 11 it a ky Re 


ed and wade Publick. . 
..___ You'll gain a cones W Repiiatba if or 
vou are known to avoid thoſe Actions, you , 


— - a * 


Cenſure and blame in others. | pers 
If you are a lover of Learning, you'll 40 tha 


uire great Knowledge. 
— : Thoſe 


affords us, the Poſſeſſion an 


„ 
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Thoſe things you have attain'd the Know- 
lege of, myſt e recaia'd by Practice, and 
Nog lame time.you muſt take care to in- 
rm Four. ſelf of thoſe things you are Igno- 
rant 0 „* 1 i n 
at Tape ha ba a Shame not to learn 
a.vſetyl Diſcour &, 48 
Preſent your Friends ſnould make 1 „ 
Spend your leiſure Hours in hearing good 
Diſcourſes, by ſo doing, you'll learn with 


Eaſe and Facility what has coſt others a 


great deal of Labour and Pains to find out. 
Set agreater Value on the having receiv'd 
many inſtructiye and uſeful Leſſons, than 
on, the poſſeſſing great ſtore of Wealth; for 
the one is a fleeting, periſhable, and tranſi- 
tory Good, the other is durable, nay, ever- 
laſting ; among all the Things this. World 
Enjoyment of 

Wiſdom alone is immortal. 
Don't think much to take a long Journey, 
to hear thoſe who make Profeſſion to teach 
uſeful and profitable Things, for *twould 
be a ſhameful and | foul Reflection, that 
Merchants ſhould, undertake ſuch tedious 
Voyages by Sea, for the Lucre only of 
encreaſing their Wealth, and that Youth 
ſhould: repine at a little Land Journey to 
Nene their Notions and Cultivate their 

ind. 

As to your Behaviour, be affable and eaſy 
of acceſs, and let your Language be Courte- 
ous and Civil; the one requires you ſhould 


take notice of thoſe you, meet; the other, 


that you ſhould ſpeak obliging)y to'em, * 
P e e 


as not to receive a good 
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tiety of 1 ia 


oe Wai Kino anc cnt ani: 6 
be ſure. to carry it handſomly to all in ge. 
neral; tho? you converſe Familiarly, but 


with the beſt, by which Procedure you'll 


diſoblige no body, and be certain of the E. 


ſteem and Friendſhip of the Men of Merit. 


Let not your Viſits be too frequent to 
the ſame Perſons, nor your Diſcourſe too 
long on the fame Subjects, for there's à Sa- 


1 
FED. Fl 


E- v F 


Enure your ſelf to Voluntary Labour, 


that you may be the better able to under- 


go what Neceſlity ſhall lay upon you. 
Take ſpecial Care 2 2nd Suppreſs 
whatever. can be the" leaſt Blemiſh to a 
handfome Mind, as fordid'Gain, Anger, Vo- 
1uptuouſnefgand Grief: © 
. _ YouſlCompaſs this, if you eſteem that the 
greateſt 'Gain, that procures you a good 
Reputation”, rather than that which Ang- 
ments your Wealth; yowl Conquer Anger, 
if you behave your ſelf towards Offenders, 
as you would have others behave themſelves 
to you, when you Tranſgreſs: And you 


bid fare to get the better of Pleaſite, if 


you frequently reflect, how ſhameful it is, 
to have the Command over your Servants; 
and at the ſame time be a Slave to, your 


' Paſſions : And you'T maſter Affliction, if 


you ſeriouſly look into other Men's Misfor- 
tunes, and at the ſame time conſider, that 
the Condition of Man, renders you liable 
to the ſame. 5 5 
Be no leſs exact in keeping the Secrets en- 
truſted to you, than you would be faithful 
in reference to Depoſitum's of the greateſt 
| | Value; 


- 
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Value; for a Good and Vertuous Man's 


1 Morals ſhould Gain him more Confidence 
l and Credit than any Oatn. 77 
* As you ought to diſtruſt the Vicious, ſo 
7 you ought to believe the Vertuous; never 
to Reveal your Secrets to any, except it is as 
0 much their Intereſt to keep them as it is 


4 yours, they ſhould be kept. If an Oath be 
tender'd you, take it on two Accounts, 
a1 either to clear your ſelf from any Crime 
. lay'd to your Charge; or elſe to free your 
4 Friends from Danger: But never for the 
s fakeof Riches, ſwear by any God, although 
2 you might do it with a ſafe Conſcience ; 
1 for by ſo doing, you'l be thought perjur'd 
þ by ſome;' while others think you Avarici- 
uy ous. 5 th, re ug gt 3 
be Never Contract a Friendſhip with any 
„Body, till you have firſt examin'd how he 
. behav'd himſelf to his former Friends; for 
4 you'l have good Reaſon to hope, that, hel 


1 be the ſame to you, as he was to them. 
u' Take a ſufficient time before you profeſs . 


if your ſelf a Friend; but that once done, 
. endeavour to be always ſuch; for it is e- 

* qually ſhameful to have no Friends at all, 
aud to change them often. 
ir! Do not try your Friends to your preju- 
dice, and yet at the ſame time take care to 
know their diſpoſition towards you; you'l 
ble eaſily do this if you put on neceſſity, when 
5 you really don't want; and Communicate 
things to em as ſecrets, that in Fact are 


oi not ſo; by which means you be ſure to 
eſt receive no Damage from their Infidelity, if 


le; . 
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your own, accord Relieve and Aſſiſt em 
when occaſion requires. | 
Think it as diſhonourable to be out done 
by your Friends in good Offices, as to be 
overcome, and worſted by the Malice and 
Evil practices of your Enemies. þ 
Do not reckon them only to be your 


Friends, who n at your Misfortunes; 


but likewiſe thoſe who do not envy your 
Proſperity 3 for a great many will expreſs 
A when their Friends are Afflicted, 
that ſhall look with an Invidious Eye on the 


' Liberalities of an Indulgent Fortune. 


: . kindly of your abſent Friends, to 
thoſe tha 1 
think you are unmindful of themſelves, 
when they are abſent. 


2 „1 


Be decent In your Apparel, ut not Fop- 


iſh : now he that keeps up to decency, may 
ſplendid in his Apparel, whereas the 
Fop ſhall be extravagant, atd Whimſical. 
Do not Coyet a Superfluity of Riches, 
but the Enjoyment of à Competeticy ; 
ras 2 mean Opiaion of thoſe, who are 
Datinua 


y heaping up Wealth; and yet 
8 es DE know 


"el 
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that are preſent, that they may not 
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N not how to make uſe of what they 
have; for it fares with theſe Men, juſt as 
It do's with thoſe, that Poſſeſs a fine Horſe, 
without having the skill to Ride him. 
Endeavour to acquire Wealth, that it 
may be. uſeful to you, as well as poſſeſt by 
you; nom it is uſeful to thoſe, who reliſh 
the fruition thereof, whereas it is barely a 
Poſſeſſion to thoſe, who know not how to 
make a right uk of it. n LT” 
Set a due Value on the-Riches you are 
Maſter of, for two Reaſons ; the one, that 
you may be able to Pay a large Fine if it be 
requiſite z the other, that you may have 
wherewith to relieve a Friend in Diſtreſs; 
as for the other regards of Life, Love dem 
with Moderation, and not exceſs 
Be Contented with what you have, and 
ſeek at the ſame time to make the beſt Im- 
proyement of it you can. as 
Never upbraid any one, with his Misfor- 
tunes, for Fortune is common to all, and 
no Body can ſee into futurip pr. 
Do all the good you can to Vertuous and 
ood Men; for a good Office done to a 
- an of Worth and Merit, is a Noble Trea- 
ure. a a 
If you oblige nnworthy Men, you'll be 
requited as they are, who feed other Peo- 
ples Dogs, and as. theſe bark as well at 
thoſe that feed em, as at Strangers, ſo 
thoſe are apt to iujure as well their Bene- 
factors, as their Enemies: Be as much a- 
verſe to Flatterers as to Sycophants and 
Impoſtors, for both the one and the 
Ws — other 
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ther are, equally per niciöts if believ-d. | 
oi admit for Friends thoſe that grati- w 
bh and, encourage your Wickednefs, youll e 
Aiſcheartew any, one, from incurring your te 
Diſpleaſure on the Score of Vertu. b 
Let your behaviour towards them that p. 
approach you be familiar and obliging, and W 
mot ſtiff, they are very different perſonages; £c 
for the haughty Carriage of the one, can gl 
-hardly., he, born with even by their own o 
Pomeſticks, while the others engaging way | 
is pleaſing to every Body; now you'll Ir 
ſhew your {elf Courteous, and win the good t1 
will ef every one, if you are not Captions, H 
Quarrlſome and hard tobe pleaſed by thoſt || | 
you Converſe with in order to which yon E 
muſt not oppoſe $50, rongbly thoſe that at 
Paſſion and;Anger ſhall hurry away, though v 
at the ſame time they are altogether in the n 
wrong, but on the contrary. give way td P 
their ;Lranſports, and when they are Calm, t 
take an opportunity to remind 'em of their F 
Error; neyer put on a ſerious and grave J 
Countenance, when the Jeſt is goin t 
round, nor affect Leyity and Aurinelg b 
where gravity is requir'd, for whatever is a 
ill⸗tim'd and unſeaſonable is Vexatious; E 
above all things take care not to do a good 
Office after an ungraceful manner, as a t 
| great, any do, who at the ſame time they fl 
erve their Friends, do it. diſagreeably and P 


diſguſtfully: Avoid wrangling, becaufe' tis 
odious z and ſhun Cenſoriouſneſs, becauſe It 


dne , com | 2 
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Have a ſpecial Care how you aſſociate 

with Men of the Bottle; but be ſure (if oc- 
caſion omg fall into ſuch Company) 

to withdraw before the Liquor gets the 

better of you; for he whoſe Mind is over- 
power'd with Wine, is like the Chariot, 

whoſe Driver is caſt out of the Box. This 
| going at Random for want of the hand to 

ide it, and the other running all manner 
of Riſques and Dangers for want of thought. 
Faye greatneſs of Soul enough to Reliſh 
Immortality, and at the ſame time Modera- 
tion enough to enjoy the Tranſitory Bleſſings 

Heaven has beſtow'd upon you. 5 
Make a Right Eſtimate of the Advantag 
A Education has over Ignorance; They who 
are poſſeſt of the one, turn all to their Ad- 
| vantage; while the others are generally 
h mortify'd and afflicted; it frequently hap- 
| pening that they ſuffer in Fact, for what 
4 they have indiſcreetly utter C0. 
* Speak well of thoſe you deſire to make 
your Friends, before them you are ſure will 
tell it *em again ; for Commendation is the 
| beginning of Friendſhip, whereas Slander 
and Backbiting is the ſource of Hatred and 
4 
| 


Enmit x. | 

In point of Counſel and Deliberation, 

take Examples of the paſt, for the future ; 

for what is Dark and Myſterious, becomes 
| Plain and Eaſy by what has already happen'd. 
, Take time to deliberate and adviſe ; but 
loſe no time in executing your Reſolutions. 

It belongs to Heaven to proſper our under. 
takings. But it is our Buſineſs to conſider 
wat we do. © Thoſe 


44. Ag 
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People, ſo it behoves 


"care to make uſe 


"Thoſe things you are alham'd to ſpe 


ſame. time would be glad to Adviſe. with 
Friends about; z relate 'em as if they con- 
cern'd others, and not you, by which means 
you'll know the Sentiments of thoſe you 
Conſult, without diſcovering your ſelf. 

When you have a mind to Adviſe with 
any one concerning your private Affairs, 
examine well firſt, how he has manag'd his 
own - For he that has been faulty'in the 
Adminiſtration of his own Concerns, will 
never be able to Adviſe well with Refe- 
rence to thoſe of others: Yowl] be-moſt ex- 
cited to Conſult and Adviſe,if von ſeriouſly 
look into the Miſcarriages of Temerity and 
Raſhneſs ; for we then take the greateſt 
Care of our Health, when the Pains and 
Tortures of our lofirmities are freſh i in our 
Memory. 

Imitate the manners of Princes A and 
ractice their Studies: Now you ſhall ſeem 
0 Copy and Emulate em, that you may 
improve your Reputation with the Publick, 
and Confirm the Princes good diſpoſition 
towards you. 

Be Ohedient to the Laws of the Princes : ; 
but look upon their Manners to be more 
powerful than their Laws : For as he that 
Lives under a Democracy, muſt obſerve the 
um that Lives in a 
Monarchical Government, to admire the 
Prince: If you are plac'd in Power, take 
no ill Men in the 
«2 2; as thereof; for what "As 

& 


peak 
of with reference to your ſelf, and at abe 
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they do amiſs, will be aſcrib'd to you. 
Do not make it your Buſineſs to acquire 
vaſt Riches in publick Employments. But 
take care to Diſcharge em with ſo much 
Integrity, that when you leave 'em, you 
may do it with Honour and Reputation, for 
the Eſteem and Favour of the Publick is 
much more valuable than Wealth. 
| Neither be preſent at any Evil Action, 
nor protect any that ſhall be ant thereof; 
| for you'll be thought your ſelf to act what 
you Defend and Patronize in others. | 
Procure to your ſelf as much Power and 
" | Intereſt as you can, and at the ſame time be 
4 contented. to live upon the Level with o- 
F 
4 
r 


thers; that you may appear to love and 
le not through want of Power, 
ut for the ſake of Decency and Equity. 

Prefer a juſt and Honourable Poverty to 

3 |} ill gotten Riches. For Probity and Juſtice 
n | are by ſo much preferable to Wealth, that 
this is only of uſe to us while we live, while 
y thoſe do us Honour even after our Death; 
3 | beſides, the Wicked may participate of 

that while none but the Vertuous can par- 

|. tanke of theſe. | 4 

*: Do not rival thoſe that thrive through 
#4 Wickedneſs, but rather approve and imi- 
ns || Tate them that ſuffer for the ſake of Juſtice ; 
94 for the Juſt have this Advantage, at leaſt, 
he over the Wicked, (if no other) that they 
ke exceed 'em in good Hopes and Expectancy. 
Have a neceſſary regard to all that re- 
er | ates to the ſupport of Life. But Cultivate 
ey | Your Mind'as much as you can ; for a _— 
i ome 
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in a Human Body. i eee, 
Enure your Body to Labour, and your 
Mind to Wiſdom, that by the one you may 
be able to execute your Reſolutions, and 
by the other determin what you ought to 
do for your Advantage and Intereſt. h 

Conſider ſeriouſly with. your ſelf what- 
ever you are to ſpeak to; for it is the fault 


of a great many to let their Tongue out- 


run their Thoughts. 8 | 
Imprint this Maxim deeply in your Mind, 
that there is nothing certain in this Human 
and Mortal State; by which Means you'll 
ſhun being tranſported with Proſperity, 
and being dejected in Adverſity” 


There are two ſeaſonable Times to ſpeak, 
either on thoſe Subjects you know perfectly 


well, or on thoſe that neceſſity puts upon 


you : Now it is in the latter that it is bet- 


ter to ſpeak than be ſilent ; in the other it 
is better to be ſilent than talk.  ' 
"It is allowable to be pleas'd with good 
Fortune, and to be Moderately griev 


take, the utmoſt Care to hinder our Riches, 
and at the ame Time expoſe our Mind. 
Be more cautious in avoiding any thing 


that is Blameful and Faulty, than of Dan- 
gers and Perils; for as the Wicked ought 
ro be afraid of Death, ſo the Vertuousand 


C2, 


Good ought to fear doing any thing that is 
R 8 


dome Mind is a Noble Thing, tho' hut up 


| a. d at 
Afflictions; but never manifeſt your ſelf ei- 
ther in the one or the other; for it is pre- 
poſterous and ridiculous, that we ſhould 


Y 
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4 Uſe your. utmoſt Endeavour to live ſe- 
| curely, but if you are at any time oblig'd to 
hazard your Perſon; then ſeek no other 
Safety during the War, than what is con- 
ſiſtent with Honour and Glory, and not 
that which is attended with Shame and In- 
famy ; for Deſtiny has decreed all Men 
ſhould die, but to die well, is the particu- 
b lar Privilege of the Vertuous and Good. 
70 Do not wonder if a great deal of what 1 

have ſaid to you, don't ſuit with your Age; 


3 for I am not unſenſible of that my ſelf, But 

a Ichoſe at one and the ſame time to give 

Il you my Advice concerning your preſent 

2 Behaviour, and leave you Precepts and Di- 

ro rections to guide you hereafter. You'll ea- 

3 ſily diſcoyer. the Utility of theſe Things; 

7 but you'll find it a difficult Matter to meet 

n with a faithful Counſellor, that ſhall adviſe 

4 you with Tenderneſs and Good-Will; 

it Therefore, that you may not be neceſſitat- 

| ed. to have recourſe to others, but may here 1 
d find, as in a Magazine, what you have oc- | 
t caſion for, I thought it convenient to omit | 

[- | nothing that I was able to inſtruct you in. 9 
* I ſhall give God a great many Thanks if 1 

d am not deceiv'd in the Hopes I have con- 

85 ceiv'd of you: As it is the Common Pra- 

| ctice of moſt to delight rather in that Food 

8 that gratifies their Palate, than in that that is 

N- wholſome and Salutary ; ſo they ſeek the 

+ Converſation of thoſe Friends that are Co- 

J partners in their Vice, rather than that of 


thoſe who remind *em of their Faults. But 
* I no wiſe doubt but you have reſoly'd to do 
| quite 
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quite otherwiſe. I ground my judgment 
on your Diligence and Labour in your other 
Studies ; for it is reaſonable to believe that 
he that enjoyn's himſelf the praticeof what 
is moſt Commendable and Beſt; willcurte- 
ouſly receive.from others, their Exhortati- 
ons to Vertue. It will be a mighty incen- 
tive to your proſecuting what is Vertuous 
and Honourable, if you duely conſider that 
the Pleaſure ariſing there from is genuine 
And unmixt. Sloth, Idleneſs and Luxury are 
follow'd cloſe at the Heels by Vexations 
and Trouble; whereas a laborious and ſtrict 
Adherence to Vertue, and a Temperate, 
Sober, and well regulated Life, renders our 
Pleaſures more ſolid and ſincere: Thoſe af- 
ford us at firſt ſome ſort of Satisfaction , 
which is afterwards ſucceded by Grief and 
Sorrow; while the difficulties and uneaſi- 
neſs that accompany this, is ever attended 
with delight. Now in all our Actions, 
when they are paſt, we are not ſo. deeply 
affected with their beginning as we are ſen- 
fibly touch't with their Concluſion and End- 
ing; for generally Hon „the greateſt 
part of the Actions of our Life are not tranſ- 
ated ſo much for their own ſake as for the 
enſuing Conſequences thereof; Conſider 
with your ſelf that the Viciousand Wicked 
are Capable of doing any thing, and ſtick 
at nothing; they having lay'd that as the 
Ground and Foundation of their way of Li- 
ving; but the Honeſt. and Good cannot 
ſwerve from the Rules of Vertue, but they'l 
immediately he Cenſur'd and find a great 
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many Reprovers. We are not for the moſt 
part ſo much incens'd agatnſt Tranſgreſſors 
and Offenders, as weate,'againſt thoſe that 
pretend to a more than ordinary Vertue, 


and yet differ in n the Vulgar; 
and ad with all the: 
ſince we with Rextot blame thofe that arc 


inable, for 


unfaithful in their word, and are givin 


to Lying; ſhall we ſcruple to Condemn 


thoſe who through the whole Courſe 
of their Lives, have under a ſpecious Ap- 
pearance practis d, nothing but Vice? We 
may juſtly ſay of ſuch a Caſt of Men, that 
they are not only injurious to themſelves, 
but alſo, that they are Traitors to Fortu ne; 
ſhe having liberally beſtow'd upon em, 
Riches, Honour and Friends, when at the 


. fame time they ſhew themſelves unworthy 


of her Favours. If it be no Crime for 
Mortals to gueſs at the Thoughts of the 
Gods ; I think they notifie to us by familiar 
Examples, how differently they are diſpos'd 
towards he wicked, and the Good. For Jupi- 
ter having beg'd of both Hercules and Tan- 
talus, (as the Mythologiſts tell us, and as it 
is generally believ'd) he made the one Im- 
mortal, for his Vertue, and adjug'd the o- 
ther to the greateſt Tortures. Now they 
that look into theſe Examples, ought there- 


by to be-ſpur'd up, to the Practice of what 


is Vertuous ; and not be Contented with 
what we have ſaid, but likewiſe learn the 
beſt things the Poets have expreſt, and 
read whatever the Wiſe and Learned have 
writ that is of any uſe. For as we ſee the 
Bee ſettle upon eyery Flower, in order to 
extract 
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extract from it the Vertue and Quinteſſence 

thereof: So ought: they to do, who covet 
to be inform'd and inſtructed; they; muſt ä 

leave nothing unattempted, but gather | 
from all parts hat is for their uſe ;, for 

With all this Care they'll find it difficult 

alndd hard enough to overcome the Viciouſ- 
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